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‘Gop sends us bishops, whether we will have them or not.”— 
These are the words of one whose writings, of late, have at- 
tracted no inconsiderable notice ;* and they are cited by the 
author of the little volume now before us, as illustrative of his 
own recently-adopted views, on the subject of Episcopacy. They 
might, with singular propriety, have been prefixed, as a motto, to 


. his publication. They really may be said to contain nearly the 


whole pith and marrow of his very important and interesting 
work, 

Mr. Calvin Colton is already well known, as a writer, to the 
British public. The readers of this journal, more especially, 
may remember that, so long ago as the year 1832, during his 
residence in England, he put forth a small volume, intituled, 
“ History and Character of American Revivals of Religion ;” 
which volume formed the subject of somewhat copious remark 
in this journal, We may, perhaps, be forgiven for repeating, 
here, the sentences with which our observations were closed ; 
since they briefly describe the temper which, in our judgment, 
ought to preside over all such inquiries and discussions; and 
which, as we venture to hope, was, in no instance, violated or 
forgotten by us, throughout the whole of our strictures on his 
work. Our words were as follows:—‘* We earnestly entreat 
“ Mr. Colton and his brethren to be assured that, if we have 
“ occasionally used some honest freedom of speech, in our exa- 
“ mination of his book, we have not been prompted to it by a 
spirit of ungracious disregard for his principles, and his con- 


* The author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
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“ victions. We may, perhaps, in his judgment, be too power- 
fully influenced by an attachment to the time-honoured institu- 
“tions and practices of our own country; but we are totally 
“ unconscious of any motive so utterly hateful, as a desire to 
“ insult and exasperate the Americans, or a pitiful ambition to 
“ be numbered among their detractors.”* 

If it were possible that the exercise of charity and moderation 
could be worthy of reward, that reward we should most abun- 
dantly find in the present publication of Mr, Colton: for this 
publication has brought us into contact with one endowed with 
that rare species of moral courage, which enables a man to stand 
forward, boldly, in the face of the world, and to say, that he has 
seen good reason for a material change in the opinions which he 
formerly cherished and professed. In 1832, Mr. Colton was not 
only the avowed advocate and defender of Revivalism,—he was a 
firm and honest believer in Revivalism, as something little short of 
anew and divine dispensation. In 1836, he appears again before 
the public, to apprise them of certain very important modifica- 
tions, which intervening experience has effected in his original 
persuasion; and to administer a solemn caution to the world 
against the evils, unspeakable and manifold, which the spirit of 
wild fanaticism is, at this moment, inflicting on the land of his 
fathers ; and which can scarcely be contemplated, without sorrow 
and dismay, by the whole Protestant world. 

Now, this is as it should be: but this is not the whole. Mr. 
Colton was bred among the Sectarians,—(we protest against the 
supposition of our using this term in any invidious or ungracious 
acceptation),—he was reared and nurtured at the feet of the 
Gamaliels,—tirst of the Congregational, and next of the Presby- 
terian Schools. In fact, he came over to this country a sturdy 
Presbyterian ; he now is a member, and a minister, of the Epis- 
copal Church of America, and addresses to his countrymen his 
“ Reasons for Episcopacy.” 

It was quite impossible that a testimony like this, should fail to 
arrest the earnest attention of his countrymen. We are accord- 
ingly informed, from unquestionable authority, that his book, 
though it has raised up many calumniators, has not called forth 
a single antagonist to answer it; that it has already passed 
through three copious editions ; and that it is producing no 
inconsiderable effect upon the public mind in America. We 
should, therefore, be deeply grieved, if his candid and manly 
exposition of this revolution in his own sentiments, should be 
received with indifference and apathy by the members of the 
Anglican Church ; for this would seem to prove that the mother 


* See Brit. Crit. for January, 1833, p, 108—135. 
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had cast away her child from all place in her affection; and that, 
like the unreasoning fowls of the air, she was content to leave 
her brood “ to prey at will,” so soon as their strength cf pinion 


should enable them to brave “ the stormy wind and tempest,” by Bt 
their own unfilial and independent might. Evil and dark indeed = 
would be the day, which should witness this calamitous disrup- ~ 
tion of the sympathies which ought ever to unite, in holy and a 
inseparable bonds, the Apostolic Church of England, and her b 
noble progeny of the Western World. : a 
We further are not entirely without hope, that the statements a 
of Mr. Colton may win a patient, and even an instructive hear- . 
ing, from the multiform Separatism of the parent country, and ‘a 
beguile its followers of certain prepossessions, which they have a 
inherited from their forefathers; and, by virtue of which, they a 
may have been brought to identify the regimen of Prelates with A 
the domination of Antichrist. ‘There is one thing, at least, which ‘ee 
may help to secure him a fair and impartial audience with all the . 


classes and denominations which have cast away from them the 
yoke and fetters of the Hierarchy, Mr. Colton is no advocate 
for the union between Church and State. On the contrary, 
albeit he now is a staunch and stedfast Episcopalian ; he pro- 
fesses to regard any such connexion as fatal to the free agency 
and purity of the Church. He evidently considers the State as a 
sort of boa constrictor, the folds of which are so “ voluminous 
* “and vast,” that they must strangle, in their deadly embrace, the 
vital energies of all spiritual authority and power. Like every 
other man in his proper senses, indeed, he perceives the case to 
be one which must, on no account whatever, be dealt with purely 
upon its abstract merits or demerits. He distinctly allows that, 
in the old country, the national religion and the national govern- 
ment have, from the beginning, been so closely interwoven with 
each other, that any sudden and violent attempt to rend them 
asunder would be neither more nor less than a mad assault upon 
the whole structure of the constitution. ‘Reform he pronounces 
to be absolutely needful. But he adds, ‘ that reform, in this, as 
“in other bad conditions of British society, to be safe, must be 
“ slow; and that it would be impossible to sever Church and 
“ State, at a single blow, without great hazard to public in- 
“ terests—without dissolving society itself.” But, although Mr, 
Colton professes but a sort of “ half-faced fellowship” with those 
impetuous regenerators who look with utter disdain upon all 
“ bit-by-bit reform,” he yet has thus much, in common with all 
the reformers, that he considers the existing relations between 
our civil and ecclesiastical powers, as altogether vicious and un- 
natural; as an evil to be endured, rather than as an advantage to 
v2 
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be coveted ; in short, as a mischief, the safe and gradual extermi- 
nation of which would form a signal triumph of human integrity 
and wisdom. ‘The gentlemen of the movement, therefore, will 
perhaps forgive his conversion to Episcopacy, when they find 
that he claims, in behalf of Episcopacy, no aid or patronage 
whatever from the secular arm. And, accordingly, they may be 
tempted to listen, without a frenzy of impatience, to his expo- 
sition of those calamities, which the unbridled spirit of fanaticism 
is, at this moment, letting loose upon the paradise of religious 
freedom. 

‘The process by which Mr. Colton was conducted to his pre- 
sent scheme of thought, relative to ecclesiastical matters, 1s sin- 
gularly interesting and instructive. In the year 1831, circum- 
stances brought him to this country. His excursion, it seems, 
was considered as an affair of somewhat evil augury, by one of 
his ministerial brethren ; who intimated to him, very plainly, that 
to visit England and the continent, was usually regarded as pre- 
judicial to the piety and Christian character of American minis- 
ters. Indeed,” added the man of dark omens, “ the adventure 
‘sometimes spoils them!” In spite of this vaticination, how- 
ever, Mr. Colton persisted in quitting the United States, for a 
residence of four years on the dangerous soil of Great Britain. 
In 1835 he returned, in a condition which seemed to verify the 
awful predictions of his friend and brother: for, according to his 
own confession, either going abroad had spoiled Aim, or else his 
country had, somehow or other, been spoiled during his absence ! 
Not, indeed, that he found his country in a state of irretrievable ruin, 
either as to her political or religious interests; but that he had to 
witness the infliction of very grievous damage in certain quarters, 
where every thing had been left by him comparatively sound and 
lourishing. ‘ 1 mean,” he says, “ that the Presbyterian and 
‘* Congregational denomination of Christians, to which I had 
‘ever been attached, and in which I felt the deepest interest, 
“seemed to me, to a very great extent, lying under the blight 
“and desolation of the new and extravagant measures by which 
‘ religious excitements had been attempted and managed, on the 
“one hand ; and of endless and bitter theological controversy, on 
‘the other. [ will not say that I was shocked, because it came 
‘“ upon me gradually. 1 was partly prepared for it, by what I 
“had heard, yet I had not conceived the extent of the evil... . 
“ Almost the entire mass of the body of Christians to which I 
“ belonged, was pervaded by one or the other of two great 
evils, and their cognate ramifications,—(to me, evils from which 
“my taste, my habits, and my feelings revolted),—extravagance 
‘and controversy, It seemed as if 1 was, indeed, spoiled, for 
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‘enjoyment or usefulness, in that connexion. For the first time 
“in my life, driven by the considerations of these great and af- 
* flicting results staring me in the face, I began to question the 
‘expediency and adequacy of that system of eae organiza- 
“tion, which had not kept out these evils, and, apparently, could 
‘neither remedy nor abate them.” From all this, it is quite 
clear that Mr, Colton was entirely spotled for a Congregationalist 
ora Presbyterian. ‘To use bis own language, he had been, for 
four years, standing at a “ distant point of observation.” He 
was thus enabled to form a juster estimate of relative dimensions ; : 
his mind was emancipated from the tyranny which is usually Bi 
exercised, over the eye and the judgment, by mere juxta-position. 
So that, when he found himself once more immersed mto the 
system, from which, for a time, he had escaped, he was, of neces- 
sity, much more forcibly struck by its monstrous disorders and 
perturbations, than he could possibly have been, if he had con- 
tinued, all the while, to live in the midst of its thickening con- a 
fusion. The result we have now before us; namely, a distinct, nee 
and (so far as we can judge), an impartial exhibition of the 
| “ confounding odds,” by which the elements of his original con- 
¢ uexions are perpetually ‘ tumbled all together;” and, moreover, 

a luminous display of those indestructible principles of order, 
aud consequently of power, which, at length, have won him over 
to the episcopal government and discipline. 


We earnestly hope that Mr. Colton’s work may have an ample 
circulation in this country. In the mean time, we are unable to 
resist the temptation to open to our readers some portion of the 

: astounding apocalypse, which his volume has unfolded to our- 
selves. We begin with the Presbyterian connexion, which, ac- 


cording to Mr. Colton’s representation, is afflicted with a sort of 
| legionary possession, apparently beyond all the powers of exor- 
, cism. Foremost, among its tormentors, is the spirit of litigation. 
| Mr. Colton has personally witnessed the practical operation of 
: the system, in its judicial department, from the lowest to the 
; highest court; comprehending the powers, and the practice, of 

Church Session, Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly. For 
‘ two years he was himself a member of the General Assembly, 
F and was intimately connected with the revision of the Statutes of 
I the Presbyterian Church. He has sat as Moderator of different 

courts, employed in public investigations and trials, under these 
i laws. And the result of his experience (which he confirms by 
: an appeal to the experience of every other Presbyterian clergy- 
: man), is, that the whole business of these courts is singularly 
‘ unedifying, uncomfortable, and vexatious. He tells us that he 


a once sat as Moderator, for two or three weeks, in a case of dis- 
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cipline, which went up to the General Assembly a third time, on 
account of some trifling legal informality in the proceeding, bur- 
dening the records of every court, and occupying much precious 
time ; but which was, after all, so plain, that certain facetious 
persons of the town sent a message to him (the Moderator), 
begging that he would not turn Mr, ——- out of the Church into 
the world, for that the world were afraid to have him in it! Any 
case of discipline, he adds, originating perhaps im a_ private 
quarrel, aud capable of being decided by the voice of a single 
pastor, with an hour’s consideration, may be sufficient to molest 
and harass the whole Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
for a succession of years; and all, because there is so much daw, 
And yet, for this evil, there seems to be no imaginable remedy. 
(p. 29.) From which it would appear, that even the absence of 
a State establishment affords no security against the growth of 
thorns and brambles within the sacred enclosure of religion. If 
the statement of Mr, Colton is to be credited, the Presbyterian ju- 
dicatory bristles all over with technicality and chicanery, still more 
fiercely and formidably, than the venerable institution of our own 
Doctors’ Commons! In fact, the practice of law, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, has become a science and a profession. Re- 
ports of Cases and Precedents began to be published, long ago, 
by order of the General Assembly; and these have now accu- 
mulated into a large volume, continually swelling in its dimen- 
sions, with every new edition, under the title of the Assembly’s 
Digest. (p. 61, note.) 

‘The first question which naturally suggests itself, on the con- 
templation of these evils, is, to what cause are they to be 
ascribed? And here, Mr. Colton appears to find the way 
** plain before his face.” For he tells us, confidently, that “ the 
“ equality claimed for ail its ministers is the immediate occasion 
** of all the dissensions” which are tearing the Presbyterian body 
to pieces. ‘They refuse, he says, to invest proper persons with 
supervisory and executive powers. Every person claims to have 
an equal part in the legislative, judicial, and executive functions ; 
and the consequence is, that, every time they meet together for 
these purposes, they meet for dissension. “ It is not in man,” 
he continues, “ to govern himself in this way. It never was, and 
“it never can be. . . . . And yet this is the way of the Presby- 
*terian Church. Every meeting of its constituted authorities is 
a parliament; every parliament is a judiciary; and every judi- 
clary Is an executive. And the consequence is, that each, and 
all, become an arena of perpetual strife.” (pp. 61, 62.) 
Another awfully prolitic source of confusion and unrest, is the 
perpetual contlict between the spirit of mtolerance, on the one 
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hand, and the spirit of licentious independence, on the other. The 
spirit of independence provides each several community with a se- 
parate creed. ‘The spirit of intolerance fiercely and inflexibly exacts 
an implicit submission to the creed, which happens to have got a’ 
local possession, as the only standard of truth. And hence it is that 
“ Churches are divided; Presbyteries are divided; Synods are 
“ divided ; the General Assembly is divided ; and the whole de- 
“nomination (composed of more than 2000 ministers, nearly 
“3000 churches, more than 250,000 communicants, having allied 
“to them a population falling, probably, not much short of 
2,000,000), is in violent agitation aud conflict with itself,— 
“party against party. .... The fermentations of the whole 
‘mass work their way to the floor of the General Assembly ; and 
‘there develop, annually, the true character of the ingredients, 
‘in their relative combination, and reciprocal action. ‘The contro- 
“ versies of that body,” Mr. Colton affirms, “ are too well known 
“ to require a history, and too painful to be useful in a detailed 
‘ portraiture. And yet, from the important position of that body 
“in society, and from existing facilities of obtaining the debates 
“of public assemblies, they are, notwithstanding, spread out 
‘ before the wide community, to the great scandal and detriment 
‘of religion, If all their debates could be held with closed 
‘* doors, till peace should be restored—(if that can ever be hoped 
“ for !)—it would seem most desirable.” 

It may, possibly, be thought strange, that these elements of 
disorder should be in such pernicious activity throughout a reli- 
gious conimunity, like the Presbyterian Church, the principle of 
which is, that all its separate congregations shall subscribe the 
creed of the Directory. But Mr. Colton, nevertheless, assures us 
that, whatever may be the principle, the practice is at mortal 
variance with it. He tells us, that a diversity of confessions is, 
by no means, a peculiarity of the Congregational or Independent 
Churches. On the contrary, he estimates the variety of creeds, 
within the Presbyterian pale, to be not less than some hundreds ; 
each of them shaped, with minute exactness, according to the 
theological model of the head that formed it; as, for instance, a 
Hopkinsian; a New Light ; a moderate Calvinist, or a high Cal- 
vinist; an Old or a New School man; with all the grades be- 
tween these extremes, from the time of Jonathan Edwards to the 
present moment. “ One can hardly go,” says Mr. Colton, “ from 
“one town to another, although within the same denomination, 
“ without finding a different creed. ... . 1 have, myself, or 
‘« ganized from ten to fifteen churches, giving them creeds drawn 
“ up by my own hand, which varied from each other, according’ 
“as, by thinking more upon the subject, I supposed I cou 
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‘improve their forms. How different this,” he very justly ex- 
claims, “ from the practice of a Church which has the same 
“ creed ; and that creed in the hands of every man, every woman, 
‘and every child!” From the prevalence of this implacably 
polemical spirit, Mr. Colton anticipates a speedy and open dis- 
ruption, but no termination of the stunning anarchy and discord. 
The rulers of opinion, he observes, “ may divide the Presbyterian 
“‘ Church, as is soon likely to occur; but, on the same principles, 
division can never purchase peace. They may subdivide, but 
“ the inherent defects of constitution will still be there ; and, in 
‘all probability, will still break out in the same forms.” 

A further objection to the whole Presbyterian system in Ame- 
rica—(an objection at least equally applicable to the Congre- 
gational system)—is this, that it robs the pastoral office of its 
essential and reasonable influence. In the estimation of Mr. Col- 
ton, indeed, it does much more,—it robs the pastoral office of its 
legitimate and primitive influence. This latter consideration, 
however, he is content, for the present, to waive ; not because he 
questions the strength of the argument from the principles and 
the practice of primitive antiquity ; but simply, because his more 
immediate purpose is to discuss the whole matter, purely upon 
those open grounds, which lie without the boundaries of histori- 
cal or theological controversy. According to his representation, 
then, if there be on earth a servus servorum, it is a Presbyterian, 
or a Congregational minister, in the United States. ‘The con- 
dition of such persons, in this country, is well known to be often 
sufficiently degrading ; but, in America, they are frequently com- 
pelled to sound the very base note of humiliation. ‘Their servi- 
tude must be absolutely intolerable! ‘The Presbyterian pastor 
has a session of ruling elders associated with him in the pastoral 
office, each of whom has equal voice with himself, except that he 
is, ex officio, Moderator. In the Congregational Churches, there 
are, associated with the minister, certain officers called deacons, 
and, in some instances, a standing committee, whose influence is 
often still more oppressive than that of the ruling elders of the 
Presbyterians, inasmuch as their powers are more imperfectly 
defined, These functionaries, for the most part, are men whose 
attainments are narrow, and whose self-confidence is proportion- 
ably vast. Woe be to the preacher who travels an inch beyond 
the circle of their vision in theology, or ventures upon a line of 
scriptural interpretation which may sound new or strange in their 
ears! ‘The slightest digression from the common track, instantly 
brings his orthodoxy into suspicion. And, what is still more 
vexatious,—we had almost said, more inhuman,—if the over- 
laboured drudge should chance to preach a sermon which the 
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associates have heard before, or if he should seek to relieve him- 
self, by an exchange of duty, more frequently than they approve, 
his sinking energies are, straightway, refreshed by a charge of 
laziness and neglect. Of late years, too, the Inquisition has 
become itinerant. The self-commissioned apostles have gone 
forth, from town to town, and from district to district, to search 
into the conduct and fidelity of clergymen whom they never saw ; 
and have made their way into the closets of their spiritual guides, 
to advise them, and to admonish them, and to assist them by 
their prayers. And, having fulfilled their blessed office, they 
have proceeded, “ staff and scrip,” upon the circuit of their visi- 
tation. So that here, with a vengeance, is illustrated the sentence 
with which we began. If men will not have bishops, according 
to God’s appointment, bishops they still must have, in some form 
or other. We have all read of them who despised the statutes of 
the Lord; and to whom the Lord, in his righteous anger, gave 
statutes which were not good, and judgments whereby they should 
not live. Aud, we apprehend that the present history of Presby- 
terian and Congregational Episcopacy in the United States, 
might furnish a very pregnant commentary upon this text, to all 
who have ears to hear, or hearts to understand. 

Occasionally, indeed, there does occur something like an in- 
surrection of honorable and independent feeling against all this 
mean, ignorant, and vulgar tyranny. A somewhat amusing 
instance of this is related by Mr. Colton :— 


“ T have heard of one reception of these lay apostles, which may not 
be unworthy of record. One pair of them—for they went forth ‘two 
and two,’ and thus far were conformed to Scripture—both of them 
mechanics, and one a shoemaker, having abandoned their calling to 
engage in this enterprise, came upon a subject, who was not well dis- 
posed to recognise their commission. They began to talk with him: 
‘ We have come to stir you up.’ ‘ How is the shoe business in your 
city?’ said the clergyman to the shoemaker, who was the speaker. For 
it was a city from which they came. The shoemaker looked vacant, 
and stared at the question, as if he thought it not very pertinent to his 
errand, and after a little pause, proceeded in the discharge of his office : 
‘We have come to give your church a shaking.’ ‘Is the market for 
shoes good ?’ said the clergyman. Abashed at this apparent rate 
the shoemaker paused again; and again went on in like manner. To 
which the clergyman :—‘ Your business is at a stand, sir, I presume; I 
suppose you have nothing to do.’ And so the dialogue went on: the 
shoemaker confining himself to his duty, and the clergyman talking 
only of shoes, in varied and constantly shifting colloquy, till the perverse 
and wicked pertinacity of the latter discouraged the former ; and the 
shoemaker and his brother took up their hats, to ‘ shake off the dust of 
their feet,’ and turn away to a more hopeful subject, The clergyman 
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bowed them very civilly out of doors, expressing his wish, as they 
departed, that the shoe business might soon revive. Of course, these 
lay apostles, in this instance, were horror-struck ; and it cannot be sup- 

they were much inclined to leave their blessing behind them." — 
pp. 36, 37. 

But there are still worse things behind. The zeal of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational denominations in America may, 
almost without rhetorical figure or exaggeration, be said to have 
assumed the aspect of a Moloch. It demands human victims ; 
and this, not occasionally, but perpetually; not by ones and twos, 
but by multitudes. ‘The lust for novelty is the high priest which 
presides over these appalling immolations ; in plain language, 
sermons and meetings, without end, and in almost endless variety, 
are exacted of the clergy. The demand upon the resources of 
the preacher-—intellectual, imaginative, and physical—are merci- 
less and incessant, ‘The spiritual appetite is jaded by the con- 
stantly accumulating multiplicity of religious accasions. The 
demand for fresh excitement increases with the frequency and 
intensity of its application. The labours of the ministers, instead 
of satisfying the unnatural and feverish thirst, only aggravate it 
nearly to madness; and the result is, that they are often well 
nigh torn to pieces by the spirits which their own incantations 
have called up. ‘To an observer who is infected with the com- 
mon frenzy, the whole process shows like a glorious and trium- 
phant going forth of the Spirit of God. ‘To a self-possessed 
and sober-minded spectator, it appears under the aspect de- 
scribed by Mr. Cotton—“ It is as if Satan had come into the 
“ world, in the form of an angel of light ; seeming to be urging 
“on a good work, but pushing it so hard, as to destroy the 
“ Jabourers by over-action,” ‘The havoc produced by this insa- 
tiable religious orgasm, is thus described by Mr. Colton :— 


“ The wasting energies—the enfeebled, ruined health—the frequent 
prematare deaths—the failing of ministers in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational connexions from these causes, all over the country, almost as 
soon as they have begun to work—all which is too manifest not to be 
seen, which everybody feels that takes any interest in this subject,—are 

incipally and with few exceptions owing to the unnecessary, exor- 

itant demands on their intellectual powers, their moral and physical 
energies. And the worst of it is, we not only have no indemnification 
for this amazing, immense sacrifice, by a real improvement of the state 
of religion, but the public mind on this subject is vitiated ; an unnatu- 
ral appetite for spurious excitements, all tending to fanaticism, and not 
a little of it the essence of fanaticism, is created and nourished. The 
interests of religion in the land are actually thrown backward. It is a 
fever, a disease which nothing but time, pains, and a change of system 
can cure. A great body of the most talented, best educated, most 
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zealous, most pious, and purest Christian ministers in the country—not 
to disparage any others—a body which, in all respects, will bear an 
advantageous comparison with any of their class in the world, is 
threatened to be enervated, to become sickly, to have their minds wasted 
and their lives sacrificed, out of season, and with real loss to the public, 
by the very means which prostrates them, even though we should leave 
out of the reckoning the premature end to which they are brought. 
This spectacle, at this moment before the eyes of the wide community, 
is enough to fill the mind of an enlightened Christian with dismay. I 
have myself been thrown ten years out of the stated use of the ministry 
by this very cause, and may therefore be entitled to feel and to speak on 
the subject. And when I see my brethren fallen and falling around me, 
like the slain in battle, the plains of our land literally covered with 
these unfortunate victims, I am constrained to express a most carnest 
desire, that some adequate remedy may be applied. 

‘““ As a people, we have been too fond of novelties ; flushed with 
apparent, transient success, we have given reins to rash experiment ; 
and the excesses and extravagances into which large portions of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational bodies have been pushed by ruthless 
hands, have thrown the air of sobriety over the modes of operation 
usually practised by one of the largest denominations of our fellow 
Christians, which twenty years ago we in our wisdom were accustomed 


. to regard in the light of extravagance, not to say fanaticism. It isa 


singular fact, that the Methodists—whom I name only with respect— 
have in their uniform career been left far behind in all those things, 
which formerly were looked upon in them as great excess. Our only 
remedy now is to allow fanaticism to burn out its own fires by letting it 
alone; the fuel cannot always last; and to rely upon the good sense 
and sobriety of the community in a course of independent opera- 
tions.""—pp. 40, 41. 


Among the disastrous triumphs of this rabid infatuation, Mr, 
Colton seems inclined to reckon the prevalence of religious in- 
sanity. He does not, indeed, venture to say this in the language 
of confident accusation; but he has seen and heard enough to 
warrant the suspicion. One lunatic hospital he visited himself; 
and there he was mournfully struck with the predominance of 
religious mania. The observations of an intelligent friend have 
helped to strengthen him in his belief of the fact. The conclu- 
sion of the following paragraph exhibits a melancholy instance of 
the process by which a youthful mind may be thus, irretrievably, 
overthrown :— 


“ Religion is a dread and awful theme in itself. That is, as all must 
concede, there are revealed truths belonging to this category. To invest 
these truths with terrors that do not belong to them, by bringing them 
out in distorted shapes and unnatural forms; to surprise a tender and 
unfortified mind by one of awful import, without exhibiting the corre- 
sponding relief which Christianity has provided ; to frighten, shock, and 
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paralyze the mind with alternations and scenes of horror, caretully con- 
cealing the ground of encouragement and hope, till reason is shaken and 
hurled from its throne, for the sake of gaining a convert, and in making 
a convert, to make a maniac—as doubtless sometimes occurs under this 
mode of preaching, for we have the proof of it—involves a fearful 
responsibility. 1 have just heard of an interesting girl thus driven to 
distraction, in the city of New York, at the tender age of fourteen, by 
being approached by the preacher after a sermon of this kind, with a 
secretary by his side, with a book and pen in his hand, to take down the 
names and answers of those who, by invitation, remained to be con- 
versed with. Having taken her name, the Rew asked, ‘ Are you for 
God, or the devil?’ Being overcome, her head depressed, and in tears, 
she made no reply. ‘Put ber down, then, in the devil’s book !’ said 
the preacher to his secretary. From that time the poor girl became 


insane ; and in ber simplicity and innocence has been accustomed to tell 
the story of her misfortune !”—p. 44. 


To crown all these mischiefs, there is imminent danger lest 


religion, pure and undefiled, should be fatally dishonored by the 


distortions and deformities inflicted on her, by this foul, strange, 
and most unnatural violence. “ The superstitious and enormi- 
“ties of the Roman Catholic Church,” says Mr. Colton, “ gave 
* birth to what is commonly called the French infidelity. ‘The 
“ fanaticism of our own country, if it should extend itself widely, 
“ and prevail long, would not, probably, create an infidelity so 
“ fierce, because it is not imposed by authority. But it would 
* bring religion into general contempt.”—p. 45. 

In the last place, MI r, Colton enters a distinct and well-reasoned 
protest against the process by which members of the sectarian 
Churches are admitted into full communion. ‘The public profes- 
sion, by the candidate, of a hope that he has been born again,—the 
examination into his orthodoxy before a board of daymen,—his ad- 
mission to the state of a probationer before the whole congregation 
of the people,—his subsequent entrance upon a solemn covenant, 
first with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and secondly 
with the Church which he is about to join; all these strange 
devices and inventions are more or less familiar to every one, who 
is conversant with the practice of Dissenting communities in this 
country. But all these things appear, from Mr, Colton’s state- 
ments, to flourish, in still more rampant predominance, throughout 
the United States ; and, without exception, they are all deprecated 
and stigmatized by him as utterly vicious in principle, and un- 
speakably mischievous in operation. He condemns the whole of 
them, as forming a system which makes the most preposterous 
demands upon the nerves, the self-possession, and the intellectual 
resources of the candidates, and which offers insufferable vio- 
lence to that sensitive and retiring delicacy which often distin- 
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guishes those very spirits that are most deeply touched by the 
power of religion. But, above all, he complains of the scheme 
as a fatal departure from the whole spirit of the Primitive and 
Apostolic Church. ‘ I am forced to believe,” he says, “ that 
« Christ, and the members of His body, the Church Universal, 
“are connected with Him, and constituted in Him, only through 
“ his appointed ministry ; whereas this mode is a constitution, or 
“ organization, superadded by man .. . . Every Christian, who 
“has been baptized, and publicly recognized as such, by an 
“ authorized ministry, is a member in full; and his membership 
“is constituted, solely and alone, through the ministry, and not 
“ by association with other members.” And he concludes, upon 
the whole matter, that, * in all points of view, the theory of this 
“(the Sectarian) system is the most unfortunate in its applica- 
“tion. The ministry is robbed of its primitive powers. Vir- 
“ tually, there is no ministry ; their feet and hands are bound in 
“ chains ; they are entirely subject to the popular will.”—>p. 54, 

It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable, to an English 
Churchman, to contemplate the views entertained by an Ameri- 
can proselyte to Episcopacy, relative to the process by which this 
unhappy “ defeat” has been wrought upon the life of the original 
and apostolic system :— 


“ The history of this incredible change—incredible but for the fact, 
that stares the world in the face—is perfectly manifest. First, the 
reformation from Popery, in some of the forms into which it branched, 
went further, as all such violent changes are apt to do, than simply to 
reject what was bad—which was the ground of controversy—and de- 
molished much that was good. Because the Pope, and the factitious 
hierarchy, of which he was the head, had assumed too much of power, 
the reformation did not indeed dissolve the Christian ministry, but only 
rescued by scarcely saving it; and lodged it in some fragments of the 
Reformed Church. With some, who are nice and conscientious, not 
only as to the most probable primitive organization of the Christian 
ministry, but also as to its historical and uninterrupted descent, Presby- 
terian ordination is doubtful, at best ; and as to myself, on a re-exami- 
nation, it has proved unsatisfactory. J am inclined to the belief, that 
nothing but the strong bias of education, and winking at defects of argu- 
ment in the pride and strength of a long-cherished opinion, can make it 
satisfactory. As to Congregationalism, I say it with the greatest res 
for all of that denomination, with whom I have been associated, believ- 
ing them to be honest as 1 myself was—though, as it happened, I was 
ordained a Presbyterian*—I have come at last to the conviction, that 


* « If it be admitted, that Presbyterian ordination is valid, end Conga not, 
the former in the United States is, to a considerable extent, vitiated by the fact, that 
Presbyteries have been erected and composed of Congregational ministers, if not 


exclusively, yet principally ; so that it may have happened, and in all probability has 


happened, that ministers imposing hands, as Presbyterians, for Presbyterian ordination, 
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the Nonconformists and Independents of England broke down and dissolved 


the Christian ministry, so far as themselves were concerned ; and conse- 
quently doomed all their descendants in the United States to the same pre- 
dicament. In the contest against prelatical ascendancy, and other vices 
of the English Church, both as an establishment and as an overstrained 
Episcopacy—which were grievous enough, and which are still grievous— 
the Nonconformists and Independents, in dissolving their connexion and 
seeking redress, and in the passion of the time, lost their respect for a 
ministry that was so unfriendly and oppressive to them, went off into an 
extreme, and declared against and renounced all the rights and claims of 
E,piscopacy—resolving themselves into the original elements of society, 
so far as Ecclesiastical organization is concerned. Of course, if it be 
admitted that there must be an uninterrupted descent of the Christian 
ministry, it was los¢ as to that form, in which history attests it had pre- 
viously existed. It is known that high Presbyterians do not respect the 
Independent, or Congregational ministry, as valid. In England, for the 
most part, they do not themselves respect it on account of dervvation, 
but only as being recognised by the people. To this day, in that coun- 
try, the public notices of the setting apart of Congregational ministers 
to their respective charges, are intentionally and uniformly expressed 
simply as a recognition—thereby formally repudiating and disclaiming 
the idea and rite of ordination, or consecration. In this there is no mis- 
take, as all their public notices of the kind will show. And it is per- 
fectly evident, that the term recognition is adopted as declarative of a 
principle, in opposition to consecration, ‘This is consistent, and proves a 
consciousness, and is itself an open and public confession, that a descent 
of the ministry is not claimed, and that all pretension to consecration is 
in principle disclaimed, 

“To make thorough work in this change, and to maintain consistency, 
the pastor is required to be a member of his own Church, or Associa- 
tion, on a footing of equality with all other members ; and his supe- 
riority, as pastor, is merely nominal and influential. In principle the 
association can at any time degrade him, and put another member of 
their body—if they deem him better qualified, or if he is more agreeable 
to them—over his head and in his place. From such a decision there 
is no appeal, as all these congregations are in principle and professedly 
Independents—that is, independent of each other's control. Such a 
change, according to custom, would indeed require another recognition 
by an assembly of pastors for public purposes. But I believe it would 
be true to say, that this recognition, as it is always called, is a mere 
matter of form, to render the choice and appointment more imposing 
and influential-—and that it is not required by any other consideration. 
Of course, in principle, the ministry is nothing. It originates in the 
popular will; it is set up and put down by the popular will ; and is 


merely influential, as the accidents of society may favour it.”—pp. 
54—56, 


were every one of them ordained as Congregationalists. Though I cannot affirm, yet 


I suspect that such was the case in my own ordination by the Presbytery of Niagara in 
1817.” 
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Among the favourite expedients, for keeping the religious cir- 
culation of Christian communities in a brisk and healthy con- 
dition, may be reckoned the practice of “ mutual watch and 
“ care,’—the institution of a sort of spiritual frank-pledge,— 
which is deemed a most important element in the Presbyterian 
and Congregational constitution. By this notable contrivance, 
every individual of society is, in effect, converted into a spy, and 
an inquisitor, on the conduct of his neighbour. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a device better fitted than this to freeze the 
current of all social intercourse, or to poison the very sources of 
all domestic enjoyment. It endows the very walls which we 
inhabit with eyes and ears, and puts us in fear of “ airy tongues, 
“which syllable men’s names,” in accents denoting a fearful 
omnipresence of the spirit of all uncharitableness. One would 
almost as willingly live under the old regime of Venice, as in a 
community where it should be impossible to get beyond the hear- 
ing, and the sight, of the sleepless demon of censure and accusa- 
tion. It may be true, that Christian men are bound, by the laws 
of Christian brotherhood, to sharpen the countenance of each 
other ; so that, at all times, and in all directions, a keen edge may 
be presented against the assaults of iniquity and ungodliness, 
But it is not true that Christian souls are to grind each other, till 
they are worn down into powerless attenuation,—a result which - 
must, in time, inevitably follow, in a state of society which con- 
stitutes every man an inspector of ‘his fellow, and keeps up a 
perpetual collision of exhortation and reproof, Sparks of fire, 
indeed, may be incessantly forced out by this sort of violent and 
unnatural encounter. But the process, if long continued, must 
end in the destruction of nearly all that is truly valuable and 
useful in the conflicting materials. This, we apprehend, is the 
dictate of common sense, and of a competent knowledge of 
human nature. But, what then? The Sectarians declare that 
they have the authority of Scripture on their side. On the 
ground of Scripture, accordingly, Mr. Colton is prepared to 
meet them. He takes their texts, and fairly shakes them all to 
pieces. He shows that, even in the Apostolic times, when the 
Christian community was a small, suspected, and persecuted 
flock—when every individual had a direct and vital interest in the 
virtue and faithfulness of his neighbour—that, even then, the 
apostles felt themselves under the frequent necessity of rebuking 
and repressing the busy, meddling, inquisitive, censorious spirit, 
which was constantly at work against the peace and quiet of the 
brotherhood. What, then, can be said of this sort of agency, at 
the present day? “ Professing Christians,” says Mr. Colton, — 
“ will not consent to such interference; and there is no good 
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“reason why they should, It is the most unprofitable and 
“ obnoxious business, which any persons can set themselves 
“ about.” In the existing state of things, the frontier line be- 
tween the Church, and what is called the world, is not, and can- 
not possibly be, so broadly and visibly marked, as it was previously 
to the demolition of idolatry and paganism. And this may be 
a cogent and powerful motive for vigilance, to every individual 
Christian; whose main business it is, or ought to be, to guard 
against the danger of backsliding from the Church into the 
world. But, still, this is a state of things which invests the office 
of mutual watch and guardianship with a difficulty and a deli- 
cacy which ought to deter all persons, possessed by the genuine 
spirit of love and soberness, from plunging headlong into its 
responsibilities. ‘‘ My next door neighbour in a city,” says Mr. 
Colton, “ might be a member of the same Church with myself; 
* and yet it is possible that IL should be ignorant whether he be 
“4 Christian, or a Jew, or a Mahometan, because I do not 
“ know him at all. How preposterous, then, is it, that [ should 
“ be Ais guardian, and he mine, (even if it were proper,) simply 
“ because we happen to be members of the same Church ? The 
“ spirit of the primitive Church, in all that was good, is what we 
“want. The circumstances we cannot have.”—pp. 75, 76. — 

From the foregoing outline of Mr. Colton’s exposition, it 
would appear as if some friendly guide had stepped in to dissi- 
pate the mists and vapours which had, for a long time, been over- 
clouding his mortal sight ; and had disclosed to him, in formid- 
able vision, the powers which have been, and are, at work, for the 
subversion of the ancient apostolic structure of the Church— 

Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Trojx 
Numina ! 

And the spectacle, thus awfully unfolded, seems to have wrought 
an entire revolution in his mind, and to have rallied all his ener- 
gies, and all his affections, round the Episcopal fabric of his 
native land. The Episcopacy of Rome, his countrymen per- 
petually insist, is powerful and dangerous; and this, of course, Mr. 
Colton willingly concedes. Neither does he at all deny that the 
Episcopacy of England is an overstrained and exaggerated form 
of the primitive institution ; at once aggrandized and corrupted 
by its inauspicious connection with the State. With the truth, 
or the falsehood of this accusation, we have, at present, no con- 
cern. It, nevertheless, is most important to keep in mind, that 
the charge és, distinctly and repeatedly, advanced by him—(though 
much more in sorrow than in anger)—lest it should be imagined 
that we are producing the testimony of a witness committed, 
without reserve, to the cause of our own National Establish- 
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ment. But—leaving Rome and England to maintain their own 
respective causes, as they best may—he is principally anxious to 
protest against the reasoning from Papal and Anglican Epis- 
copacy, to American Episcopacy, as at present constituted, The 
two former may be as powerful, and as dangerous, as their worst 
enemies can possibly surmise. But how, he asks, does it follow 
from this, that the latter is, also, powerful and dangerous? In 
order to show the absurdity of any such inference, he brings the 
matter, at once, to the test of a comparison. ‘The first instance 
produced by him, is that of the Methodistical community, which, 
he tells us, if estimated by the number of its communicants, in 
different countries, is perhaps the largest (certainly among the 
largest), of all the Protestant denominations in the world. By 
the constitution of the American Episcopal Church, the laity 
are not only admitted to an equal footing, in debate and counsel 
on all questions of legislation and government, but they have a 
check on the clergy; and, through the clergy, on the bishops. 
For, the house of bishops can enact nothing independently of the 
house of clerical and lay deputies ; and the latter house can vote 
nothing without the concurrence of the laity, Nay, more, in 
general convention, the deputation from any one diocese can call 
the entire ranks of the laity to a separate vote; a majority of 
whom can pronounce a velo on any measure. But, how is it in 
the Methodist connexion? The laity, there, undoubtedly, can 
exercise a very powerful check in all pecuniary matters. ‘The 
privilege of licensing the clergy rests, also, for the most part, 
with a board of laymen, But the clergy, once chosen, form the 
sole depository of ecclesiastical power, The laity have neither 
voice nor representation in the government of the community. It 
“ is clear, therefore,” says Mr. Colton, “ that the American Epis- 
“ copal Church, in its constitutional organization, is not to be 
“compared with the Methodist, if we confine our view to the 
‘ concentration of power in the clergy.”—p. 853. 

But, to proceed to other denominations and societies. The 
history and the condition of these, one and all, furnish a per- 
petual commentary on the maxim, that “ God sends us bishops, 
“whether we will have them or not.” However captivating it 
may be, in speculation, parity is a thing which, in practice, never 
can exist; or which, at least, never can endure for a twelvemonth 
together, so long as intellect, and strength of character, are so 
unequally distributed among the children of men. Favorable 
circumstances, or superior talents, or a happy combination of 
both, will tend, inevitably, to the elevation of this individual, or 
of that, into a position of commanding sway. And, if the 
society in which this eminence is attained by him be a religious 
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society, from that moment the man is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a bishop. He is, frequently, a Pontifex Maximus in his 
own community. He has a “ voice potential,” which is next to 
irresistible. self-willed, unconstitutional, irresponsible, and 
ever-varying Episcopacy, will always be found to rise up, sooner 
or later, out of the dead level of ministerial equality. And we 
all know that authority, when it is acquired and maintained 
merely by personal influence, will often 
“ Play such fantastic tricks, before high heaven, 
As makes the angels weep.” 

And thus, accordingly, we find it is, with the Presbyterian-and 
Congregational connexions. ‘ God sends them bishops:” bishops, 
whose power they may deny, but can never effectually withstand ; 
and whose authority is the more dangerous and formidable, as it 
is exercised without reference to rule or precedent—canon or 
constitution ;—in short, without reference to any thing, but that 
which governs the movements of most other successful adven- 
turers in the strife for mastery—their own imperious caprices. 
The result, Mr, Colton assures us, is confusion, and disaster, and 
the perpetual and imminent danger of false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism. In support of this representation, he refers to the pre- 
sent notorious condition of these two great denominations, —In- 
deed, the multitude of independent and self-constituted bishops, 
combined with the general spirit of rigorous intolerance, has 
made the land literally to swarm with religious sects. ‘“ No 
part of Christendom,” he says, “ has been so prolific in this pro- 
“duct, as our country. It might be almost said to form our 
* religious staple... . And, just at this moment, another grand 
“ explosion seems ready to burst upon us; and the Presbyterian 
* Church of the United States is, in all probability, to be rent 
“ in twain.” —p. 204. 

Mr. Colton next proceeds to the consideration of certain 
religious societies, which are mainly indebted, for their efficacy, 
to their essentially Episcopal organization. He contends that the 
Episcopal principle is, in fact, the vital principle, of all the 
voluntary religious and benevolent associations in America, 
national and subordinate : and he further maintains that, in the 
most powertul and important of these associations, this same 
principle is brought out into far more intense and constant action, 
than it is in the Episcopal Church itself. And, first, he passes 
im review before us the American Home Missionary Society, 
which he terms an Lpiscopa/ institution, upon a stupendous 
scale, and of vast energy—wanting, of Episcopacy, nothing but 
the form and name. Its diocese is the United States of America ; 
and, at this moment, it avowedly contemplates no less than the 
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extension of its operations, until its influence shall be felt, not 
only over the whole American continent, but throughout the 
civilized world. Of this great Association, the Secretary is, in 
fact, the arch-prelate. It may be doubted whether the General 
of the order of Jesus is more absolute than this august and well- 
nigh omnipotent functionary. He has, under his supervision and 
control, upwards of 700 clergy, and 1050 congregations: while 
all the 17 bishops of the Episcopal Church together, for the 
same ground, have only 772 clergy, with between 800 and 900 
congregations—averaging about 47 clergy for each bishop. “ All 
“ this,” says Mr. Colton, “ leaves the aspirations of true Ameri- 
“can Episcopacy out of sight! ‘They are not to be named in 
“such company.” And all this, too, illustrates, in a most 
astounding manner, the very curious fact, that, in a land which 
revolts against Episcopacy ‘y, as something formidably ** powerful 
“and dangerous,” the principle of Episcopacy is vigorously and 
incessantly at work. The Providence of God, acting through 
the ordinary constitution of human nature, has furnished this 
mighty Association with a bishop, though under the very unpre- 
suming title of a Secretary! But, call the Secretary a bishop, and 
the charm would instantly be broken. ‘The abomination of the 
Romish (and, perhaps, of the Anglican) hierarchy, would, in- 
continently, rise up in spectral horror, before the eyes of presi- 
dent, committee, sub-committee, and operative missionary, And, 
the chances are, that the whole of this comprehensive and most 
Catholic Association would then speedily fall to pieces, Such is 
the enchantment, and such the disenchantment, which frequently 
attend upon a name! Such is the tendency of human nature to 
provide itself with the convenient lubrication of words, whenever 
it is solicitous to slip away from the iron precision of things! 
Then there is the Board of Missions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. And then, again, there is the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions; an in- 
stitution which, in the extent of its plan, resembles the Propa- 
ganda of Rome. Each of these Associations, Mr. Colton tells 
us, has achieved wonders ; more especially the latter. And how 
have the wonders been achieved? even by virtue of systematic 
exertion, and energetic resolution. And what has been the secret 
of all this energy, and all this determination? Let Mr. Colton 
answer—* The energy has always depended, and still depends, 
“on their Episcopal power of control. ‘They act,” he says, “on 
“ the Episcopal principle to the very letter, under the most rigid 
“system. ‘lhe Episcopacy of the United States, as compared 
“with this, in its operation on the clergy, is mildness—gentle- 
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“ unreasonable. The system is indispensable to the work. I 
‘only mean to develop the fact ; and to set it in a light of com- 
“ parison, so far as it 1s pertinent to my object. It is a principle 
« of the missionary work, that he who devotes himself to it, has 
“ no will of his own, And it is a high and noble character ; its 
“ reward is in heaven.” The certainty, and the grandeur of its 
reward, we have no disposition to call in question. But this is a 
matter which must rest entirely with Him, who seeth in secret, 
and shall recompense openly. With regard to the fact itself, 
however, considered as a mere earthly phenomenon, it does strike 
us as something singularly curious and instructive. We have 
here the implicit obedience of a Jesuit, exemplified in the ser- 
‘ants of a Racsetent Association, every member of which would 
rise up, in fierce insurrection, against the dangerous and arbitrary 
domination of an Episcopal bench ! 

“ But now,” says Mr. Colton, “ consider the unhappy rela- 
‘‘tions of the Home Missionary Society, and the Board of 
“« Missions of the Presbyterian Church; both Episcopal institu- 

tions in principle, and that of the highest order, ‘Throughout 
the wide territories of the Presbyterian Church, these societies 
cover the whole, and the same ground ; are of the same nature, 
and have the same object. ‘They come into collision every- 
where, dividing Churches, Presbyteries, Synods, and the Gene- 
“val Assembly, All these unhappy results would be entirely 
“ avoided, under the proper forms of Episcopacy. And so, 
generally, we may say of the known collisions of the Presby- 
terian Church, im other forms, and on other topics—practical, 
doctrinal, and disciplinary.” 

We have, next, to consider the American, and the two great 
Presbyterian, education societies; three institutions of momentous 
influence, and vast resources. ‘They have, under their care, as 
beneficiaries, no less than 2230 young men, in the various stages 
of their academical and theological education ; beginning from 
the time when they are called from the plough and the workshop, 
wnd ending with their commission to preach the Gospel, and to 
administer its ordinances, And the annual revenue at their dis- 
posal, for these purposes, amounts to upwards of 170,000 dol- 
lars. ‘* And thus,” says Mr. Colton, “ this immense system of 
* educating and forming the minds of such a large body of men, 
“and of sending them forth to educate and form the minds of 
“the people seattered over the face of the country, is concen- 
“ trated and lodged in the hands of a few individuals.” In other 
words, the system is, virtually and essentially, Episcopal. And 
well may Mr. Colton add, that “ it is a power more radical, and 
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‘* more influential over the destinies of the country, than is lodged 
“in the hands of any other equal number of men.”—p. 95. 

So much for the religious societies : and the case seems to be 
much the same with all other combinations for benevolent and 
moral purposes. As for the ‘Temperance Society, the spirit of 
its administration appears to be, positively, u/tra-pontifical. Lts 
anathema is tremendous. ‘There is constantly issuing from its 
mouth a two-edged sword, which hews down all opposition: for 
it despatches by the mail, in all directions, copies of its rules and 
pledges; it publishes the names of those who give in their adhe- 
sion; and the preterition of the names of those who decline, vir- 
tually amounts to a fearful sentence of reprobation ; especially if 
the recusant happens to be a minister of conspicuous note. Mr. 
Colton mentions the instance of a clergyman, occupying a most 
important post in the community, who was a decided friend to 
the general designs of the society, but had been induced to with- 
hold his name, by his disapprobation of the absurd rigour of cer- 
tain of the pledges which it exacted from its members. At 
length, however, the Bull arrived from the Vatican at Albany. 
Resistance was hopeless: and the man was compelled, by the 
terrors of publication, to write himself among the fanatics of self- 
denial. ‘ Elis station was such, that he could not get along 
* comfortably without complying with this.order. And here,” he 
added, “ was tyranny with a vengeance !"—(p. But this 
seems to be the peculiar type of American Liberty, throughout 
the whole frame of society. ‘The abhorrence of official power 1s 
wniversal and intense. But the domination of influence is omni- 
potent and omnipresent ; and this, whether the influence-be con- 
centrated in the person of an individual, or whether it rushes on 
with the momentum which belongs to a tyrant majority. In 
either case, a dreadful interdict impends over the head of the 
gainsayer: and when once the sentence of excommunication has 
gone forth, the offender is instantly invested with the caput lupi- 
num. He undergoes a translation ten thousand times more fear- 
ful than that of Bully Bottom. And it is well if the unhappy 
monster is not turned over to the tender mercies of that tre- 
mendous functionary, whose name is Lynch ; and who, we sus- 
pect, may justly boast of an intimate consanguinity with one 
Captain Rock. In short, what are called constitutional monarchs 
and prelates, are plants which may be fit enough for laborious 
cultivation, in effete and worn-out lands. But, in the fresh and 


vigorous soil of America, Royalty and Episcopacy spring up, 


everywhere, in wild and spontaneous luxuriance. The country 1s 
overrun with them, throughout the length and breadth of it; the 
whole people are, as it were, a generation of kings and priests. 
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What, therefore, have they to do with “ the rotten privilege and 
“custom” of antiquity? Why should laws and canons be called 
in, to circumseribe their birthright? Why should they suffer a 
formal and legalized monopoly of power to insult the glorious 
and sovereign liberty, wherewith they have been made free? Be- 
sides, as for Episcopacy,—considered as a recognized form of 
Ecclesiastical government,—has it not the mark of the beast 
upon its forehead? Is it not instinct with the very spirit of 
monopolizing domination? Has it not wrought all manner of 
abomination at home? And is it not, at this hour, doing the 
same thing in Great Britain, though on a smaller scale, and with 
mutilated energies? And if, for fear of being drunken with the 
ancient cup of sorcery, men thus prefer the wild grapes to the 
product of the vineyard, why should they not be indulged in their 
taste; although, thereby, their own teeth, and the teeth of their 
children, should be. set on edge, from one generation to another ! 

It will be vain, we fear, for Mr, Colton to exclaim, in reply to 
all this, “ God has ordained that the interests of human society 
‘* shall have individuals to preside over them. ‘There must be a 
“ king, or a president, over the nation, There must be governors 
“over provinces, and smaller states. ‘There must be mayors of 
“ cities ; heads of colleges; masters in schools ; fathers of fami- 
“lies, All departments of societies require a head, And shall 
“the Church of God alone be without them? And shall the 
“ commonwealth of pastors have no head f” It will be vain for 
him to protest that its miserable acephalism is among the grandest 
defects of the Congregational, or Presbyterian scheme ; that it is 
a violation of the dictates of universal experience; that it is a 
great chasm in the natural constitution of human society ; that it 
is as Impossible to accomplish the great objects of religion, with- 
out a social organization, as it is to attain the objects of civil 
government without it; that religion without government runs 
into fanaticism—into chaos—in the same manner as the ordinary 
state of society would be dissolved into anarchy without civil 
order. All this is obsolete and mouldy wisdom! It may do very 
well in the old countries! But it will find no favour in a land, 
whose glory it is, that its people govern themselves; and we may, 
perhaps, be forgiven for adding, whose delusion it is, that the 
people often fancy that they are governing themselves, when, in 
fact, they are ouly led by men who have craft enough to dupe 
them, or driven by men who have force of character enough to 
seize the reins. 

Among us, however,—whose ears are not yet guite so much 
accustomed to the wild and dithyrambic harmonies which are 
stirring the inmost heart of the western world,—the soberer mea- 
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sures of our brother Episcopaliati may yet be listened to without 
impatience, if not with universal applause. We, accordingly, 
shall lay before our readers the contrast, exhibited by Mr. Colton, 
between the spirit of the Episcopal and the Presbyterian com- 
munities, in his own country. And this we shall not be deterred 
from doing by the expression of certain of his opinions, which 
imply—(whether justly, or unjustly, we cannot stop ¢o discuss)— 
a tolerably intelligible rebuke to our own Established Chureh, 
for admitting political interest and passion to too close an inter- 
course with her holier principles :— 


“ On the whole: I trust I need not go farther to show, that there are 
far more formidable powers possessed and wielded by numerous public 
religious and other associations in our country, than can fairly be attri- 
buted to the Episcopacy of the Episcopal Church, or to its ecclesiastical 
organization; nay, that by inspection and scrutiny, the power of the 
latter, in all but a needful and wholesome influence, vanishes, while that 
of the others is as vigorous as needs be ; and in some of them more so, 
Besides, the influence of the American Episcopal Church is uniform, 
well-defined, tangible, fixed by constitutional laws, and remains the same 
from the date of its existence; the public can see what it bas been, 
what it is, and may satisfactorily know what it will continue to be ; 
while that of many of these comparatively irresponsible institutions, is 
developing new and latent energies from year to year, constantly wring 
in their forms, and surprising the public with some hitherto undiscovere 
features. 

‘It is moreover to be said in praise of the Episcopal Church, that she 
has most scrupulously abstained from meddling with all political ques- 
tions; that she has never approached them—a most important and mate- 
rial fact in that regard, which has been under consideration in this 
chapter ; at the same time, that the most exciting political question, 
now convulsing the nation, has been carried into the Presbyterian con- 
nexion to a wide extent, been discussed warmly in Churches, in Presby- 
teries, and Synods, and in many of them passed into the form of resolu- 
tions, so as to draw down the notice of our national legislature, and 
caused it to be said on the floor of the Senate—‘ that if the Presbyterian 
Church should insist on agitating this question, it would divide the 
Union.’ This is the substance and point of the declaration, though not 
perhaps the exact words. I quote from memory. 

‘* This uniform and conscientious abstinence from politics is a most 
important feature, and a practically salutary element in the American 
Episcopal Church. It is meddling with politics that has for centuries 
been most injurious to Christian churches—injurious and destructive to 
their appropriate character and spiritual influence—and greatly injurious 
to their reputation; and, I may add, to the reputation and influence of 
Christianity in the world. It is not without reason, that political men 
and governments are jealous of large Christian organizations—as bi 
so abundantly attests, that the influence acquired by them has been fre- 
quently abused. When, therefore, we see the Presbyterian Church, as 
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a Church, taking up questions which have an intimate connexion with 
the structure of our political institutions, and passing resolutions upon 
them for the purpose of influencing the public mind, it becomes a 
natural subject of anxiety, not only with Christians, who desire to see 
politics kept out of the Church, but with politicians and statesmen, who 
are always jealous of such interference. It tends to keep alive and 
nourish that prejudice, which has so long been felt, and to give occasion 
for a renewal of the charge—tbat Christians in their organizations have 
political designs.” —pp. 96—98. 


Mr. Colton’s third chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
certain objections to the Liturgy, and other forms and modes of 
Episcopal worship. On this side of the Atlantic, we have been 
so long familiar with these notable topics of discontent, that an 
lengthened discussion of the subject would, probably, intlict a 
mortal weariness on our readers. It may, therefore, be sufficient 
to enumerate the causes of deadly offence which the consciences 
of Protestant America has discovered in the great work of our 
Anglican Reformers. First, then, the Episcopal Liturgy is a 
Roman Liturgy ; and, can anything thing good conie from the 
Seven Hills? Secondly, it abounds with tedious and unprofitable 
repetitions. Thirdly, there is too much getting up, and sitting 
down; too frequent a change of posture, and of topic ; too much 
interchange of different kinds of service, Xc. &c. Lourthly, the 
use of a ritual by all the people is no better than a decent mantle 
thrown over the apathy, or the hypocrisy, of the greater portion 
of them: as if there were some magic virtue in the services of 
the conventicle, which could strip the covering from the heart of 
every outward worshipper, and lay it bare to the public imspec- 
tion. Fifthly, the responses of the congregation are improper, 
unprofitable, and tend to confusion—a charge from which, alas ! 
most congregations in fhis country seem (by their careful absti- 
nence from all audible manifestation of their own personal cou- 
cern in the public offices of religion), most commendably anxious 
to relieve themselves! Siaxth/y, the liturgical form of worship is 
utterly powerless ; since, in spite of all its appliances and means, 
it 1s notorious that the Episcopalians have no religion; they are 
mere formalists : an imputation which causes Mr. Colton to blush 
for the uncharitableness of his countrymen! The seventh objec- 
tion is, in fact, but supplementary to the first,—the numerous 
holy days, and saints’ days,—the observance of which is either 
appointed or recommended,—are mere worthless relics of Romish 
superstition. And, here again, we have to remark, that the notions, 
or at least the practice, of many of our own brethren appear 
to be im marvellous accordance with those of the ultra-protestant 
fraternities of America! And yet, how singularly curious it is, 
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that those very persons, who loathe the solemn commemoration 
of apostles, evangelists, and martyrs, should be absolutely insa- 
tiable of certain stated appointments, originating in their own 
fantastic caprices, and usually known by the name of redigious 
occasions! The list of these occasions, Mr. Colton tells us, is 
perfectly suprising. ‘They form a calendar, which might emulate 
that of Rome; and, before which, our own sinks into utter in- 
significance. And all these holy days have received their conse- 
cration within the last twenty years. The original monthly Con- 
cert—(for that is the title by which many of the occasions are 
designated)—on the subject of general missions, has long since 
attained a very sacred estimation ; and so, in its train, have 
several others of the same class. There are several annual Con- 
certs, to which very great importance is attached ; as, for in- 
stance, the first Monday in the year, for the world; a day in 
February, for colleges ; another, for the cause of temperance ; and 
various others, we with its specific design. In order to show 
how easy it is to originate these ordinances, Mr. Colton informs 
us that the above-mentioned celebration of the first Monday in 
the year, received its first impulse from the suggestion of a lady! 
It was a lady who launched it, and, by her personal influence, got 
it under weigh; tll, at last, it sailed onward, with canvass ex- 
panded, and colours flying, into the deep and broad sea of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational communion. It is the same, 
he tells us, with nearly all the religious and benevolent move- 
ments of the day. With few exceptions, they have issued forth, 
not from the reservoirs and fountain-heads of ecclesiastical 
authority, but from obscure sources, to which it soon becomes 
difficult, and next to impossible, to trace them. Hes 

The effect of these multitudinous, and often long-protracted 
religious exercitations, has been—(to use the quaint expression 
of Mr. Colton}—the breaking up, and the breaking down, of the 
clergy of the land. ‘They are broken up,—for the exhanstion of 
their physical and mental energies, under this excessive and per- 
petual demand for stimulating religious applications, compels them 
to seek relief, by incessant change of situation, a process de- 
structive of their stationary local influence. ‘They are broken 
down,—because the same demand pursues them into every new 
locality. “ ‘There can be no stability of pastoral relation, in such 
‘*a state of the public mind. And, what is still more melan- 
‘“choly, the pastors themselves cannot endure it—they cannot 
‘live. ‘They are, not only constantly fluctuating, literally afloat 
“on the wide surface of the community; their spirits are sink- 
‘‘ ing, and they are fast treading upon each other’s heels, to the 


“ grave—their only place of rest.” All this while, they have but 
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little sympathy from the fanatical multitudes, for whom they are 
consuming themselves. For truly, the multitudes have, at hand, 
an exceedingly cheap and comfortable anodyne for the sufferings 
of their pastors,—even the very humane and considerate maxim, 
that if is better to wear out, than to rust out! ; 

It will not appear at all wonderful that, in a state of society 
like that which is here described, the grand accusation of all, 
against any prescribed form of devotion, should be loudly and 
generally echoed; namely, that it fetters the freedom of- the 
spirit—that it essays to bind the wind which bloweth whither- 
soever it listeth. ‘This charge very strongly reminds us of the 
reply of the Jews to our Saviour,—we never were tn bondage to 
any man:* and this, when they were themselves trampled be- 
neath the feet of imperial Rome. Mr, Colton shows (as many 
have shown before him), that they who are so disdainful of the 
tyranny of forms, are, in fact, in as errant bondage to forms, as 
the unhappy slaves whom they affect to pity and despise. ‘There 
is no getting rid of forms, in public worship. ‘The hymns of the 
conventicle are, manifestly, forms. ‘Their prayers, too; are forms. 
‘* With few exceptions,” Mr. Colton justly observes, “ and with 
“little variation, the public prayers, if not prescribed, are set 
“forms.” Men of ordinary endowments, who are supposed to 
pray extemporaneously, do but “run through an accustomed, 
“and, to their hearers, a well-recognized round of thought, from 
“which they seldom depart, week after week, and year after 
‘year. Some of them cannot vary from their set phrases.” 
‘Those who are more amply gifted may appear to be less con- 
fined, or, as the phrase is, to have more liberty, in addressing the 
Lord. “ But if their prayers are rich and various, a peep into 
 theer drawers will ordinarily discover that this gift is an acqui- 
* sition, not an endowment; and that this rich variety is the 
“ result of untiring pains to commit to writing and to memory, in 
“* the same manner as the best extemporaneous preachers produce 
“ their discourses. ‘Their prayers are forms, out of sight ; but 
‘they are no less forms.” In fact, prayers, thus elaborately pre- 
pared, are only sermons in another shape; and (with some rare 
and marvellous exceptions) no human capacity or accomplishment 
can ever be equal to this inordinate amount of preparation. “ If 
“ prayers are studied, sermons will be neglected. If supreme 
“ attention is given to sermons, the prayers will be, not only 
“ formal, but meagre. Doubtless, in nine parts out of ten, both 
‘in number and quantity, these extemporaneous prayers are mere 
“ forms; and these forms—(most common, stale, and low, having 
“all the vices of form, without the purity of a prescribed aud 

* John, viii, 33. 
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authorized ritual)}—are stereotyped in the public mind ; in the 
‘‘ mind of the leader, and of those who are led.”—p, 117. 

Having thus laid before us a whole Iliad of mischiefs, Mr, 
Colton proceeds to give us the following brief and concentrated 
exhibition of the evil; to which we earnestly solicit the attention 
of our readers :— 


“ Never since the days of the apostles was a country blessed with so 
enlightened, pious, orthodox, faithful, willing clergy, as the United 
States of America at this moment; and never did a ministry, so worthy 
of trust, have so little independence to act according to their conscience 
and best discretion. They are literally the victims of a spiritual tyranny, 
that has started up and burst upon the world in a new form—at least 
with an extent of sway that has never been known. It is an influence, 
which comes up from the lowest conditions of life, which is vested in 
the most ignorant minds, and therefore the more unbending and uncon- 
trolable. It is an influence, which has been fostered and blown into a 
wide-spread flame, by a class of itinerating ministers, who have suddenl 
started up and overrun the land, decrying and denouncing all that have 
not yielded at once to their sway—by direct and open efforts shaking 
and destroying public confidence in the settled and more sweseige's 
ministry—leaving old paths and striking out new ones—demolishing old 
systems and substituting others—and disturbing and deranging the 
whole order of society, as it had existed before, And it is to this new 
state of things, so harassing, so destructive to health and life, that the 
regular ministry of this country—the best mae most pious, most 
faithful, and in all respects the most worthy Christian ministry, that the 
Church has ever enjoyed in any age—are made the victims. They 
cannot resist it—they are overwhelmed by it. 

‘* Doubtless, there is a redeeming spirit in reserve ; I could not con- 
fide in Providence, if I did not believe it. The clergy of this land are 
worth too much to be lost—to be sacrificed. I trust it will not be long 
before they will be able to assert their prerogatives, and recover their 
appropriate influence.” —pp. 138, 139, 


In the fourth chapter, the claims of Episcopacy are considered. 
Of course, Mr. Colton does not attempt to embrace the whole 
of this high argument. He is content to refer to the great 
standard works, for a due exhibition of that argument, in all its 
impregnable strength ; and, simply, to point out those more 
prominent considerations which have, principally, influenced him 
in the formation of his own opinions. Our space forbids us to 
do much more than intimate that, in the outset of this discussion, 
he plants his foot upon very lofty ground. He assumes it to 
have been the design of Christ that there should be a permanent 
miuistry, of some kind or other, over his Church; and he argues 
that a ministry, without authority, is something altogether nugatory 
and contemptible. Authority is the inseparable attribute of office ; 
nay, its very essence. As for the forms and modes, under which the 


office is instituted—these, indeed, may be merely accidents ; but, — 
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even so, these accidents themselves are matters of the deepest 
importance ; seeing that, without them, it is impossible for the 
world to know what, and whom, to respect, as invested with 
authority. But, further, if such provision was originally needful, 
it is equally needful that it should be continued in uninterrupted 
succession. If there has, anywhere, been a chasm, or a break, ¢he 
gates of hell have prevailed. And the prevalence of the gates of 
hell must be manifest to all the world, if the chasm should be so 
vast, the break so wide, that no man can see over it, or tell us 
what was beyond it. No matter how many may have been the 
“ dark ages,” or how dark they were; to admit that the obscurity 
was so deep as to involve us in utter ignorance on this essential 
point, is to admit that the ministry, which the apostles set up, has 
been lost; and, with it, the visibility of the Saviour’s kingdom. 
Now, the only detinite form of administration which can be dis- 
tinctly traced back, through all ages, to the apostolic umes, ts 
K:piscopacy. And then the question arises—was such the polity 
and government established by the apostles themselves? If it 
was, there is an end of the debate. Lf it was not—if Presbytery, 
or any other form, besides the Episcopal, were, im truth, the 
original ordinance of the apostles, then we are driven to the sup- 
position, that the apostolic institution was thrown into a deep 
sleep, almost as soon as it was born; that its place was seized, 
and retained for fifteen hundred years, by an illegitimate and 
usurping power; and that, at the end of that long period, the 
lawful inheritor suddenly awakened from its deadly slumbers, to 
vindicate its birthright:—an assumption so amazing as to astound 
the present writer, now that his vision is purged from the dimness 
which had been clouding it for twenty years. 

We know not what the Transatlantic Un-episcopal commu- 
nities will say to all this!’ The Presbyterians, more especially— 
how wall they bear to be told that the chasm in their own succes- 
sion Is so vast, as to indicate that, with them, the gates of hell have 
been triumphant, and have made a deadly breach in their con- 
nexion with the Head of the Universal Church? Will it pacify 
them to declare, as Mr. Colton has declared, that the Americans 
are the most religious people upon earth; that religion, as an 
element of society, has developed itself among them with more 
energy, and more vitality, than it has in any other portion of the 
Christian world? ‘These are questions which we feel ourselves 
quite unable to dispose of. We must, accordingly, leave Mr. 
Colton to adjust this matter with his separated brethren. We do 
collect, indeed, from certain passages of his work, that he may 
possibly find the matter somewhat less difficult than might at first 
be imagined. It does appear that, although, in his judgment, a 
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break in the succession is neither more nor less than a triumph of 
the gates of hell; yet, on the other hand, the defeat thus achieved 
is by no means to be regarded as so irreparably fatal, that it shall 
of necessity separate any class of believers from the love of Christ. 
And he concludes that, if so, neither ought it to separate the 
various classes from holy and charitable communication with each 
other. Such communication, he tells us, is perpetually and most 
beneficially exemplified, in the constitution and management of 
those religious and humane associations which are scattered over 
the land; and “on the public platforms of which, Christians of 
“all creeds, and of all sects, have met together, shaken hands, 
‘ reciprocated the kindest and holiest charities, prayed together, 
‘‘ pledged union, and been happy.”—p. 192. From this, and 
various other expressions to a similar effect, we infer that, how- 
ever decided may be his present views, they, nevertheless, imply 
no disposition to consign those who differ from him, to a sweeping 
sentence of excommunication, We cannot, indeed, by any means 
commit ourselves to an unqualified approval of that indiscriminate 
and miscellaneous co-operation which is viewed with so much 
complacency by him: but we do most gladly produce the senti- 
ments expressed by Mr, Colton, as a proof that his spirit is essen- 
tially charitable and comprehensive. Indeed, it 1s evident, from 
the whole tenor of his work, that if he has felt it his duty to speak 
the truth, he has likewise felt it his delight to speak the truth in 
love. ‘The complexion of his mind may be sufficiently discerned 
from the following sentences :— 


“The principle of Episcopacy must obtain; the religious world 
cannot do without it; it is essential in society for the management of 
religious enterprises, on “— extended scale. I have shown, that it now 
pervades and governs the American religious world throughout. It is 
even astonishing with what rapidity it has come over the land. It is 
the result of necessity in all such great religious efforts, associated and 
combined, as have characterized this country for a few years past. 

‘« In view of the position which we now occupy in relation to the past 
and future—the workings of the religious elements in our own land— 
and of that free and independent thinking which characterizes the public 
mind, which withal must have its influence in our public schools and 
theological seminaries—if indeed, there be any strong claims in Episco- 
pacy, it cannot be matter of surprise, that it should soon obtain a respect 
even in this country, which it has not heretofore realized. ‘There are at 
present two very influential considerations, which may lawfully constitute 
a ground for such an anticipation. One is, that the religious extrava- 
gances of the country will naturally drive the more sober of the 


community to this resort for protection. The other is, upon the premises — 


here occupied, viz., that Episcopacy has strong claims to respect, sober 
inquiry, candid investigation, and temperate discussion, will bring doubts 
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over the minds of numerous candidates for the Christian ministry, 
as to the validity of other orders, and compel them in obedience to 
conscience to resolve those doubts by adopting the only alternative 
that lies before them. ‘The question in their minds will be reduced to 
this :—Other ordination is uncertain—unsatisfactory ; this is allowed by 
ull to be valid ; it bas a respect in the conscience, and a currency in the 
opinion of all mankind. Let us, therefore, adopt that, concerning which 
there is no doubt.""—pp. 163, 164. 


The fifth chapter, which relates to the new and “ Extraordinary 
“ Religious State of the Country,” is principally interesting for 
its reference to a Discourse, delivered on the Ist of May, 1834, 
by Mons. D’Aubigné, President of the Theological Seminary of 
Geneva, at the commencement of the annual Session; and en- 
titled, the ‘ Invariableness of the Doctrines of Christianity, amid 
“ the Diversity of its Forms. The Voice of the Church one and 
“ the same in all Ages.” We have had no opportunity of perusing 
this remarkable publication, and are, therefore, unable to pro- 
nounce any satisfactory judgment respecting its historical or 
philosophical merits, “Thus much, however, is obvious,—that if it 
does not much assist the judgment, it at least may help the 
memory of the student of ecclesiastical history. For the author 
sets forth, in this essay, four grand developments of Christianity, 
which, after something of a Baconian fashion, he denominates, 
The Form of Life; The Form of Doctrine; The Form of the 
School ; and, lastly, The Form of the Reformation. ‘The first of 
these, the Form of Life, comprehends a period of about three 
centuries from the apostolic times, during which, as he contends, 
there was a most wonderful development of the moral and vital 
power of the Christian faith. Next follows the Form of Doc- 
trine, which extends from the beginning of the fourth century to 
the middle of the eleventh. During the predominance of this 
Form, the most awful and mysterious doctrines of Christianity 
passed through the furnace of controversial discussion, and 
emerged m the form of creeds, and other elaborate theological 
statements, under the sanction of the greatest names in the 
Church. ‘Then came the Form of the School, which brought the 
whole Christian scheme under the dominion of logic and meta- 
peony and exhibited it to the world as a scientific system. 

stly, there appeared the Form of the Reformation, which 
united the three sorts of culture which preceded it; starting with 
the Life, going forward into Doctrine, and consolidating its 
triumphs with the strength which belongs to systematic arrange- 
ment. 

But, even so, the destinies of this grand and remedial dispensa- 
tion, it seems, are not yet fulfilled, According to the modest 
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conjecture of M. D’Aubigné, a fifth development, or Form, is 
now commencing in the Church; a Form, the outlines or the 
features of which can, as yet, scarcely be discerned. At present 
all is shadowy, mysterious, and indistinct. But the vision is 
every moment becoming more bright, and more defined; more 
clearly ‘‘ distinguishable” in the appearance of “ member, joint, 
“and limb.” And the final result, the philosopher ventures to 
surmise, will be an universal activity in extending to every race of 
men, and to every man of every race, the advantages which have 
been developed under the preceding Forms ; so that life, doctrine, 
and Christian science, will at length become the property of the 
world, in a measure aud degree which has been hitherto un- 
known, 

‘That some such consummation may be expected, previously to 
the final completion of the Mediatorial design, we have no obscure 
scriptural warrant for anticipating. But we have, likewise, before 
us a voluminous amount of cautionary instruction, in the abortive 
speculations of many a theological adventurer, who has presumed 
to launch into this vast ocean of futurity. In the eyes of Mr. 
Colton, indeed, the vision tarrieth not. ‘The last development, 
he tells us, is now opening on mankind, in the land of his fathers, 
‘Together with its subordinate developments, it has been passing 
before the eyes of the world, ever since the first settlement of the 
country, and is still visibly and rapidly expanding. “ The way of 
“ the Lord,” he aftirms, “ is here prepared. As, in the construc- 
“ tion and arrangement of our civil and political fabric, we, had the 
power of rejecting the vices inherent in the institutions of the 
‘old world, and, by the favour of Providence, have, in a great 
“ measure succeeded ; so have we been able to reject the vices of 
“ their religious systems, and to gain an advancement on the rest 
of the Christian world, in this particular; which, if discreetly 
“used by us, bids fair to give us the lead in that grand develop- 
“ment of Christianity which, in the theory of M, D’Aubigné, 
is supposed to be now in progress.”—pp. 168, 169. 

We have no disposition whatever to shed one chilling drop of 
discouragement on these fervid anticipations. We must, however, 
say that if “ the way be prepared,” or in a course of preparation, 
it must, indeed, be the work of some mighty and heaven-directed 
agent. Mr. Colton has been at some pains to disclose the con- 
flicting and mutinous condition of the elements in the religious 
world of Protestant America. And one would imagine, to judge 
by his representation, that nothing short of superhuman power 
could make— 

“ The boiling gulf 
Tamely endure a bridge of wondrous length,” 
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whereon the armies of the Living God may go steadily forward on 
their majestic march. If we understand Mr, Colton rightly, his 
persuasion is, that the agency by which this stupendous work is 
to be completed, is no other than the Episcopal and Apostolic 
Church; which, of late years, has been shaking herself from the 
dust, and putting on her pure and beautiful garments, and de- 
liberately gathering her might. He does not, indeed, positively 
and distinctly declare as much. But we can scarcely collect less 
than this, from the whole tenor of his speculations. The case 
which he has presented to us, is briefly as follows :—The whole 
of American society is pervaded by a most intense religious 
susceptibility. This mighty principle, however, instead of being 
duly regulated, and wisely applied, has been suffered to burst 
forth, and to sweep over the land. “ The winds have been 
* untied,” and they have long been “ fighting against the churches.” 
They have made wild work with all the forms of religious organ- 
ization which stood in their course, ‘They have every where dis- 
turbed and dislocated the pastoial relations ; and, in many 
instances, have entirely broken them up. ‘The violence of 
their assault has unsettled and confounded the public mind, 
aud spread a sort of religious anarchy throughout the Union, 
But a crisis is now at hand, which must determine whether 
order or confusion shall have the dominion, There seems 
to be a formidable and growing combination of all well- 
disciplined minds against these eccentric and insurrectionary 
doings. And, of all the communities in America, where is 
there one so fit to direct and rule the conservative agency, as 
the Episcopal Church? If we may trust the statements of Mr, 
Colton, she only possesses her soul in peace, in the midst of the 
bewildering disorder. The Spirit of love she has, in common 
with all others. But it is scarcely too much to say, that the 
Spirit of power and of soberness, rests almost exclusively with her. 
If, therefore, the factious elements, which are now striving for 
mastery, are ever to be recalled, by whose voice can this be so 
potentially effected as by hers? And, if they are ever to be 
brought into harmony and union, where is the nucleus around 
which they may collect themselves, with so fair a promise of per- 
manent and solid coalition? She is conscious of her divine 
origin; and we are here repeatedly assured that she has shaken 
off those vile accretions which are supposed to have encumbered 
her strength, and darkened her beauty of holiness, throughout the 
European world, She, therefore, of all others, is beyond com- 
parison, best fitted “ to take the lead in any grand development 
“of Christianity,” and to bring it on to a prosperous consum- 
mation. 
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But here it may possibly be asked—and most probably will be 
asked—are we to conclude that the excentric, ill-disciplined, 
energy which has long been upon the wing, has hitherto been at 
work only, or principally, for evil? Have not human souls been 
awakened by it from the sleep of death? Has the electric power 
produced no wholesome and purifying effect upon the moral 
atmosphere? Have the lightnings flashed, and the thunders 
rolled in vain? Has the tempest sent abroad nothing but noise, 
and tumult, and consternation? For all these startling questions 
it appears Mr. Colton has been fully prepared. And he has 
answered them like a Christian philosopher. He distinctly con- 
cedes that these impetuous and “ thought-executing fires” have, 
beyond all question, been attended with a certain amount of 
salutary result. But, then, he very wisely contends that no test 
can be more fallacious than the mere positive amount of good 
which may have been achieved by undisciplined force, unless it 
be compared with that which might have been accomplished by 
the same power, if brought into systematic, steady, and well- 
ordered operation. In the absence of massy and well-trained 
battalions, a gueri//a warfare may work its occasional prodigies 
towards the deliverance of an invaded coyntry. And yet it may 
be true that a standing force, well-officered, and thoroughly 
appointed, affords a far more certain guarantee of national inde- 
pendence and honour. In the same manner, an Episcopal 
Church, completely and effectually organized, may offer a much 
more firm and ample security for the national virtue and religion, 
than a miscellaneous levy of sectarian societies. We are all too 
apt to estimate the virtue of any principle of action, by what (to 
borrow the language of the geologists) may be termed its pa- 
roxysmal effects; overlooking, all the while, the still mightier 
results of more sedate and uniform agencies. A hurricane, while 
it sweeps away the pestilence, may be spreading havoc among the 
works of man, and the products of nature. But hurricanes are 
overpowering and memorable phenomena; while the dews, and 
the breezes, and the sunshine of heaven, are constantly but gently 
shedding down blessings upon the heedless and the anthankful, 
And thus it is with the religious world. A course of spiritual 
agitation, accompanied by violent eruptions of activity, are sure 
to stir the spirits, and to inflame the hopes, of ull who cannot 
endure life without excitement; and the goings forth of these 
‘ tempest-footed”” ministers is exultingly compared with the lazy 
and measured pace of ancient and worn-out institutions! Against 


this most pernicious delusion, M¥. Colton very decidedly, though 


very temperately, protests. He admits that, by this turbulent 
instrumentality, souls have been brought into a spiritual union 
NO, XLII.~—APRIL, 1857. Y 
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with Christ; and this, by the score, or by the hundred, or in any 
number which the advocates of the system may be pleased to 
claim. Bat he, nevertheless, objects to that mode of operation ; 
because, in his deliberate judgment, an incomparably greater 
number of souls might be saved by a more regular process, kept 
up with uniform and unvarying intensity.—p. 175. In other 
words (as we should interpret his meaning), the Episcopal con- 
stitution, as exemplified in the United States, would be of all 
others the most beneficial and effective, because the most 
orderly, dispenser of the religious susceptibilities of the American 
people. 

We know not whether our readers will opine that we have 
bestowed a somewhat disproportionate attention upon this little 
volume. We cannot prevail upon ourselves to think so. America 
is the bright eremplar to which all the adversaries of our ancient 
institutions are constantly and triumphantly pointing. It must, 
therefore, be a valuable and most interesting accession to our 
knowledge, to have before us a distinct and luminous exposition 
of her present religious state ; and this, from the hand of one who 
is imtimately familiar with the principles, and the operations, of 
every religious commanion in the land. Of the evils incident to 
the systems which he bas renounced, Mr. Colton may justly 
say— 


Quaque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui !” 


But still, im spite of all the strife and mischief which he has so 
closely witnessed, he evidently has about him not one particle of 
the proverbial malice of arenegade. On the contrary, he retains 
the most ardent affection towards the societies which he has 
quitted, while he bitterly deplores their aberrations and excesses. 
We may, therefore, confidently rest in the belief that we are in 
possession of testimony above all exception. And surely the 
subject of which he speaks must stir the heart of every faithful 
member of the Anglican Church; whether that Church is still to 
remain implicated with the State, or whether she is doomed to 
a trial of her own inherent and independent virtue. Besides, a 
still higher importance belongs to this publication. It furnishes 
an answer to those who mock at the thought that God doth take 
care for mere forms of church government. Mr. Colton has 
shown that all the tendencies of the Christian world are towards 
the Episcopal principle of administration; that this same prin- 
ciple is in almost universal activity; and nowhere more active 
than among those who set their faces, like a flint, against the 
formal recognition of it. What, then, are we to conclude, but 
that Episcopacy, under some shape or modification, is neither 
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more nor less than the dictate of man’s constitution, as a social 
and religious being; the inevitable result of his necessities? And, 
if this be so, what marvel is it that the Almighty should stamp it 
with the express sanction of his own sovereign will? And why 
should it be thought a thing incredible, that, in this, as well as in 
all other instances, the voice of Revelation should be in perfect 
harmony with the voice of Nature ? 


Art. Il.—1. Architectural Notes on German Churches. A 
new Edition. ‘vo which is now added, Notes, written during an 


Architectural Tour in Picardy and Normandy. By the Rev. , 
W. Whewell, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, . 


Cambridge. Cambridge, 1835. a 
2. Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle Ages, especially of : 


Italy. By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S., late Fellow of Caius 2 
College. Cambridge, 1835. he 


8. Denkmaler der Deutschen Baukunst.  Dargestellt von Dr. 
Georg Moller. Leipzig und Darmstadt. 


Cuurcn Architecture, ever a subject of deep interest to the 

educated Churchman, may be said to be one fraught with peculiar 

importance to members of our Anglican communion, at the 

moment in which we write, The mysterious law by which, ac- 

cording to the existing constitution of the moral universe, good 

and evil seem ever to advance in connexion with each other, each | 
eliciting and developing its opposite, appears likely to receive a 
fresh illustration from the manifestation of a spirit among the 
friends of the Church, which bas been, instrumentally, kindled by 
the activity of her enemies. The epoch of her history, which 
has witnessed the promulgation of schemes previously unheard 
of, for the degradation of her rulers, and for the diminution of 
her patrimony, has now also witnessed the formation and adop- 
tion of the most noble design for the augmentation of that patri- 
mony, and for the extension of her hallowed influence over a cor- 
rupt metropolis, which has been conceived since the Reformation. 
We allude, we need not say, to the proposal, originating with 
the Bishop of London, for building and endowing fifty new } 
Churches in the city over which he has been called on spiritually | 
to preside. ‘The mention of this proposal, in connexion with 

works which treat of the noblest and most colossal relics of eccle- 

stastical architecture in the world, may appear to some persons — 

out of place ; as it is but too evident, that in the exigency of our 

times, and in the actual condition of our Church, we may not 
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eee dream of lavishing, like our forefathers, the resources of archi- 
ees tectural science to beautify the temples which we hope to raise to 
aa the honour of the Most High, Yet, as we are about to erect, 
ek not conventicles, but Churches,—not rooms for the schismatical 
congregation of ephemeral sects, but shrines for the unchanging 
i | “4 worship of the apostolical ministry, it is to be presumed that the 
ae committee to whom, under the Bishop, the management of the 
«eae subscription fund has been entrusted, will feel it a duty to regard 
in some degree that beauty of holiness” with which pure ca- 
es tholic piety has ever sought to invest the structures which she 


reared, And strict as may be the economy, or even, to use a 
stronger word, the parsimony, which circumstances may be felt to 
impose, we are convinced that an appreciation of the principles 
of architectural majesty and beauty, as developed in those magui- 
ficent memorials of the devotion of our ancestors, the Cathedrals 
of Europe, must exhibit its results in the symmetry of the pro- 
portions, in the harmonious combination of the parts—and, if we 
may so say, in the general sentiment and idea, of the humblest 
and most frugal temple erected under its influence. 

It is, therefore, with peculiar interest that, at a moment 
like this, we have studied the volumes ot Messrs. Whewell and 
Willis. The appearance of those volumes has, we think, more 
fully than any other circumstance which has come within our 
cognizance, illustrated to our eyes the completeness of that revo- 
lution in the national feeling, with respect to the ecclesiastical 
architecture of our forefathers, which has taken place since that 
architecture received the appellation ‘* Gothic,” in token of con- 
tempt; since men thought, with Sir Henry Wotton, that pointed 
arches, “ both for the natural imbecility of the sharp angle itself, 
* and hkewise from theirvery uncomlinesse, ought to be exciled from 
** judicious eyes, and left to their first inventors, the Gothes or 
“ Lombards, amongst otherreliques of that barbarous age.”* We 
have, here, distinguished members of one of our universities, men 
totally unconnected with architecture as a profession, and pos- 
sessing minds of too high an order to become mere fanciful ad- 
mirers of the picturesque, who have devoted their talents, and 
the leisure which academic avocations allow them, to the study— 
as of a science,—to the systematical, philosophical study of the 
once neglected fabrics of our ancestors; attempting, in the lan- 
guage ot Mr, Willis, to do with them that which we should have 
had to do with the architectural relics of the classic world, had 
not the revival of letters awakened the work of Vitruvius “ from 


a sleep of nine centuries ;” to recover, that is, its forgotten prin- 
ciples by the examiation of examples, 


ie 


* Elemen's of Architecture, 1624. Vide Britton’s Architect. Antiquities, vol. v. p. 34 
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The more detailed inquiries of the two gentlemen in question 
have been directed into different channels. Mr. Whewell, in 
devoting his attention to the churches of Germany, and second. 
arily to those of Normandy, has confined himself to districts 
within which Gothie architecture in its pure form may be con- 
sidered as having been indigenous. ‘There was, as he himself 
remarks, a time when every species of architecture, if it was not 
classical, and more especially if it exhibited, in any of its details, 
the far-famed pointed arch, was denominated ‘‘ Gothic.” And 
when this was the case, the geographical limits of Gothic archi- 
tecture were of course shadowy and indefinite. But now, when 
that architecture is recognized as constituting a system, as de- 
pendent on certain organic principles, and as existing in the har- 
monious combination of the forms to which those principles have 
given birth, the limits over which, in the period of its develop- 
ment, it prevailed, may be more accurately ascertained. In those 
limits England, France, and the Netherlands, are unquestionably 
comprized ; and in Germany, according to Mr. Whewell, they 
extend at least as far eastward as Magdeburg in the north and 
Vienna in the south. ‘The former of these cities however, is, we 
would remark, much further from the sphere of its complete 
dominion than the latter; though fine individual buildings are to 
be found in the Saxon portion of the empire, the principal 
trophies of Gotbic science within the Germanic territory are to be 
found in the regions of the south and west, whence it was that 
civilization and the arts were slowly spread over.the ruder north 
and east, and whence it is that Mr. Whewell has drawn his most 
striking and most numerous examples. 

In Italy, the predominating genius of classic antiquity never 
thoroughly gave place to that of northern art. Milan cathedral, 
sometimes cited as the Gothic wonder of Italy, if tested by true 
Gothic principles, appears irregular and unharmonious; its fa- 
cade being rendered incongruous by classic windows and door- 
ways, its piers within being separated from the weight which they 
should be seen to support, by the unmeaning circles of images 
which constitute their capitals, and the upright effect of the in- 
numerable pinnacles which decorate its exterior being over- 
powered by the presence of what Mr. Whewell calls a “ marble 
army” of statues upon their summits. Spain, though some of its 
cathedrals are celebrated, appears to have been indebted for its 
principal honours of this nature to the skill of architects from 
more northern climes. Burgos, for instance, according to Mr. 


Whewell, was built by John of Cologne and his son Simon after. 


1442, a period when even in Germany Gothic art had proceeded 
far on its decline. While of Batalha, the glory of Portugal, 
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which was founded by Don John L., as a thank-offering for the 
victory which he gained in 1385 on the plains of Aljubarrota, we 
are informed by its historian, Father Luis de Sousa; that the king 
invited from distant countries the most celebrated architects that 
could be found and collected from all parts.* A statement 
which is corroborated by the accounts which ascribe the honour 
of erecting this structure to an Irish artist of the name of Hacket. 
And it is observed by the author of the “ Denkmaler,” that the 
edifice itself, when considered with a critical eye, bears witness to 
the fact, that its architecture is the offspring of a northern clime 
incongruously modified by a more southern situation; as its flat 
stone roof, though adapted to the skies of Portugal, is not more 
unsuited to the snowy regions of the North of Europe than it is 
to the pointed west window, the angular portal, and the tapering 
pinnacles, which form the other leading features of the building 
which it covers, 

We may, therefore, it appears, take the Alps and Pyrenees as 
the southern boundary of the territory within which Gothic 
architecture, if we may use the expression, flourished as a native. 
Nor 1s any portion of that territory, we will venture to aflirm, 
more rich in specimens calculated to throw light upon the history 
of the style than the region, peculiarly studied by Mr. Whewell, 
which contains the great episcopal and archiepiscopal cities of the 
Rhine, and its neighbouring rivers ; the region in which was con- 
ceived the crowning idea of Gothic art; the idea, to use Mr. 
Whewell’s words, of that splendid and majestic vision which 
would have been embodied by the completion of the cathedral of 
Cologne.t| ‘To that region, the architectural representative, as we 
may call it, of Germany at large, and to a comparison of its 
Gothic trophies with our own, our remarks in the present. article 
will principally be directed,—a fact which our readers may perhaps 
have already inferred from the circamstance of our naming at its 
head, in conjunction with the works of our two academic coun- 
trymen, one of the most general in its subject, and, therefore, 
most universally interesting, of the many illustrative works on the 
architecture of the middle ages which Germany has recently put 
forth,— Dr. Moller’s “* Monuments of German Architecture.” 

Mr. Willis, whose object is principally to call attention to the 
architectural variety which arose in Ltaly, in consequence of the 
partial introduction of Gothic principles and of their combination, 
to a certain extent, with classic notions, would consequently ap- 
pear to be beyond the scope of our present criticism. But from 


* Vide Plans, Elevations, Xc. of the Church of Batalla, by James Murphy, 1798. 
+ Whewell, page 115. 
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the imperfect state in which the science, so to term it, of Gothic 
architecture now exists, he has found it necessary to dwell, through 
the greater portion of his work, on remarks of a general nature, 
which are rather prefatory to the accurate examination of Gothic 
buildings in general, than to a description of the style of any one 
country in particular. His chapter on mechanical and decora- 
tive construction,—his definition of the different classes of shafts, 
—his analysis of the elaborate arch and door-ways of the middle 
ages into series of .arches, each individual member of which is 
thus made to fall with ease under the powers of scientific descrip- 
tion—are wrought with a master’s hand; and we ourselves shall, 
in the following pages, have such frequent occasion, if not to refer 
to them, to avail ourselves. of the ideas which they have suggested, 
that we have felt it incumbent on us thus directly to call attention 
to them, and to express our high opinion of their value. 

It is on higher grounds than those of taste or science alone that 
we — in the study, by minds like those of Mr. Whewell and 
Mr. Willis, of the cathedrals and other great churches of the con- 
tinent. When the fact first became apparent to English anti- 
quaries, that the ecclesiastical architecture of our ancestors, though 
at variance with the systems of Greece and Rome, was in itself 


harmonious and beautiful, so little was known of the Gothic 


splendours of regions ‘“ beyond sea,” that our own little island 
was fondly imagined to have been the peculiar nursery of that 
architecture, and the grand scene of its exploits. The Society of 


Antiquaries, in their account of Durham cathedral, published 
13802, ventured to state 


“ There is very little doubt that the light and elegant style’of building, 
whose principal and characteristic feature is the high pointed arch struck 
from two centres, was invented in this country ; it is certain that it was 
here brought to its highest state of perfection ; and the testimony of 
other countries, whose national traditions ascribe their most beautiful 
churches to English artists, adds great weight to this assertion, and 


peculiar propriety to the term English, now proposed to be substituted 
for the word Gothic.” 


Now, however, that our state of peace has enabled our intelli- 
gent countrymen to gaze on the grandeur of continental piles,— 
to contemplate the unrivalled choir of Amiens, half as lofty again 
as that of Westminster, our loftiest interior ; and to stand before 
the majestic west front of Strasburg, which, exclusively of the 
noble spire which stands upon it, exceeds in height the towers or 
spires themselves of any western front in England,*—they have 


* The horizontal line which forms the upper limit of the rectangular fagade of 
Strasburg is 228 feet from the pavement, the spire rising again to 228 feet above it, 
and making the total altitude 456. The extreme height of the western towers of York 


is 196 feet, of those of Lincoln 180, of Westminster 225, and of the western spires of 
Lichfield 191. 
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learnt to abandon in great measure this exclusiveness of preten- 
sion. And we ourselves, subject as we are to nationality hike our 
brethren, must confess that we rejoice in the fact. One “root of 
bitterness” among the current notions of our age and country 1s 
the insularity of our churchmanship. ‘Thrust as we have been 
by a decree of the Roman patriarch from communion with the 
churches of the South, and compelled ourselves to decline com- 
munion with many societies which assume the name of churches 
in the North, we have unhappily, though naturally, fallen into the 
error of conceiving the natural limits of our Church to be co- 
extensive with those of our country: forgetting the great truth, 
that the Church of England is not an English, national, institution, 
but the English branch of that Catholic institution which was 
founded by our Lord, which was subjected by Him to his Apos- 
tles; and which has ever since been governed by the Bishops, 
their successors. But when, overstepping our own narrow pale, 
we find in the rest of north-western Europe deyotional piles 
based on the same scientific rules, and inspiring, so to speak, the 
same feelings with our own; when we trace in their forms, their 
proportions, their decorations, the evidences either of an incessant 
intercommunication of ideas, or of a striking sympathy of reli- 
gious habit and feeling, between differeut members of the great 
family of nations, we can scarcely fail to be reminded that our 
present state of ecclesiastical isolation is not our natural condi- 
tion; that there were ages, many ages, during which we spoke the 
same thing with our neighbours, and the Church was at unity in 
itself throughout the Western world. ‘The separation which has 
since occurred was not our doing; we had not, happily, even in 
form to execute the task of isolating ourselves; but we are as 
much bound to lament the isolation as a dutiful son, who has 
been banished by the crimes of a parent from the home of his 
youth, 1s bound to mourn with pious sorrow over the unmerited 
estrangement. 

‘Traceable, in some measure, to this insularity of notion, are 
the names “Saxon and Norman,” which have been commonly 
applied, as generic terms, by English antiquaries, to designate 
the mode of ecclesiastical architecture which preceded the intro- 
duction of the pointed or Gothic* style. It now appears that the 
same mode, as far at least as its main characteristics are con- 
cerned, prevailed over the whole region which we have already 
described as the patria of the Gothic; its relics being found in 
countries far beyond the control of either the Saxon or the Nor- 


* This latter term cannot, perhaps, be defended on the score of correctness; but 


the universality of its adoption may be thought to have put it beyond the reach of 
criticism. 
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- manrace. And a more careful consideration of it than anti- 
- quaries of the last age were in the habit of giving, will suffici- 
ently show its real origin and the propriety of the name of 
“ Romanesque,” which Mr. Whewell proposes to adopt as its 
application. ‘The term, we believe, was invented by the Rev. 
Wm. Gunn, who introduced it in a treatise on Gothic architec- 
ture published in 1819; but that gentleman wished to denote by 
it all the styles, taken collectively, which existed in Northern 
Europe between the age of Constantine and the revival of the 
Grecian orders in the sixteenth century; thus including the 
Gothic, which is by no means an “ esque” of any kind, an adap- 
tation or imitation of rules of any other school, but a system 
complete in itself, dependent upon principles of which it has 
itself elicited the primary illustration, and possessing, so to say, 
its own inherent and independent vitality. ‘To the use, however, 
of the word in the restricted sense of Mr. Whewell, as a substi- 
tute for “Saxon” or “ Norman,” we anticipate no possible ob- 
jection. It corresponds with the word ‘‘ Romane” already 
adopted by the antiquaries of France to designate the style in 
question; and after what we have said already, we need not say 
how important we feel it to be that the scientific terminology of 
Northern architecture should be, not national, but European. 
And it brings before us, we cannot doubt, the true origin of the 
style in question, in leading us to consider it an imitation—and 
as an imitation an unskilful one—of Roman architecture. 

When Christianity was first introduced to our island, she came 
in the train of Roman art and of Roman power. And when, 
her first footsteps having been nearly effaced, she once,more ap- 
peared among us, it was again from Rome that she came ; nor can 
the Germanic population who then became subject toher controul 
be supposed to have possessed either principles of taste or 
canons of architectural art which might modify the influence of 
Augustine and his countrymen over the construction of the 
temples which she required for her worship. ‘The Saxons had 
landed, in a state of barbarism, upon our island; and if, indeed, 
the fanes which they erected to their idols possessed any features 
worthy of the name of architectural decoration, those features 
must have been suggested by such relics of Roman magnificence 
as Hengist and Horsa had found existing on our shores. But 
from the circumstance that the erection by St. Ninian of a 
stone church in Galloway, was sufficient permanently to affix 
the name of “ Candida Casa” to an episcopal see—eo quod ibi 
Ecclesiam de lapide, insolito Britonibus more, fecerit—{ Bed. 
Hist. 1. 3, c. 4)—we may infer that stone buildings, of any date, 
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were:at that time (A.D. 448) very rare in’ Britam.~ And ‘the 
historian who:states the above fact, in speaking of the prineipal 
stone churches which were, subsequently to the conversion of the 
Saxons, reared among them,—as, for instance, of his elrurch 
Monkwearmouth,—describes them as built “after the ‘man- 
‘ner of the “Romans” while of the cathedral built by Finan 
DB. 635) in Lindisfarne, he remarks, that-it was built ‘more 
‘Scotorum,”: not. of stone but of squared timber (robore secto), 
covered with reed. . And various passages from other:-writers 
of the same epoch might be adduced to show, that they familiarly 
contemplated only these two kinds of church building—the 
Roman style, and the plain unadorned manner in which eccle- 
-siastical fabrics were, in Anglo-Saxon phrase, ‘ timbered”’ by 
homebred artisans. Nor could it well have .been otherwise. 
When we recollect the constant intercourse which existed’ be- 
tween Rome and England in those early days—when we remem- 
ber: that Bede himself has left on record bis admiration of the 
Coliseum; that Ina, king of the West Saxons, founded an 
English school in the papal city—that subsequent kings, as Offa 
of Mercia and Ethelwolf the father of Alfred, would sisit,' as 
pilgrims or as suppliants, the apostolic threshold—and that Alfred 
himself. was presented at the early age of five years: before’ the 
papal throne—we learn to realize to ourselves ‘the predomi- 
nating influence which Rome must have then exercised over 'the 
external forms as well as over the imternal character. of ‘our reli- 
gion; and to feel the glaring improbability:of' the conjecture 
that in such a state of things any school of taste or design inde- 
pendent of, or opposed to, the Roman one, should have ‘existed 
among us. waited teas 
The Normans, like the Saxons, came from their Northern 
home in a condition rather to learn architecture froni the coun- 
tries in which they settled than to bring any canons of construc- 
tion along with them. Established in Neustria, their connexion 
with Rome was yet closer than had been that of the Saxons. 
- Pilgramage was with them a practice in which the national fer- 
“vour systematically vented itself. Italy was visited as well on 
“account of its own scenes of legendary holiness as because it 
was the way to the still. more sacred regions of the East. And 
from this intercourse arose, about the epoch of our conquest, 
the establishment of Norman sovereignties in Apulia and Sicily, 
, ions which now became, so to speak, a Cisalpine Nor- 
‘mandy, and which formed a tie alike close and permanent be- 
tween the region of Latin art and the Norman nation in general. 
Nor, under these circiimstances, is it easy to see how an archi- 
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ytectural style.could arisen in that nation derived from)any 
other source that.to which we have attempted,ta; trace the 
.gonstructive science of the previous invaders, of, our islands... 
But, the.‘ Norman” style, even: when, viewed . in. itself,.and 
-without; reference to, the known or discoverable facts of its history, 
tay be: considered sufficiently, indicative, of its own origin. 
great characteristic of the architecture.of ‘the: Romans 
well) known, the combination: ofthe, probably, Etrurian 
and) vault, with. the:,Grecian valent.form.of 
, their, later.(buildings was (see. Mr...Willis,: p.. ‘68, plate the 
high vaulted hall, long and comparatively narrow, and flanked.on 
each side, by a series of lower, chambers communicating, with it 
with each other. The Basilicas which, as know, gave 
the model of Christian Churches. to the imperial)city, contained 
‘not only this triple arrangement,—this nave, so to call it, and side 
aisles,—but also exhibited at the upper.end, in the. space set.apart 
for the. functionaries of the court and for. the tribunal: ofthe 
,Magistrates,* the counterparts of the transept and of the semi- 
.eivcular. apsis. And such are, as we are ‘all aware, the great 
habitual features of Norman churches. . While with regard. to 
_ their minor ornaments, it appears. that the zig-2 their.constant 
decoration, had already begun to show itself. in. the palace. which 
was built. by Dioclesian at Spalatro,. And. the appearance. of 
the and. the Sphynx among,the ornaments: of [fley+ 
_ sufficiently attest the fomaliesity of their 
architecture of more southern climes. 
In Germany, though. the. Church of that country is 
hy and, as jt were, descended from our own—as it was in the, eighth 
century that Winfred, better known as St. Boniface, went, forth 
. from, the, bosom. of the-Church. of England to found it-—relics 
of sacred architecture have come down to our times much earlier 
any important specimens of our own. At:Lorsch, 
near the Rhine, a building sull exists. which: Dr. Moller identifies 
with the hall, or ante-church, of a fabric consecrated, in; 774, in 
the presence of Charlemagne. , In: this we: find, on,-the, lower 
story, regular Corinthian semi-columns, and on the uppes, 
pilasters; which latter, though materially shortened.;.in, the 
shaft, again appear in a species of sarcophagus originally, be- 
longing to Lorsch Abbey, but now used as.a.water-tub. or trough 
1n the neighbourhood. And. while these symptoms.connect 
architecture of Lorsch with earlier ages, the appearance, in the 
interior of its hall, of the zig-zag moulding, seems_as cleagly, to 
connect it with the style of pened: a to its erection. 


* Hope, Hist. of Architecture, p. 
Vide Britton, Architect. Antiq. vol. v. 
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The building thus forms a link, which cannot be mistaken, be- 
tween the Romanesque and the Roman. And though fabrics 
even approaching Lorsch in antiquity are rare, yet before the 
epoch of our conquest, with which, in fact, commences the his- 
tory of our existing architecture, the Germans had reared what 
Mr. Whewell calls the three colossal cathedrals of the Upper 
Rhine—those of Worms, Mentz, and Spires; in which, while 
the Romanesque is shown on a scale unrivalled in England, many 
lights are thrown on its history and on its classic parentage, 
which we should in vain seek to gather from the works of Nor- 
man kings and prelates in our island. 

From some German examples, from the cupola, for instance, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,—built, it would seem, by Otho IIL* in the tenth 
century,—we are led to conclude that the architecture of Con- 
stantinople, the grand feature of which was the air-suspend- 
ed+ dome, had considerable influence over the taste of early 
Germany. Some German writers indeed have adopted, as a 
— designation for the Romanesque, the term “ Byzantinisch.” 

ut as the Byzantine style itself was but a derivative of the 
Roman ; and as this, its grand feature, was never either generally 
adopted into or scientifically amalgamated with the architecture 
of the north; there seems to be no good reason for borrowing 
the name of that architecture from the distant East, rather than 
from our more neighbouring Latium. 

But whatever, as compared with each other, may have been 
the influences thus exercised over the north by Rome or by By- 
zantium, it seems clear that the school of architecture thus 
named sometimes after one of these cities and sometimes after 
the other, was like the schools of most ages in the history of the 
world, an tmitutive one. Greece had beheld what we may call 
an originative epoch in the constructive art. From certain data, 
laid down by necessity; such as the employment of supports 
entirely of a vertical nature, the arch being unknown; and the 
arrangement of these supports at no greater distances from each 
other than the length of the pieces of stone of which it was 
requisite that they should support the extremities; her sons 
had elicited the beautiful system of which the great features are 


* Hope, Hist. of Architect. p. 340. 
t The Grecian dome merited this appellation in a peculiar manner. In the Latin 
Charch the dome was placed, as in St. Peter's, St. Paul’s, &c. over a hollow cylin- 


der or circular apartment, its support being directly under its circumference. But 
in the East this feature of the Church was raised over a square apartment, sprin 
ing immediately from a circle inscribed as it were in its roof, which had no perpend 
cular support whatever except at the four points in which it touched the planes of the 
sides, and of which the rest of the circumference was formed by the edges of spandril-like 
vaults, or partial domes, called conchs, which sprang from the angles of the apartment. 
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the row of columns and the superincumbent entablature—a 
system based, if we may so speak, on its own principles, and 
exhibiting, throughout its operations, those principles in harmo- 
nious accordance. But when the glory of this epoch had passed 
away, architecture fell back for a long time into an imitative con- 
dition. Rome, having numbered Greece among her subject 
states, had the taste to admire, and with some little modifications 
to adopt, the Grecian column; and she placed it, as has been 
said already, in juxtaposition with the arch and the vault which 
she had elsewhere obtained. But she never succeeded in discover- 
ing a principle by which this amalgamation could have assumed 
the character of a scientific combination, She used the column 
—adapted as it was to the resistance of a vertical pressure alone 
—as what Mr. Willis would call the sole decorative support of 
her buildings; as the only apparent ornamental feature of those 
buildings which bore a supporting character. Her arches and 
her vaults visibly claimed support of a nature to resist their 
lateral and diagonal pressure, but such supports her architects 
never succeeded in introducing into the ‘ decorative construc- 
tion” of the piles which they reared. Their principal means of 
resistance to this side-long pressure consisted in the masses of 
masonry which were incorporated into the buildings by the orna- 
mental features of which such pressure was exerted. And whilst - 
it was upon these masses, taken in connection with the arches, 
that the buildings mainly depended for their durability, the column 
became degraded from the rank of an essential to that of a 
subordinate and unnecessary part of the fabric. It was regarded . 
as a mere ornament, and as such was often placed, without 
regard to any principle, in situations where, though its rich 
capital or its flutings might catch the vulgar eye, it was evidently 
of no service in the support of the building with which it was 
connected, It was advanced in front of a wall and made to 
stand apart from the main weight and pressure of the building, 
as is the case with some columns in the interior of the Pan- 
theon and with those which adorn several of the great triumphal 
arches, 
In some Roman buildings, indeed, columns may be pointed 
out which, raised themselves into the air, seem rather to require 
their entablature for their own steadiness than to bear its weight 
upon their capitals,—rather to be supported by, than to support, 
the masses to which they belong. The Grecian entablature, 
harmonious only as a whole, and while forming from its con- 
tinuity a beautiful contrast to the alternation of columns and in- 
ter-columnar spaces, was, in pursuance of practices like these, 
often reduced to fragments ; a narrow upright portion of it being 
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placed over a single column, to which it only formed a secondary: 
and unmeaning capital,—an unnecessary mterruption between 
that column and the member of the building, whatever it might 
be, which would naturally have rested upon it. Sometinies, 
through the insignificance of this “ entablature-strip,”—so to call 
it,—single columns were, as in the plate of Mr. Willis already 
referred to, brought into virtual juxtaposition with enormous 
vaults, of which they came to form, in that gentleman's language, 
the sole decorative supports; and when this was the case, the 
taper elegance of their Grecian outline, adapted as it was to their 
appearance in rows in the immediate neighbourhood of each. 
other, at once betrayed to the scientific eye their real inadequacy | 
to the tasks in appearance assigned to them. ‘‘ Mechanical con- 
struction,” then, was throughout the reign of Roman architecture 
based upon one principle, and “ decorative construction” upon 
another,—the one was Etrurian, the other was Greek,—the one _ 
depended on the resistance to lateral, the other on the: support 
of, vertical, pressure. ‘There was no Roman system at unity in | 
itself; the architects of the nnperial city, as far at least as prin- 
ciples were concerned, were imitators, and did not ongmate: © 
And of these imitators the Romanesque architects “became | 
imitators again in their turn, For we do not trace in their works, 
any more than in those of their masters, the appearance of ‘any ' 
new principle of decorative construction. The main distinctions’ 
between their style, and that which preceded it, are: referable'to 
the peculiar circumstances of their position, ‘The heaviness; or, 
as we might call it, the clumsy solidity of their buildings, is a — 
characteristic not so much chosen by them as forced upon them 
by the rade state of constructive science in their age'and countries. 
‘The difference between their capitals and those of classic shrines 
we may suppose to have been in like manner the result of neces- 
sity and not of taste. The lonic volute and the Corinthian’ 
acanthus are frequently traceable above the Romanesque column, 
though, when this is the case, the want of boldness and relief 
in their execution renders their general effect very different from 
that of their prototypes. And the massy proportion given by 
Romanesque artists to the column itself, was only an accommo- 
dation of the character of that feature to its use, when it had 
been made the great supporter of the arch; an accommodation 
which their acquaintance with Greece had prevented the Romans 
themselves from aiming at; but which was almost forced upon 
the first architects who undertook to imitate them in regions 
where a natural fitness i the classic proportions was less habitu- 
ally recognized, and where models of Grecian taste were ‘less | 
constantly before the public eye. The compound doorway,—a 
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striking feature in Romanesque work,—was also the natural, or) 
rather necessary, growth of circumstances. The ancient door: 
ways, in climates where the free admission of air, as well as of 
light, through their apertures, was desirable, were of enormous 
size. The opening of that of the Pantheon is stated by: Dr. 
Moller to be thirty-six feet in height. But such an opening, in’ 
the more chilly regions of the North, would have been inadmis® 
sible; the use of glazed windows, too, obviated the necessity of | 
considering the door as a passage for light. And yet the common — 
principles of natural taste required that the external appearance 
of this feature should in some degree correspond with the general | 
character of the Church. And the simple,—we might almost: 
_say the only,—way of reconciling this difficulty, consisted in'the | 
placing a small real doorway within —and, if the expression | 
may be allowed, concentrically with—a larger apparent one, and 
then connecting the two with each other by intermediate arches 
or other ornaments : in the formation, in other words, of a com- 
pound doorway. 
We by no means wish, in speaking of the Romanesque artists ° 
as imitators, to deny to them the merit either of striking out 
many beautiful inventions of detail, or of giving, by the happy 
application and combination of these inventions, a certain dis- 
tinctive character to the buildings which they reared. Though 
we suspect that. the peculiar aspect which the Romanesque bears. 
in our. eyes,.in great measure depends upon the circumstance 
that we look. backwards to it through the ages occupied by the ° 
Gothic ; a style with which we are thus predisposed to regard it’as’ 
connected. But were we, ignorant of Gothic, to look forwards, 
as it were, to the Romanesque from its Roman prototypes, we | 
should probably see in it much more clearly than we now do the 
typeof an epoch in which [talian art was, though in a degenerated 
state, exclusively dominant over the yet uninventive North, 9° 
But during the twelfth century the symptoms of ‘a great archi- 
tectural revolution began to show themselves in North-Western 
Europe. After the lapse of many ages, an originative period in 
the constructive art once more approached. Various changes — 
were introduced, which, though at the time they may have seemed | 
matters of detail, now that we can look back on them in one 
collective view, are clearly seen to have been the various partial 
developments of one grand and self-consisteut system; to have’ 
been, in Mr. Whewell’s language, “ the natural manifestations — 
of a new character impressed upon art.” “ An idea, or in- 
ternal principle of harmony,” was stamped upon “ these newer 
works, clear and single, like that which had pervaded the 
buildings of antiquity :” though that idea, that principle, was” 
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in direct opposition to the prevailing sentiment of classical art, 
‘‘ the characteristic forms of the one being horizontal, reposing, 
definite ; of the other vertical, aspiring, indefinite.” The co- 
lumn having lost, in its extension into a shaft, all trace of the 
proportions of its Grecian prototype, was prolonged, as it were 
infinitely, in an upward direction,—no heavy mass of cornice 
stopped its ascent,—and the line which formed its continuation, 
arriving at the roof, and there extending into ribs or tracery, 
seemed, in meeting other similar lines in the very apex of the 
vault, rather to vanish from the sight than to terminate within 
the observer’s ken. The arch, receiving the pointed form, be- 
came no longer a path from one point to another in the same 
horizontal line; but resolved itself into two continuations of the 
perpendicular lines below the imposts, and led the eye upward 
to the point of their mutual disappearance in each other. Thus 
was established the universality of the principle that the upright 
support column or shaft should bear nothing but weights verti-- 
cally imposed on it; while the lateral pressure of such parts of 
the building as exerted it was encountered by a new ornamental 
support—the buttress—a support as expressly calculated for re- 
sisting that pressure, as had been the column for its peculiar 
office. ‘The ‘ mechanical” and the “ decorative” construction 
were once more in harmony with each other, and in the Gothic 
the world beheld—what had not been seen since the days of 
early Greece—an architectural system perfect in itself, and freed 
from the jarring operation of inconsistent and contending prin- 
ciples. 

“It would hardly be too fanciful,” says Mr. Whewell, “ to consider 
the newer religious architecture as bearing the impress of its Christian 
birth, and exhibiting in the leading lines of its members, and the as- 
piring summits of its edifices, forms ‘ whose silent finger points to 

eaven.’ And this idea becomes more striking still when we compare 
our religious buildings with the graceful but low and level outline of 
the temples of heathen antiquity, whose favourite purpose seems to be to 
spread along and beautify the earth, which their worshippers deified, We 
end thus, with the poet's as well as the artist’s pleasure, image to our- 
ves 
‘The bulk 

Of ancient minster lifted o'er the cloud 

OF the dense air which town or city breeds, 

To intercept the sun's glad beams ;' 


and leaving far below it the pillared front and long entablature of the 
G.ecian portico; while the buttressed clerestory, with its spiry pin- 
nacles and woven tracery, hangs over the altar and the sanctuary, like a 
curonal upheld by the stony arms which the Christian architects learnt 
to make powerful and obedient for this purpose.”—pp. 111, 112. 
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The turning point, or crisis, of the revolution thus progressively 
accomplished, has been frequently identified with the epoch of 
the introduction of the pointed arch—one of the most striking, 
and therefore most familiar, features of the style which now came 
into vogue, . Following up this train of thought, many writers 
upon the style in question have thought it necessary to advance 
some plausible theory for the purpose of accounting for the ap- 

lication of this beautiful form; and having so done, have con- 
ceived that they have satisfactorily explained the origin of the 
style itself. Mr. Whewell enters too fully into the spirit of 
Gothic art to fall into this latter error. He feels, with truth, 
that the pointed arch formed but one feature in Gothic composi- 
tion, and that others—he names, as an instance, the flying but- 
tress—are quite as distinctive and peculiar to it. But the clear- 
ness of his insight into the mechanical principles of construction, 
has led him highly to appreciate one. advantage offered by the 
pointed arch to our early architects; the facility, namely, with 
which it enabled them to raise, from the same plane of base, 
arches equal to each other in height, though differing in span; to 
bring, in the cross-vaulted compartments of cathedral roofs, the 
summits of the narrow transverse vaults which terminate in the 
clerestory wall, to the level of those of the broader longitudinal 
vaults which extend in succession along the nave and choir, And 
he has, it must be confessed, somewhat too hastily jumped from 
this fact to the conclusion, that the desire of obtaining this facility 
must have been the cause which brought the pointed arch into 
general adoption, But this sweeping deduction has been de-. 
murred to alike by a German writer, Dr. Boisserée, and by Mr. 
Willis. The latter gentleman shows that other methods of ac- 
complishing the above end were known and practised previously 
to the adoption of that pointed form, which Mr, Whewell had 
appeared to adduce as the only mode within the scope of early 
art, by which that end could be attained, And the extreme can- 
dour with which, in the preface to his new edition, Mr. Whewell 
virtually admits that he had gone too far, affords a most cheering 
indication of the fair, and, as we had almost said, high principled, 
tone in which controversies on the subject before us are likely to 
be carried on, when gentlemen of the station and mental calibre 
of those of whom we speak devote their talents to such inquiries. 
Nor can it be denied that, though Mr. Whewell’s hypothesis may 
not account for every thing, it may account for much. We can 
scarcely doubt that a desire to obtain the facility which he de- 
scribes was one of the many concurring causes which settled and 
consolidated the general dominion of the Gothic style. Among 
others of the same kind, one suggested by Dr. Moller appears to 
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us to possess great importance. The liability to heavy falls of 
snow could hardly fail, he says, to teach northern architects the 
necessity, still felt and acted upon throughout our Boreal climates, 
of raising and rendering acute, to a degree unknown in the com- 
mon architecture of the south, the angle of the roof. The com- 
paratively flat and invisible covering of the Romanesque Church 
would therefore in time be naturally succeeded by a long lofty 
line, such as that which gives a feature to most of our English 
Cathedrals. ‘The gable, wherever it appeared, would become 
proportionally acute, giving a new tone to the fagades with which 
it was connected, and requiring, for uniformity’s sake, the adop- 
tion of pointed lines, parallel to its own, in the portals, windows, 
and other parts of the building. And as the imvisible, or low 
pyramidal caps of square towers would become, on the same 
principle, acute pyramids or spires, we are led to recognise in 
that principle a modifying cause of most potent influence, a 
cause which, independently of the adoption of the pointed arch, 
must have compelled the introduction of features with which that 
form of arch was the only one which could have maintained an 
architectural harmony. Dr. Moller, while maintaining it as a 
general rule, that, in the invention of a style, it is the great and 
necessary features of buildings which lead the way, and which 
impress their character on the minor and subordinate, attempts to 
illustrate this rule, by showing that the roofs and gables were, in 
fact, on the introduction of the Gothic into Germany, the first to 
assume its peculiar characteristics; the forms of arches, windows, 
&c. being subsequently moditied, and the ornaments of detail 
being the last to harmonize with the change. And if the dates 
assigned by him to the buildings to which he appeals be correct, 
he certamly succeeds im the attempt. But it would, as we have 
already intimated, betray a very imperfect appreciation of the 
great architectural revolution which mtroduced the Gothic, were 
we to regard it as exclusively dependant on the adoption of this 
or that individual form or ornament. 

Abandoning, however, this fertile field of discussion, we pro- 
ceed to trace the progress and successive developments of the 
Gothic style in England and in Germany. In our own land, 
Mr. Rickman, as is well known, has distinguished the three 
modes which followed one another by the names “ Early Eng- 
lish,” “ Decorated,” and “ Perpendicular,” the first being, in fact, 
the incipient, the second the perfect, and the third the degenera- 
ting, Gothic of England. ‘The Early English, according to Mr. 
Richman, prevailed from 1189 to about 1307; its architecture 


was pointed throughout, its long narrow windows were headed 
by what is called the lancet arch, and were without mullions or 
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tracery, but often arranged in groups by twos, by threes, by fives, 
or by sevens ; the piers of its interior arches maintained the cir- 
cular character common to those of the Romanesque Churches, 
but were set round with four or more slender softs, and its 
general character was that of severe and simple majesty, Of 
this style, our most striking specimens are Salisbury Cathedral 
(A. D. 1220), and Westminster Abbey (A. D, 1245); the poly- 
gonal east apse of the latter building, with the parts of the choir 
adjacent to it, may be said, perhaps, to exhibit the Early English 
in its fullest perfection.* 

The “ Decorated” style, it would appear, prevailed from 1507 
to 1377. It was distinguished from its predecessor by its greater 
abundance of ornament, by its large windows adorned with geo- 
metrical or flowing tracery by, its buttresses more varied in cha- 
racter and finished with pinnacles, by its thickly clustered shafts 
incorporated into quadrangular and diagonally placed piers, by 


the greater breadth of its interiors, by the increased importance 


of its clerestories, and by the more elaborate groining of its roofs. 
Our most beautiful example of this style on a large scale 1s, 
perhaps, to be found in the nave and western elevation (exclusive 
of the towers) of York Minster. The chapter-house of the 
aomne cathedral, and the nave of Exeter are also rich specimens 
of it. 

The “ Perpendicular” style, which flourished from the latter 
of the above dates to the downfal of Gothic originative art, was 
distinguished in its turn from the decorated, by the predominance 
of the perpendicular line in the tracery of its windows, by the 
well known ‘Tudor arch, and by its tendency toa richness of 
ornament approaching to profusion, A good type of this last 
style is to be found in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westmins- 
ter. The appellations thus assigned to the different styles by 
Mr. Rickman have been criticised; but it should, as Mr. Whewell 
remarks, be understood that they are intended to distinguish 
each style, not generally, but from the style preceding it. Nor 
have any names more generally descriptive been suggested to 
replace them, Mr. Rickman’s dates are chosen as coinciding 
with the terminations of particular reigns ; and are of course but 
meant as approximations. In reality, the succeeding epochs of 
art were not divided, as though by a line, from each other; two 
consecutive ones would, if the expression may be allowed, overlap 
each other; and the oldest specimen of the newer style would be 
prior in date to the most recent of the older. The first building 
in which Gothic principles appear to have fairly predominated in 


* Though its effect, as» composition, is to our eyes much injured by the straight 
horizontal line which crowns the altar screen. 
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England, was Canterbury Cathedral, of which the choir, with its 
appendages, Trinity Chapel and Becket’s Crown, was con- 
structed by William of Sens, and his successor, William the Eng- 
lishman, between 1175 and 1184, The ‘Temple Church, also 
Gothic in its prevailing character, though Romanesque in some 
of its details, was consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, in 1185. And from these, in a few years, the Early Eng- 
glish seems to have developed itself in its purity. 

In other countries, as well as in our own, it now appears that 
three principal stages in the history of Gothic are to be traced — 
the early, the perfect, and the degenerating stage. Starting from 
the same point, the Romanesque, the various nations of north- 
western Europe seem to have proceeded, each as it were on its 
own way, in the discovery of the principles of the style. But 
the fact is striking, that in the second stage they all reached the 
same goal, The perfect or decorated Gothic is to be seen— 
varied only in unimportant points of detail—alike at York and 
Exeter, at Cologne and Oppenheim, and at the beautiful church 
of St. Quen at Rouen, though its reign in France would seem 
to have left less distinct traces than elsewhere. But this point of 
union had not been long reached before the style of each country 
began to decline in its own way, each abounding in specimens ot 
an after-Gothic peculiar to itself, which continued in use until 
the great changes of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Whewell would designate, by the term “ early German,” 
a style which he considers as having prevailed i in Germany, or in 
some parts of that country, from the first partial appearance of 
the Gothic principles, to the development and universal establish- 
ment of the Decorated ; and to which he refers all gradations | be- 
tween the “ just-wavering Romanesque of Mentz and Worms” — 
the latter of which cathedrals was consecrated in 1016, fifty 
years before our conquest—and “ the multiplied, but not quite 
Gothic elements of Limburg and Gelnhausen ;” the former of 
which churches Dr. Moller considers to bear date between 1190 
and 1210, while the latter he assigns, more vaguely, to the first 
half of the thirteenth century. It was during this half-century 
that the Gothic, as we shall soon see, advanced, on the Rhine, to 
the highest point of its perfection. But in Germany, a country, 
the different districts of which were more independent of each 
other than those of England, the overlapping, already alluded to, 
of epochs of art, was probably more considerable than with us. 
Aud the connections with Italy of the Hohenstaufen sovereigns — 
Frederic Barbarossa and his family—of whom Gelnhausen was 
the favoured residence—might have operated in retarding the full 
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recognition, in that city, of the architectural principles of the 
North. 

During the prevalence of this early style, the angle of the 
gables, and of the pediments of towers, underwent the change of 
form already alluded to, and became acute; the low semi- 
circular and semi-domical apse in which the Romanesque build- 
ings of Germany had generally terminated, was transformed into 
an apse of polygonal form, of the same, or nearly the same, 
height with the rest of the interior—the round-headed window, 
previously universal, was sometimes replaced by a pointed one, 
sometimes by a window of fan-shaped form, peculiar, as we 
believe, to German architecture ;—the ‘ pilaster-strip,” as Mr. 
Whewell calls it, by which the Romanesque wall was externally 
strengthened, made way for the buttress—and the triforium be- 
gan to assume its importance as a great feature of the interior, 
being made, indeed, in some parts of Germany, to form a roomy 
gallery, extending round the Church like a second story of the 
side aisles, under the name of the “ Mannhaus” or “ Mianner- 
chor.” 

Our acquaintance with the features of Rhenish scenery has 
made us familiar with the general form of churches of this de- 
scription ; churches which, rising as they do, at Bonn, at Ander- 
nach, at Bacharach, amid 

‘Hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine ; 
And clustered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine,” 
give a peculiarly foreign character to the scenery with which they 
are connected. But this foreign character is mainly dependent 
upon the fact, that they are not recognized by the observer as 
Gothic ; a style to which, indeed, we cannot admit them properly 
to belong. Anticipating that style in details, they do not admit, 
as Early English does, the exclusive predominance of its prin- 
ciples. And as they exhibit, when compared with each other, 
many successive gradations of style from the successive intro- 
duction of different features during the long period to which 
they collectively belong; so that they do not, in truth, form a 
class thoroughly consistent with itself; we should prefer to desig- 
nate their architecture by the term, also used by Mr. Whewell, 
of “ Transition Style,” and to take for our “ Early German” the 
first form assumed by ‘‘ Complete Gothic,” or Gothic based on 
its own principles, in Germany. 

And this we believe—long and regular as were the approaches 
which the Germans had thus made to it—did not appear with 
them sooner than with us. Dr, Moller gives, in the cloisters of 
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Aschafienburg, of which the arches ave triply, or trefoiled, ctr- 
cular, a Spec imen of the style immediately preceding the “ Spitz- 
bogen,” pointed arch, or complete Gothic style; ascribing them at 
the same time to the beginning of the thirteenth century. ‘There- 
fore, as Cologne Cathedral, that most splendid example of the 
Decorated, was commenced as early as 1248—only three years 
after our own Early English Westminster Abbey—it might well 
seem as though the Complete Gothic had in Germany developed 
itself at once in the stage of manhood, passing over that of 
youth. But we are inclined to think that this was not the case. 
From the plates given by Dr. Moller of the Church of St. Eliza- 
beth at Marburg, we think that we recognize, in that building, a 
type of the true “ Early German.” It was named after the 
canonized widow of a ‘Thuringian Landgrave, who died in 1231, 
and its first stone was laid in 1235. Its arches are pointed 
throughout—its windows, except in the west front, which ts 
regular, are composed of two lancet-arched lights surmounted 
by a circle, and exhibit a striking resemblance to those of West- 
minster Abbey; its piers, which are very lofty, the side aisles 
being as high as the nave, exhibit the circular column surrounded 
by four taper shafts; and its general effect would seem to be 
severe and simple. It appears to us to possess neither the dis- 
tinctive features of the Decorated, nor the richness of tone by 
which that phase of the Gothic, as a whole, is characterized. 
We would, therefore, look upon it as the analogue in style of its 
contemporary Salishurv—as an example of pure Gothic in its 
first German stage. And we would suggest, as a pomt of much 
interest to our German tourists, the mquiry whether it be pos- 
sible to trace, to any extent, the existence of such a distinct style 
in the architecture of the Rhine, and of its neighbouring rivers. 
Whatever its prevalence, it must have been a short-lived one. 

The ideas developed in the grand design of Cologne soon bore 
down all before them ; and m 1276 the west front of Strasburg 
was raised to a height, as has been already intimated, unequalled 
in the annals of architecture, and embellished with a richness of 
decoration almost as unparalleled : the whole of the vast facade 
bemg covered with: what Mr, Whewell calls “ double planes of 


tracery; that is, two tracery windows or frames, one behind 
another, mm the same opening.” 


‘* This extravagance (for it almost deserves to be so called) appears in 
the towers at Cologne ; at Strasburg it is carried to such an extent in 
the west front, that the building looks as if it were placed behind a rich 
open screen, or in a cage of woven stone. The effect of this construc- 
tion is very gorgeous, but with a sacrifice of distinctness from the mul- 
tiplicity and intersections of the lines.”"—p. 114, 
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The Germans thus unquestionably preceded our countrymen 
in their adoption of the Gothie in its perfect kind. ‘The Pres- 
bytery of Lincoln, which, though in some respects an approach 
toward the Decorated, “ retains much of the Early English in its 
character,” is of 1282, ‘The Chapter-House of York and the 
nave of Exeter come in later, between 1291 and 1350; the 
Chapter-House of Wells between 1203 and 1802.” Oppenheim, 
of which the nave is a beautiful specimen of what we may call 
the later richness of the decorated style, “ was built between 
1262 and 1317,” while the nave of York, which in some degree 
corresponds to it, ‘is said to be after 1320,” Of this difference 
Mr. Whewell appears to us to propose a satisfactory explanation, 
when he suggests that the extreme beauty of our introduetory 
stvle—the Karly English—may have induced our architects to 
dwell upon it, instead of hastily abandoning it, for the splendours 
of its successor. But we fear that, in the full comprehension of 
the principles of perfect Gothic, the Germans must be admitted 
to have been always the superiors of our countrymen, Our 
Cathedrals—with the exception of the Early English fabrie of 
Salisbury—are not unities, but put together piecemeal. And 
even their more striking parts, when considered by themselves, 
generally betray an imperfect conéeption, on the part of their 
framers, of the principles on which they laboured. The beautiful 
nave, for instance, of York, is covered by a roof so flat as in no 
respect to correspond externally with the upright character of the 
structure ; a root, of which the low western gable hurts the eye, 
by its want of symmetry with the acuter angles of the window, 
portal, &c. beneath it. ‘The spire, too, of our island is generally 
a vast obelisk placed upon a tower which exhibits no apparent 
reference to it, and to which it was, for the most part, appended 
by an afterthought; while the spire of Germany is an integral 
part of the building—the expansive development of a principle 
exemplified throughout the whole—so that the removal of this 
feature, where it exists, would leave the English Church har- 
monious in itself, while it would render the German a truncated 
monster. When entire, therefore, the German fabric is, for this 
very reason, the more perfect of the two. And this unity of 
design has permitted the architects of that country to adopt a 
boldness of decoration unattempted among us. ‘The ornaments 
of Strasburg, Freyburg, &c. are features of those beautiful spires, 
and, whenever the spires themselves are distinctly seen, modify 
their outline. But the ornaments of Salisbury are appendages; 
and a stranger who contemplates the cathedral from a moderate 
distance, may be unconscious of their existence.* 


* A beautiful exception to these remarks is to be found in the spire of St. Mary’s, 
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The great east window, again, prevalent as it is in England, 
seems to have been a feature generally rejected by the taste of 
German artists; aud we confess, beautiful as is such a window 
as that of Carlisle, considered in itself, we are inclined to 
acquiesce in the justice of their decision. Next to height, the 
predominating impression conveyed by Gothic should be that of 
length—the “ long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” leading the eye, 
by the repetition of their narrow compartments, ever onwards 
from the entrance to the altar. But here this tendency should 
cease ; the eye should be led ¢o the eastern part of the church, 
but not oud of it. And yet the great window either produces this 
latter effect, or else, in the brilliancy of its stained compartments, 
presents in itself the great feature of the east end; thus over- 
throwing the legitimate supremacy of the altar, with which it 
cannot, as a secondary ornament, harmonize or combine. But 
we return to our historic survey. 

The decline of Gothic art into its third stage seems to have 
taker place in Germany about the same time as in England. Of 
Uim Minster, which was begun in 1377—the very year named 
by Mr. Rickman, as his turning point from the Decorated to the 
Perpendicular,— Dr. Moller remarks, that “ its construction no 
longer exhibits the strict reghlarity of forms which characterizes 
the Cathedral of Cologne, the lower portion of Strasburg, or the 
Minster of Freyburg. ‘The ornaments are often arbitrarily con- 
torted, and made too closely to assimilate in character to the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable world.” The composition, neverthe- 
less, of the masses, he admits, in this instance, to be of extreme 
beauty. The spire was never completed—only 237 feet being 
accomplished of the intended 491. But from Dr, Moller’s plate 
of the design, we learn that the flowery character of the building 
would have become more complete as it approached its summit, 
which was to have been encircled with garland above garland, till 
it terminated in the statue of the Virgin with her Child. The 
spires, indeed, of this date, seem generally to have been under- 
taken on too large a scale to admit of their completion. The 
designs, however, have in many cases been preserved ; and from 
these it would appear that superabundance of ornament, espe- 
cially of the flowery kind, was one main characteristic of German 
architecture i that stage which corresponded to the Tudor, or 
perpendicular, style of England, and to that French after-Gothic 
style, which, from the waving or flame-hke lines of its tracery, 
has received from the antiquaries of France the appellation 
* Flamboyant,” of which the only English specimen with which 


Oxford, which is one composition throughout, and from which no portion could be 
removed without visibly mutilaung the whole. 
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we are acquainted is a window of the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, at Oxford. But “ the separation,” says Mr. Whewell, 
“of the pure Gothic from the styles into which it degenerated, 
requires a particular study, and a scrupulous discrimination, 
which it has not been my purpose at present to exercise.”— 
p. 

With the sixteenth century,—that convulsive period which 
shattered the whole fabric, and new-moulded the whole moral 
constitution of society,—the last vestiges of Gothic origination 
disappeared, Classical art, returning in the train of classical 
literature to her ancient throne in the South, reduced the genius 
of Northern taste into complete subjection to her sceptre. We 
need not, therefore, on the present occasion, proceed further with 
the history of the architecture of Germany. In our own land, 
this great revolution was succeeded by a period of struggle,—a 
period during which it was attempted to amalgamate classic 
forms and Gothic principles,—a period which produced the 
schools’ tower at Oxford, and the fantastic monuments of Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Scots in Westminster Abbey. But 
this period was soon succeeded by the exclusively classical era of 
Inigo Jones and Wren; and when, in the time of the latter 
architect, a new Cathedral was required for London, it rose to 
emulate, not the spire of Strasburg, but the dome of the Vatican, 

Within these few years the exclusive sway thus assumed by 
classic art has been in some degree disturbed, and it has become 
the fashion, in planning Churches, to look sometimes to a Gothic, 
instead of an Italian, model. But we have been copyists m the 
one case as well as in the other. Severed by an interval, which 
to our common ideas seems long, from the originative period of 
the Northern style, that style has become to us, as it were, a 
tiewly discovered field of antiquity,—a field to which, as to the 
antiquity of the South, we might go for the purpose of measur- 
ing proportions, copying ornaments, aud extracting specific rules 
for our undeviating guidance, But our study of its beauties has 
been like that of a dead language,—the study of a thing com- 
plete and ended in itself, and not to be augmented or modified 
by any exertions of our own. We have been the followers, but 
must not as yet flatter ourselves with the notion that we have 
been the successors, of the Gothic architects of yore. 

We live, in short, in imitative times: and to those whose lot 
is thus cast, few mental tasks can be conceived more difficult 
than the attempt to throw themselves in spirit into the place of 
those who were in circumstances to originate,—into times in 
which architecture was not merely a thing of fancy, so that 
twenty edifices in twenty different styles might be seen in process 
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of erection at one time and place,—but when the one single 
style of which the age and country allowed was the embodyin 
of a deep and beautiful feeling pervading the community. ‘To 
accomplish this task with respect to ancient Greece, we should 
have,—forgetting all things which render the vision impossible,— 
to dream into a sort of reality the exquisite imagery which floated 
before the eyes of a poetical deitier of nature amid some of her 
loveliest scenes, beneath the warm suns and bright skies of 
Greece,—to animate her harmonies by resuscitating * the nymphs 
of the wood, the mountain, and the stream,—to listen in the 
breeze which curled the blue AZgean for the voice of the zephyr, 
hailing the oar-blade which plashed in its sparkling waters, as— 
Nuprdav axdroubes, 

and then to temper the softness engendered by these contempla- 
tions by the impress of that stern dignity, the essential character- 
istic of republican Greece, which forbad her citizens, even in the 
Persian court, to bow down before the imposing presence of its 


-barbaric master. Could we feel all this,—could we thus tune 


our bosoms, if the expression may be allowed, in unison with 
antiquity, we might enter in a way which, as it is, we never can 
do, into the spirit of its architecture. We could then experience, 
—what till then we can only imagine,—the feeling which origi- 
nated the Parthenon,—which bade it and its sister fanes har- 
monize in their long horizontal lines with the line predominant in 
landscape ; in the symmetry and delicacy of their adornments 
with the loveliness of the scenery around them; and in the dig- 
nified simplicity of their leading forms and outlines with the 
national character of Greece in a state of ideal perfection. 

The task of mentally identifying ourselves with our own Gothic 
ancestors,—with those of the same speech, and dwelling, and 
blood, and faith, with ourselves, might have been imagined less 
difficult. Yet the fact seems otherwise ; ; between our days and 
those of Gothic cathedrals, as wide a culf appears in practice 
to exist as that which divides us from the more remote ages of 
classic antiquity. Not one single name, as connected with those 
venerable piles, has become familiar in our mouths as that of a 
benefactor of our race. We look upon the lofty fabrics which 
dignify our cities, as though they were so many natural curiosities, 
—features in the scenery of our island, like its mountains or its 
rivers. We know that they have stood where they stand during 
the whole period familiar to our historic recollections ; and we 
conceive of them as though they were incapable of addition to 
their number by any efforts of our own. We admire, and—now 
that our attention has been called to the subject—duller, indeed, 
should we be “than the fat weed that rots itself at ease on 
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Lethe’s wharf,”—if we did not admire,—the majestic loftiness, 
the religious solemnity, the magical lightness, of the different 
portions of these edifices; but even while we do so, a sentiment 
of wonder arises in our minds, and we are tempted to ask our- 
selves the question “ Why was all this done?” A question to 
which the utilitarian, —calling, and thinking himself, liberal,— 
answers by suggesting that the Churchmen of old wished to dis- 
play their power, to increase their hold over the imagination of 
the people, or to give employment to a population of ignorant 
serfs. While the professor of the fashionable theology of our 
“ religious world,”—of the school which has obtained what it 
calls its “‘ clear views” of the doctrines of the Gospel, by putting 
one-half of those doctrines out of its sight, and by rationalizing, 
as far as it may, the remainder,—suggests that in those times 
people universally thought that they could buy heaven with the 
positive merit of their good works, and that cathedrals were es- 
teemed as massy makeweights in the celestial scale. The first 
of these classes, therefore, enters our Gothic fanes to sneer at 
the hypocrisy of their builders, the latter to contemn their un- 
evangelical superstition. 

With the utilitarian we have here nothing to do—he will not 
deign to turn over these pages—nor need we to our readers ex~- 


pose the absurdity of the supposition that hypocrisy could for 


any long period exist substantively and alone, instead of being, 
as it ever is, the shadow and imitator of a deep religious feeling, 
—a shadow which “ proves the substance true.” But to the 
religionist of the class alluded to* we would remark, that ‘after 
the manner in which it has recently been brought under our 
notice, that Popery, as it now is, cannot be dated back further 
than the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, it is rather 
hasty universally to ascribe to our fathers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth the fulness of its errors, And when even Popery, as 
it is—as officially represented in that ill-omened council—begins 
her dogmas on Justification by the following canon, 

“If any shall say that a man can be. justified before God by 
his own works, which he can do by the power of human nature, 
or by the teaching of the law, without divine grace through Jesus 
Christ; let him be 


* Who is, as we would incidentally observe, by no means an unexceptionable wit- 
ness on the point, he having a direct interest in the case, by which bis judgment will 
necessarily be biassed ; for unless he can prove the sentiment which inspired the 
Church-building labours of our ancestors to have been a wrong one, he proclaims his 
own system, which elicits no such sentiment, to be a defective one,—and then what 
becomes of the boasted clearness of his views ? 

+ We borrow the translation of Mr. A. Perceval, to the result of whose researches 
it is that, in the sentence above, we mainly allude. 
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—it is surely going rather too far to assert, without inquiry, of 
those who reared our national temples ages before that council 
met, that they were all influenced by the wild notion of pur- 
chasing heaven by merits of their own. Had, indeed, their 
leading motive been traceable to any of the then incipient corrup- 
tions of doctrine which the Tridentine assembly has subsequently 
incorporated into the religion of Rome, the full development of 
that corruption would necessarily have led to effects on a grander 
scale than had resulted from the era of its infancy; and we should 
have seen the architectural trophies of the middle ages eclipsed 
in magnificence by the subsequent productions of Romish Euro 
But such has confessedly not been the case; the vast cathedrals 
of the continent, as of England, almost exclusively belong to 
the ante-Tridentine epoch; and we are therefore driven to look, 
for the moral causes of their existence, to principles to which the 
full development of Romish error has been as hostile as the vio- 
lence of the Reformation, and the rudeness of its spurious off- 
spring, the spint of ultra-Protestantism, have unhappily proved 


"among ourselves. 


And if so—if our fashionable religionist be thus erroneous in 
his view of this subject—we will not say how unjustifiable, but 
how unfortunate for himself is his mistake. By the mechanism 
of our moral constitution, our Maker has annexed happiness to 
the exercise of those feelings of which he approves; and those 
impulses which lead us to honour our parents, guides, superiors, 
and instructors, he has peculiarly connected with pleasurable 
emotion. ‘“ Honour thy father” is the first commandment with 
promise. Of what happiness, then, must he habitually deprive 
himself, who, through an unfounded notion, can enter our ca- 
thedrals without reverence for those who reared them? who can 
worship in the fanes of his fathers without one pious thought of 
gratitude for their labours—who can look upon their time-ho- 
noured monuments without feeling that they cover the remains 
of his benefactors—and who can gaze on the wonders of their 
art—the lofty aisle, the gorgeous screen, and the storied window 
—without reading in them the impress of any higher principle 
than a worldly pnestcraft or a grovelling superstition ! ? 

To enter into the feelings from which our Gothic temples in 
truth arose, it would, we believe, be necessary rather to free the 
mind from the influence of modern errors than to recur to those 
of more ancient date. We would institute no general comparison 
between the middle ages and our own; still less would we pal- 
liate the grossness of those delusions which notoriously disgraced 
the former period. We are not entering into these points, when 
we express our conviction that there existed in those early times 
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a depth, a beauty of devotional feeling, an anxiety to honour our 
Maker and his Church with the best gifts of man’s hands, and the 
highest resources of his knowledge, which those cannot compre- 
hend who are wont to regard that Church, and her branch existing 
in our island, as a mere human institution,—to look upon her 
Bishops as possessing no higher authority than the temporal 
legislature can confer,—to rationalize away the mysterious doc- 
trine of her sacraments,—and to esteem as a light thing that 
traffic in her offices which, legal as earthly authority chooses to 
pronounce it, our reformers have admitted to be ‘a detestable 
sin,” and “ execrable before God.”* 

Could we bring ourselves to forget, for one happy moment, 
our familiarity with these degrading errors of our day, we could 
perhaps catch some sparks of that fire which, glowing in the 
breasts of the Eastern Magi of old, led them to lay their “ richest, 
sweetest, purest” offerings before the cradle of their infant king ; of 
that fire by which she was animated who poured upon the Saviour’s 
head the “ very precious ointment of spikenard”’ in seeming waste. 
We could then feel our connexion with those primitive Christians 
who would embrace and kiss, in sign of love, the doors and 
pillars of their churches ; and identify ourselves in spirit with those, 
their legitimate descendants, whose reverential devotion has fixed, 
as it were, and embodied itself in the awe-inspiring masses of 
our abbeys and our cathedrals. 

“ The Church,” said our ancestors,—for we are now using their 
own words,—* differing in nothing, as far as material is concerned, 
fron private dwellings, becomes, by the invisible effect of dedica- 
tion, the temple of the Lord.” (Concil. London. a.p, 1268 ap. 
Hard. tom, vii. p. 617); and they delighted to show their love 
for the beauty of the house of God. (Synod, Wigorn, a. v. 
1240.) They remembered the example of the Saviour who had 
cast the buyers and sellers out of the Jewish temple, (ib.) and 
they felt that the scene of the anticipatory offerings of Judaism 
was less holy than that of the “great commemorative sacrifice”+ 
of Christianity. (Concil. London. a.v. 1237.) 

As, therefore, Solomon had dedicated for the services of his 
inferior fabric his vessels of the purest gold (Concil. Oxon. a. D. 
1222), they forbad that the holy wine of the Eucharist should be 
consecrated in any chalice of meaner substance than gold or 


* “ To avoid the detestable sin of Simony, because buying and selling of spiritual 
and ecclesiastical functions, offices, promotions, dignities, and livings, is execrable 
before God,” vide Constitutions and Canons of 1603, can. 40. Yet sale of ecclesi- 
astical patronage” is a frequent heading of advertisements in our newspapers, and we 


have seen this evil traffic, practised that good might come, extolled as a bright jewel in 
the crown of the Christian character. 


+ Vide the Bishop of Exeter’s admirable Charge. 
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silver. (Concil. London. a.p. 1175.) And the coverings and 
cloths of the altar were directed to be kept in a condition of es- 
pecial purity, in reverence, not of earthly congregations, but of the 
Saviour of the world, who, with His w hole heavenly host,—* with 
angels and archangels, and with all the company of Heaven,” 
—was felt to be more peculiarly present with the faithful durin 
the celebration of the most awful rite of Christian worship. Vide 
Constitutiones Synodice Odonis, Episc. Paris, a. D. cir. 1198, 
ap. Hard, tom, vi. pt. 2. 

‘* Shall we,” said our reformers, treading in this respect in the 
footsteps of their ancestors, “ shall we be so mindful of our 
common base houses, deputed to so low occupying, and be for- 
getful toward that house of God, wherein be ministered the words 
of our eternal salvation, wherein be intreated the sacraments and 
mysteries of our redemption? ‘The fountain of our regeneration 
is there presented unto us, the partaking of the body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ is there offered unto us; and shall we not 


esteem the place where so heavenly things are handled !”"* 


Impressed by sentiments like these, our fathers would feel, that 
in constructing edifices for the celebration of these solemn rites 
they were labouring for God and not for man. They would 
lavish upon them the resources of architectural invention, not for 
the purpose of attracting human admiration, not even, as a main 
end, for that of affecting and exalting to religious reverence the 
minds of beholders, but from an innate sense of the fitness of thus 
honouring the great Being to whom religious reverence is due. 
From the overflowings, so to say, of a spirit delighting todo Him 
service, they would dignify the character of their churches, and 
beautify their details. ‘The same spirit, acting upon the general 
habits of the time, would naturally lead them to seek for, ‘and to 
trace, analogies and parallels between the features of their visible 
work, and the invisible system with which it was connected. And 
thus it was. In the cruciform shape of the cathedral they saw, 
as in figure, the body of the Redeemer extended on the cross; 
and the choir, which in some Gothic fanes deviates, with evident 
design, from the line of the nave, is said to have been thus de- 
flected to image forth the sacred head which it represented bend- 
ing toward one side in faintness and suffering. Nor may we 
doubt that analogies as mysterious, but based on better founda- 
tion, sometimes visited the thoughts of holy men among them. 
Students of early Christian literature, they could scarce fail to 
catch the primitive sentiment which regarded all things around 
the believer as existing “ in two worlds: in the world of sense, 
according to its outward nature and relations; in the world intel- 


* Vide Homily for repairing and keeping clean of Churches. 
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lectual, according to its spiritual associations :”* or to feel that 
“the sensible things which religion hath hallowed, are resem- 
blances framed according to things spiritually understood, where- 
unto they serve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct.”+ And 
recollecting that the material details of the tabernacle had had 
unearthly antitypes and correspondences, it having been made by 
Moses “ after the pattern showed him in the Mount,” they would 
conceive it probable that the ideas of majesty embodied in the 
fabric of a Christian church, were also susceptible of loftier de- 
velopments—of realizations at present incomprehensible to man ; 
and that in gazing even upon the work of their own hands, they 
were catching—in some unknown way— 


** Dread shadows of th’ Eternal Throne, 
The fount of life, and Altar-stone, 
Pavement, and them that tread thereon, 

And those who worship nigh.’ 


We know, alas! the degrading errors, the wild superstitions, with 
which these high feelings would in most minds, in the time of | 
which we treat, be blended. We are aware of the childish 
legends which credulity and imposture then combined to render 
current. Many, however, of these latter, absurd as they naturally 
appear to us, were not of a character necessarily to degrade the 
religious feeling of those who believed in them ; except, indeed, 
inasmuch as they fostered and encouraged that imperfect view of 
our Christian position, that defective perception of the truth, 
“the just shall live by faith,” which ever yearns for sensible, indi- 
cations of our connexion with the unseen; which, as it once 
delighted in fabulous miracles, and apparitions of saints de- 
parted, now craves palpable indications of regeneration, and 
supernatural applications, in trying moments, of particular texts 
to the soul.§ 

We remember, too, the more formidable delusions which, 
throughout the Gothic epoch, were tending to obscure the great 
articles of the faith themselves; but with none of these was the 
reverential feeling above described necessarily connected, If 
men reverenced the visible church and altar, it does not, as a 
matter of course, follow that they did so because they disgraced 
the one with unmeaning, and sometimes irreverent, mummery,|| 

* Vide Keble’s Preface to Hooker, p. Ixxxix. 

t Dionys. quoted by Hooker, vol. i. p. 532. Ed. Keble, 

t Lyra Apostolica, No. liv. 

§ Passages similar to the following, which is a quotation, will readily occur to those 
conversant with the fashionable theology of our day. ‘‘ I was musing in my secret 
chamber, when these words seemed to come with an Almighty power to my troubled 


soul,—‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’—Blessed, blessed 
assurance !”’ 


|| The ceremony, for instance, of the boy-bishep, However, it is not for those to 
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and debased the doctrine of that holy mystery to which the other 
was dedicated, by the figment of transubstantiation. We know 
that, in those days, altars were sometimes reared, and churches 
endowed, from motives of arrogance or superstition. We know, 
too, (who does not ‘) that to the hospitals and other charitable in- 
stitutions of the present day, contributions and bequests are 
sometimes made from motives of ostentation, hypocrisy, or de- 
vendance on man’s own merits. But most unfounded, most .un- 
charitable, would be his argument who should thence ‘infer that 
the main principle to which these later establishments owe their 
existence was not a benevoleat sympathy with the sufferings of 
others. Nor would his mistake, in our opimion, be one whit 
more justifiable, who, in the abuses by which the devotional spirit 
of the founders of our cathedrals was disfigured, should systema- 
tically put out of sight that devotional spint itself. As rationally, 
as fairly, might he, standing as a stranger before such a temple as 
that of Y ork, of Ely, or of Lincoln, leave unnoticed the majesty 
of the mass, the grandeur of the outline, and the sublimity of the 
towers, to exclaim against the fantastic decorations of the corbels, 
or the grotesque unseemliness of the gurgoyles.* 

Admitting then, that we are to regard our northern ecclesias- 
tical architecture as the type and impersonation of a sentiment 
of devotion, it becomes necessary for us to inquire whether history 
will point out any cause adequate to account for a great develop- 
ment of religious feeling at the epoch in which the newer style 
arose to supplant the Romanesque. And we may, perhaps, after 
what we have said, startle some of our readers by asserting that 
such a cause appears to us to have existed in the rise, towards 
the close of the eleventh century, of the papal power. Upon 
this point, however, we have ina recent Number (No. NX XIX, 
Art. 4) expressed our opinion. We there endeavoured to show 
that though the supremacy of the Roman Patriarch was an 
usurpation ;—though to attair it he had trampled on the general 
rights of the episcopal body, degrading those who were in truth 
equally Christ’s vicars with himself, into the subordinate 
position of his own deputies and representatives ; and though in 
wielding ithe forgot the reverence due even from the most exalted 
members of the spiritual hierarchy to the anointed possessors of 
the temporal sceptre, yet that, having become de facto head 


throw stones on the subject of disgracing churches, who are accustumed to convert 
organ- -lofts into orchestras, and choirs into concert-rooms, 
* Figures through which water flows off the roof. 

t Bishops,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘ are Christ's vicars not the Pope's delegates . . 
they are pastors of the flock and vicars of Christ . . . . and therefore it isa 
strange usurpation that the Pope arrogates that to himself by impropriation, which is 
common to him with ail the Bishops of Christendom,.”—J, Taylor's Dissuasive from 
Popery, c. 1, 3. 10, 
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of the Western Church, his cause, in the important struggle 
which established his power, was in great measure her cause 
also. Gregory the Seventh and the pontitfs of his school, im- 
pure as was their own system, warred not against purity of faith, 
holiness of manners, or the legitimate exercise of monarchical 
power; but against the continuance of a state of things the 
most fearful perhaps which Christianity, since the days of the 
Arian controversy, has had to encounter. ‘The tenth century—that 
anterior to their appearance—was, says Baronius, “Seculum quod 
sul asperitate ac boni sterilitate ferreum, malique exundantis defor- 
mitate pluinbeum, atque inopid scriptorum appellani consuevit 
obscurum.” And so gross was the depravity by which the open- 
ing of its successor, the eleventh, was disgraced, that divines of 
the period were led to identify the thousand years of Satan’s 
mystic bondage with the first millenary of the Christian era; 
believing from what they saw around -them that the spirit of evil 
was in their days assailing the Church with a power and with a 
success unknown before. No marvel is it, therefore, that that 
Church, in extricating herself from her amalgamation with such a 
state of things, should have arisen defiled with many of its cor- 
ruptions. She did, however, extricate herself; in opposition to a 
general system of ecclesiastical secularization, to an universal 
traffic in holy things, to an all-pervading licentiousness, she 
taught the world the forgotten truths of her independent exis- 
tence, of her unity, of her heavenly origin; like her great Exem- 
plar she cast the money-changers out of the Temple ; and she 
compelled the spirit of profligacy to quail before an opposite 
spirit of ascetic devotion, 

In the success, therefore, of the Popes in their great struggle 
was involved a general, though a temporary, reformation of the 
western world, Religion, buried as she had been under the 
monstrous abuses which they overthrew, trimmed fora while her 
lamp anew; and had the theology which, as representatives of 
their age they wielded as their weapon against infidelity, been pure, 
their victory might have realized those prophetic strains of Seri 
ture which speak of the Church’s triumphant reign on earth in the 
most glowing language of inspiration. But alas! the faith once 
delivered to the saints had become by their time lamentably 
corrupted. In fighting the battle of Christianity they imcident- 
ally fought that of its corruptions also, ‘Their work, therefore, 
from the first, was imperfect; and the spirit of holiness which 
they had evoked swayed but a transient sceptre. The episcopal 
polity too having been virtually overthrown, the heaven-appointed 
safeguard of the Church’s purity was withdrawn, and the papal 
system moved through an aspiring youth and a flourishing 

NO. XLII,—APRIL, 1837. AA 
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maturity to a speedy and inevitable decline. Its corruptions, 

spreading with the rapid growth of all things evil, gradually 

overmastered the good with which they were associated—until at 

length, at Trent, the papacy was driven to incorporate them into 

the creed of Christianity, and to separate from its communion all 
who refused to recognize the unauthorized adulteration. 

Reverting to the subject of Gothic architecture, we shall find 
in its rise, progress, and decline a singular coincidence with the 
fortunes of the religious development—or, to use a modern and 

ostituted term, of the reviva/, which we have just described, 
The e struggle between the imperial and papal parties, of which 
the issue firmly seated the Roman Pontiff on his cecumenical 
throne, terminated in 1122; by which time the new order of 
things had been already symbolized in that extraordinary under- 
taking, the first crusade; an undertaking which, whatever we 
may think of it in other respects, strikingly illustrated the sub- 
serviency of secular to devotional feeling, of the sense of national 
distinctions to the great principle of catholic unity, which was 
beginning to manifest itself in Europe, And this event had not 
long taken place, the generation which had responded to the ~ 
spirit-stirring appeal of Urban II. on the plains of Clermont 
had scarce past away from earth, when the same moral phenome- 
non received a more lasting illustration in the rise of our great 
northern era of architectural origination; in the abandonment 
of that imitative path in which the framers of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices for ages had trodden, for a style tll then unknown—a style 
embodying lofty ideas of the infinite, and bearing, beyond ‘all 
others which the world has yet seen, the impress of religious 
veneration, Gothic architecture, in its first complete phase, be- 
came dominant among us. 

In as far as the great ecclesiastical revolution above described 
was a reformation, it was of course progressive in its operation. 
The great and good principles which it elicited would not at first 
produce their full results; nor would the corruptions by which 
those principles were from the first accompanied, spring at once 
into the disastrous maturity which they were ultimately destined 
to attain. It would be in a period, therefore, subsequent to the 
first development of that revolution, that its beneficial influence 
would attain its maximum. And of such a period, we conceive 
that history warrants us in believing the second phase of the 
Gothic to be the monument; a phase, in which that style dis- 
played, as we have seen, its perfect majesty and beauty, while its 
identity throughout the whole region of the Gothic, taught men 
to realize that great doctrine, the unity of the Church-catholic in 
all lands, on the recognition of which the reformation we have 
spoken of had mainly proceeded. But the moment, unhappily, was 
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not long deferred in which the corruptions already noticed began 
to overpower the till then predominant tendencies to do good to 
which that reformation had given birth. And it was not long— 
not much longer than the term assigned by the Psalmist as the 
measure of human existence—that the architecture of the North 
maintained the high and palmy state of its perfection. Its purity 
then sensibly declined; and a variety of architectural fashions 
appeared in the different nations of Europe, in which builders 
endeavoured to compensate, by an exuberant and sometimes fan- 
tastic use of ornament, for a less accurate perception of the true 
principles of the style in which they laboured. In our own island, 
heraldic emblems and family cognizances, more profusely intro- 
duced than before, showed a growing tendency to connect God’s 
temples with the honour rather of their founders than of His holy 
name, And massy pendants and other conspicuous mechanical 
wonders betray, to our eyes, something of an uncatholic wish to 
remind worshippers, even when assembled in the holy place, of 
the architectural ability with which the scene of their worship 
had been prepared for them, And, at length, as the epoch of the 
Reformation drew nigh, we believe that the high spirit which 
had animated the Papalists of old was not more, completely 
extinct in their schools, than was among ourselves the genuine, 
the originative, feeling for the majestic architecture in which that 
spirit had been embodied, 

And extinct it has since continued. But who shall say that the 
beneficial potency of that feeling ceased with its existence ! 
Who shall limit the effect which may have been produced upon 
the national mind, during century after century, by the awe- 
inspiring piles upon which the stamp of that feeling had been 
lastingly impressed? Who shall say how often the traveller may 
not have been taught to direct a thought heavenward by the 
sight of the distant Gothic tower,—how often the inhabitant of 
a busy town may not have been elevated in soul above its din 
and traffic by the solemn witness borne by the massive repose of 
its minster to the awful reality of a world unseen? Or who— 
to tread on yet more sacred ground—who may dare to number 
the blessings procured for our country, or the evils averted from 
it, by the prayers of those who, joining in the daily service of our 
now neglected choirs, have found their minds attuned to higher 
strains of devotion by the influence of One addressing them 
through the visible majesty of His material temple ?* 


* « Albeit the true worship of God be to God in itself acceptable, who respecteth 
not so much in what place, as with what affection he is served; . . . . . manifest not- 
withstanding it is, that the very majesty and holiness of the place, where God is 
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It would be well if the annals of more recent times had, with 
respect to cathedrals, nothing more melancholy to record than 
the non-addition to their number occasioned by the disappear- 
ance of that devotional spirit from which, in other days, our 
Gothic churches rose. Germany, alas! has to deplore the posi- 
tive effects of a spirit directly opposed to it. Her rich cathedral 
and collegiate foundations have become the prey of the spoiler ; 
and, of the trophies of her early art—of the memorials of her 
early Christianity—many, says Dr. Moller, fall yearly to the 
ground, Absit omen!—far from us, in our islands, be such a 
calamity, nearly as we are now threatened with it! Far from us 
—but upon this point we dare not trust ourselves with our own 
thoughts; and the single word which we will speak upon the 
subject, shall be spoken with the voice of Hooker. 


“ Most certain truth it is, that churches-cathedral, and the bishops of 
them, are as glasses, wherein the face and very countenance of aposto- 
lical antiquity remaineth even as yet to be seen, notwithstanding the 
alterations which tract of time and the course of the world hath brought. 
For defence and maintenance of them we are most earnestly bound to 
strive, even as the Jews were for their temple and the high priest of God 
therein: the overthrow and ruin of the one, if ever the sacrilegious ava- 
rice of atheists should prevail so far, which God of His infinite mercy 
forbid, ought no otherwise to move us than the people of God were 
moved, when, having beheld the sack and combustion of His sanctuary, 
in most lamentable manner flaming before their eyes, they uttered from 
the bottom of their grieved spirits those voices of dolefal supplication : 
‘ Exsurge Domine et miserearis Sion; servi tui diligunt lapides ejus, 
palveris ejus miseret eos.’ "—Fccl. Pol. b. vii. c. vii. § 33. 


But we turn from this dreary theme to a more pleasing subject— 
from the menaced spoliation of old churches tothe projected endow- 
ment of new ones;—to the noble scheme, in short, for supplying 
the long-neglected spiritual needs of the metropolis, to which we 
adverted at the commencement of this article. We should delight 
in persuading ourselves that the revived taste for the Gothic, to 
which we have already adverted, in some way symbolized and 
fore-shadowed a revival of that feeling of mumificent devotion by 
which the former prevalence of the style among us was accom- 
panied. ‘To that feeling we have as good a right as our ancestors; 
we are members of the same holy Church with them ;—nay, we 
have a better right than they had—for that Church’s faith is in 
our days reformed and purified from a host of errors which, in 
their times, darkened and disfigured it. Why may we not then 


worshipped, hath in regard of us great virtue, force, and efficacy, for that it serveth 


as a sensible help to stir up devotion, and in that respect, no doubt, bettereth even our 
holiest and best actions in this hind,” —Feel. Polit. b. v. c. xvi. 2. 
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be destined, in zeal for the house of Ged, to tread in their foot- 
steps! Why may not our generation, like generations long past 
away, leave our cities hallowed by the lasting memorials of its 
Christian liberality ? 

Not that we can flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing a_ 
new wra of architectural origination arise. ‘The principles 
elicited in such eras, after all, are discovered, not invented, 
and it may be impossible, in the nature of things, that a 
new style should arise among us entitled to supplant, or 
even to rival, that to which our portion of Europe has already 
given birth. But the influence of a re-diffusion of our ancestral 
spirit among us, would, unquestionably, be felt in our fuller ong 
ception not only of the individual beauties of our ancient ecclesi- 
astical style, but of the harmonies which those beauties should 
form by their combination; and church architecture, in our 
hands—even while continuing imitative in character—would dis- 
play a purity—a majesty—a_ self-consistency, in some degree 
worthy of its glories of old. 

We have, perhaps, ventured out of our proper province in as- 
suming, as we seem to have done, that the Gothic will be the style 
adopted in the temples which it is intended to raise, Our voice 
would certainly be for it, as for a style tending to recall the asso- 
clations of other days, and to vouch, as it were, for our English 
Church’s antiquity. This, however, is a question on which it is 
not for us to dictate. We know how many points must in prac- 
tice be taken into consideration in matters of this nature; points 
of which nothing but practice can display the importance, 

But whatever be the style adopted, we are confident that those’ 
to whom the details of the undertaking are to be entrusted, will 
—in one respect, at least—carry it on upon the principles of 
“ the olden time.” ‘They will feel, that in erecting the fifty new 
churches, they are not carrying into effect an insulated plan, or 
accomplishing an individual object; but that they are, by the 
work, involved in a great system—a system extending into all 
lands, and enduring through all ages—the system of the Church- 
Catholic; and that they may not, even for the sake of more per- 
fectly accomplishing their primary end, introduce into that sys- 
tem a new principle, or modify in any respect its predominant 
character. They will not be induced, by the most splendid 
offers of assistance, to compromise the scriptural spirit of our 
episcopal polity; nor will they—even for the sake of bringing 
more individuals within the immediate scope of their beneficial 
labours, consent to barter the decorous majesty ever maintained 
by the Church in externals for the irreverent baldness of the con- 
venticle. Strenuous as may be their efforts, they will confine 
them within the broad lines traced out by catholic experience 
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2 4 and apostolical authority, A greater apparent effect will some- 
es times attend the irregular exertions exclusively adapted to the ex- 
whe igencies of the moment. But the history of the Church through 
‘ighteen centuries abundantly testifies that it is to Christian efforts 
4 * thus regulated, and to those alone, that Heaven has been pleased 
B \ to affix, in the boon of permanent utility, the seal of its approval. 
hea) Arr. ILL.—The Works of that Learned and Judicious Divine 
q . Mr. Richard Hooker ; with an Account of his Life and Death 
Bigs. by Isaac Walton. A new Edition, with Additions. Arranged 
. ay by the Rev. John Keble, M.A,, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
led Oxford, Professor of Poetry. In 3 Vols. Vol. IIL. in 2 Parts. 

Oxford, at the University Press, 1836. 


‘ Merninxs that I could trip o'er heaviest soil, 
Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that JEWEL gave 
To youthful HOOKER, iu familiar style 
The gift exalting, and with playful smile : 
For thus equipp'd, and bearing on his head 
The donor's farewell blessing, can he dread 
‘Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil ? 
More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 
Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest.” 
‘Tris thoroughly beautiful sonnet, from Wordsworth’s Ecclesias- 
tical Skete hes, modelled on the anecdote given by “‘ honest 
Isaac,” seemed to dog our pen and paper till we had transcribed 
it; and we do not think we have done amiss in giving it to our 
readers, Certainly the blessing of God Almi ghty, given with a 
bishop’s authority by Jewel “ to youthful Hooker,” did rest upon 
his head; and, like the anointing oil, continued, through life, to 
flow down to the skirts of his clothing ! In all his works, begun, 
continued, and ended in the fear and love of God, the blessing 
which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow withal, was conspicuous, 
But, mdependent of this, we had another reason for quoting 
the sonnet in uestion, and that is, “ the freight of holy feeling 
which we meet” with in the editor’s Preface. ‘The editing of 
Hooker could have been scarcely committed to better hands than 
those of Keble,—the gentleman, the scholar, the man of feeling, 
the divine ;—one who in his Christian Year has gained him a 
vame that “ will not perish in the dust ;’—a man who lives ser- 
mous (to use the phrase of old Fuller) as well as preaches them ; 
—in a word, a man who, in these days of rebuke and blasphemy, 
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of unsacramental thoughts, and unsaint-like disinclination to hear 
the Church, has lifted up a voice that dares give utterance to holy 
thoughts in uncompromising language én the ears of the people that 
are on the wall. Indeed, when every window almost is filled with 
trash for what is called the religious public,—a term now very 
generally applied to those who think lightly of the sacraments, 
close in with dissent, hold apostolic ordination of no account, 
despise the blessing of the priesthood, and run to the conventicle; 
—at such a time we cannot say how greatly we are rejoiced to find 
the true sons of the Church standing up for her ordinances, and 
the treasure committed to her by her lied and Saviour ere he 
ascended up to heaven in the eyes of his wondering disciples. 
And amongst these is Mr. Keble. With him mere lip-service, 
and display, and broadening of phylacteries, as with Hooker, 
stands for nothing—pure religion and undefiled before God the 
Father is all in all, Would that this lively faith were more 
general; but alas! , 
“Too many, Lord, abuse thy grace 
In this licentious day, 
And while they boast they see thy face, 
They turn their own away.’”* 

But the object of this article is not individual eulogy; and as 
concerns Mr. Keble we have only to repeat that he seems to have 
done almost all an editor can do for the works of the learned and 
judicious Hooker. What he has done we will presently set be- 
fore our readers ; observing, in the first place, that the editor’s 
‘Preface is one of sterling worth, to be carefully read and in- 
wardly digested of all who would enter into the spirit with which 
Hooker buckled himself to his immortal work. As, however, 
we suppose that this edition will be the one henceforth in every 
body’s hands ; as we suppose also that Mr. Keble’s Preface, like 
Walton’s Life, will be found to precede (when it shall please 
God to have removed him hence,) every subsequent edition, we 
shall not scruple to draw largely from it on the present occasion, 
that our readers may know its worth, may turn to it, and be de- 
lighted and edified as we have been, On two points only we are 
inclined to think this edition imperfect, and that is in the arrange- 
ment, and in the want of the old orthography. Wherever it is 
possible, a chronological arrangement is best; and, as Mr. Keble 
himself says, “is so far preferable to any other, as it gives the 
completest view of the progress of the writer’s own mind, and any 
modifications which his opinions may have undergone,” Evidently 


* Cowper’s Olney Hymns, lxi. “ Abuse of the Gospel.” Works, vol. viii., p. 106. 
Every true lover of literature must needs be obliged to Mr. Southey for this beautifal 


edition of Cowper. 
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it was the wish of the editor that this edition should have been 
arranged in consonance with his judgment on this point. But in 
these days of changes, when the saying of old is reversed, and 
whatever is, is wrong, perhaps, some misgivings crossed his mind. 
Accordingly, instead of placing before the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity the Sermons relating to the controversy with ‘Travers, he 
says, “in the present publication, the precedent of all former 
ones has been respected; but it will be for future editors to con- 
sider whether they may not advantageously invert this order,” 
Our hope is, that in the present call for the works of our standard 
divines, this edition will be soon sold off, and that Mr. Keble 
himself will take in hand that arrangement which he has pro- 
posed, and for which he is so well fitted. Coming from him it 
will come with authority. Although, then, he has here done his 
part well, we think with himself, he would have done better if he 
had arranged the works in the way which he himself thought best. 

What we have here said on the subject of chronological. ar- 
rangement may be said of the orthography. For our own parts 
we hike an author in his own dress, as we had occasion to say two 
numbers back, when dwelling on Mr, Wilkins’s edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Works. Who would wish to see a picture of 
the Elizabethan age furbished up and dressed in the latest cut of 
a Stultz or Nugee? The comparison is in extremes, and far- 
fetched, but it will very well express-what we mean. And _ that 
Mr. Keble’s sentiments tally very nearly with our own may be 
seen from the annexed extract. 


The editio princeps itself is a small folio, very closely but clearly, and 
in general most accurately, printed. The present edition professes to be 
a reprint of it, except in some matters of punctuation, and in many of 
orthography. As to the former: amidst great general exactness (to 
which also the little remaining MS. bears witness), there occur some- 
times whole pages in which almost all the smaller stops are omitted in a 
manner which could scarcely be intentional: and thus the liberty has 
been taken of arranging them in the way which seems most agreeable to 
the author's general system of punctuation. Care, however, has been 
taken not unwarrantably to determine by this process the meaning of 
clauses, which might fairly be left ambiguous. However, both in this 
question, and still more in that of spelling, the editor acknowledges that 
he should himself prefer an exact reprint of the original excepting, of 
course, palpable errors of the press. In one respect especially, 2.¢. as a 
specimen and monument of language, ancient books lose very much of 
their value by the neglect of ancient orthography. But this, it was 
feared, could not be remedied without making the work less fit for 
general use. All that remained was to take care that no word should 
be lost, added, or mistaken; and this it has been endeavoured to ensure 
by more than one exact collation.”"—pp. vii. viii. 
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And thus much for the two points of chronological arrange- 
ment and orthography. We will now pursue the order of the 
editor’s Preface. 

We suppose that the occasion of Hooker's writing the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity is well known to all who take up his 
‘Treatise ; and a more painfully instructive Preface than that 
addressed to them that seek, as they term it, the reformation of the 
laws and orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England, was 
never written for the instruction and warning of  after-ages. 
Would that the present in which the Church is almost “ worried 
to death with reformation” would acknowledge history to be some- 
thing more than an old almanack, and lay it to heart. But on 
this point, and on others, in some sort connected with it,—such, 
for example, as Gauden has treated of in his Hieraspistes,—we 
purpose, if we have space, to treat of in the latter pages of this 
article. As we said, then, we suppose the occasion of Hooker’s 
work is known to all our readers ;. but the statement of Walton, 
that the dispute with ‘Travers led immediately to the design of it, 
is confirmed by a passage in the sermon on Pride, which internal 
evidence proves to have belonged to the series censured by 
‘Travers. We give it as it stands in Keble, because it is of con- 
sequence. 

‘The passage occurs in a portion of the sermon now for tle first time 
printed.* He is speaking of the difference between moral or natural and 
positive or mutable law ; ‘ which difference,’ he says, ‘ being undiscerned, 
hath not a little obscured justice. It is no small perplexity which this 
one thing bath bred in the minds of many, who beholding the laws which 
God himself hath given abrogated and disannulled by humad authority, 
imagine that justice is hereby conculcated ; that men take upon them 
to be wiser than God himself ; that unto their devices his ordinances are 
constrained to give place: which popular discourses, when oa are 
polished with such art and cunning as some men’s wits are well ac- 
quainted with, it is no hard matter with such tunes to enchant most 
religiously affected souls. ‘The root of which error is a misconceit that 
all laws are positive which men established, and all laws which God 
delivereth immutable. No, it is not the author which maketh, but the 
matter whereon they are made, that causeth laws to be thus distinguished.’ 
Such as are acquainted with the argument of the three first books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, will perceive at once in the paragraph just cited the 
very rudiment and germ of that argument; which, occurring as it does 
in a sermon which must have been preached within a few months of the 
discourse on Justification, shows how his mind was then employed, how 
ripe and forward his plans were, and how accurate Walton's information 
concerning them.’’—pp. iv. v. 


From this Mr. Keble fixes upon the summer of 1586 as the 
* See vol. iii., p. 770. 
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time of his commencing his work; and, as the four first books 
were not licensed till the 9th of March, 1592-3, (Walton says 
they did not appear ull 1594,) most of them must have been com- 
posed in London, in the midst of controversy and whilst he had 
to preach to the audience at the Temple. For it was not till 
1591 that he obtained the parsonage or rectory of Boscum, in the 
diocese of Sarum; where, according to his heart’s desire, ‘‘ he 
might study, and pray for God’s blessing upon his endeavours, 
and keep himself in peace and privacy, and behold God’s blessing 
spring out of his mother earth, and eat his own bread without 
oppositions.” The second portion, containing the fifth book 
alone, came out in 1597; and, as Mr, Keble says, *f seems to 
have excited great and immediate attention.” One result of its 
appearance was a pamphlet to which the editor has called the 
reader's attention, and respecting which he has gathered together 
all the information he could. ‘The title of itis, “ A Christian 
Letter of certaine English Protestants, unfeigned favourers of the 
present state of Religion, authorized and professed in England : 
unto that reverend and learned man, Mr. R. Hoo. requiring resolu- 
tion in certain matters of doctrine (which seeme to overthrow the 
foundation of Christian Religion and of the Church among us) ex- 
»resslie contaimed 1 his five books of Ecclesiastical Policie, 1599.” 
Mr. Keble quotes the opening sentences, saying, that the general 
drift of it may be gathered from them, and certainly when we find 
Hooker censured as a Papist in disguise, we cannot but call to 
mind certain sayings of our modern Ultra-Protestants. Nor can 
we forget the surmises against Mr. Newman in Mr. Stanley’s 
late pamphlet. ‘This, however, is but the old game played over 
again ; and the caustic language of South, whose spirit was stirred 
within him at the base faction which would again, as it had once 


done, pull down the Establishment, even though it be bitter, 1s 
much to the point. | 


‘““ Whence we see the reason of some men's giving such honourable 
names and appellations to the worst of men and actions, and base re- 
proachful titles to the best: such as are calling faction, and a spitting in 
their prince's face, petitioning ; fanaticism and schism, true Protestan- 
tism ; sacrilege and rapine, thorough reformation, and the like. As, on 
the contrary, branding conformity to the rules and rites of the best 
church in the world, with the false and odious name of formality ; and 
traducing all religious and conscientious observers of them, as mongrel 
Protestants and Papists in masquerade. And, indeed, many are and have 
been called Papists of late years, whom those very persons who call 
them so, know to be far from being so. But what then do they mean 
by fixing such false characters upon men, even against their own con- 
sciences? Why, they mean and design this,—they would set such a 
mark upon those whom they hate, as may cause their throats to be cut, 
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and their estates to be seized on, when the rabble shall be let loose u 


the government once again; which such beggarly, malicious fellows 
impatiently hope and long for.”* 


Far be it from us to indulge in the caustic vein of South, but 
the truth must needs be spoken, and if ever man, South assuredly 
was a malleus schismaticorum in his day. Far be it again from 
us to depreciate the dangers of Popery; but, at the same time, 
we heartily believe that many a false surmise is given, where the 
errors of the Papacy will not attach themselves,—no, no more 
than they did to the name of Hooker. It was a common saying 
with Martin Luther, that every man was born with a pope in his 
belly.+ It is a homely saying, and savours somewhat of the man; 
but we may do worse than bear it in mind, for many a man that 
calls another Papist, has Pope-self set up at home; and he is 
oftentimes, se judice, as supreme and infallible as a Hildebrand or 
a Gregory. But to return. 

The Christian Letter here referred to has its heads set down in 
p. xil., and the copy used by the editor, and preserved in Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, 1s enriched by numerous notes in 
Hooker’s own handwriting. ‘The most of these are incorporated, 
says Mr. Keble, “in this edition of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
subjoined (with so much of the pamphlet itself as seemed neces- 
sary to make them intelligible,) to those portions of the work 
respectively to which the pampblet in each case referred.” 
Hooker’s idea of the writer of this letter,—for he and Dr. Covel 
both refer it to one person writing in the name of many,—appears 
. to have been very low; and the reason why he thought it neces- 

sary to answer it in part, and to draw up memoranda for tlie 
whole, was evidently because he saw that the pamphlet pro- 
ceeded from some veteran or veterans in the cause of Puritanism. 
“On the whole,” to use Mr. Keble’s own words, “it seems 
very clear that the Christian Letter may be regarded as a kind of 
document, expressing the views and feelings of the Puritans of 
that generation.” Accordingly, as we said, he prepared to answer 
it; and it is because of certain fragments now published for the 
first time that we have been induced to speak so much of what 
would else appear a matter of comparatively little import. ‘These 
fragments will be found appended to the second volume of this 
edition, and they are certainly valuable, and we may thank Arch- 
deacon Cotton, as Mr. Keble has done, for the transcripts of 
these, as well as for all that comes from the Dublin library, We 
uow give in the editor’s own words what relates to them. After 


* South’s Sermons, vol. ii., p. 40. 
+ Farindon’s Sermons, vol. ii., p. 158. Ed. folio, 1672. 
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having again adverted to the notes* in Hooker's own handwnit- 
ing in the margin of the Christian Letter preserved in Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, he goes on to say, 


* But Hooker's preparations in his own defence had proceeded further 
than these brief and scattered hints. In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, (MS. B. i., 13,) is what is described in the catalogue as, * A 
Treatise by Hooker, on Grace, the Sacraments, Predestination, Xc. ; 
which in these passages clearly indicates itself to have formed part of the 
intended reply to the Christian letter. It contains much valuable matter, 
although in a very undigested and imperfect form; with exception, 
verhaps, of the portion concerning Predestination, which is much the 

argest of the three, containing in the MS. twenty closely written folio 
pages, whereas the other two, on Grace and on the Sacraments, contain but 
six and four respectively. We may conjecture that this more finished 
part was not now for the first time written ; but rather that the revival 
ot the dispute on predestination led the author to revise papers which he 
had prepared more than ten years before, when Travers first attacked him 
on the subject. For in the Answer to Travers’ Supplication, § 23, he 
states himself to have ‘ promised at some convenient time to make the 
points then agitated clear as light, both to him and to all others.’ Now 
the points were the very same which the Christian Letter had now called 
in question, If this conjecture be warrantable, it will follow that we 
cannot certainly reckon upon these fragments as exhibiting Hooker's 
latest and most matured judgment on all the mysterious topics intro- 
duced in them; although the distinct reference to the Lambeth Articles 
at the end must undoubtedly be regarded as a deliberate summary of the 
general conclusions at which be had then arrived. Of the second frag- 
ment, that onthe Sacraments, it may seem questionable whether it is 
rightly placed as a part of this controversy. As far as it goes, it is 
wholly defensive, against Romanists ; but it might be intended as in- 
troductory to a view of the question from the other side. ‘The whole of 
these fragments will be found in the Appendix to the fifth book. Their 
genuineness is morally demonstrable. The writer uses the first person 
in speaking of the books of Ecclesiastical Polity, and refers to the 
Christian Letter in a way which coincides remarkably with Hooker's own 
MS. memoranda. Compare (¢. g.) the mention of aptness and ableness 
in the fragment, p. 684 with a note in p. 11 of the pamphlet, which will 
be found in this edition, E. P. i. vii. 6. But, indeed, it is bardly neces- 
sary to dwell on minute marks of this kind, so strong and clear is the 
internal evidence throughout. To say nothing of favourite idioms, and 
turns of language ; the views themselves, philosophical and theological ; 
the mode of developing these views ; the allegations from the fathers 
and schoolmen, and the way of translating them; the introduction and 


* Some of these notes (for the insertion of which no convenient place occurred else- 
where) Mr. Keble has thrown into the form of an Appendix, (No. iii.) to the editor's 


Preface. The reader will also find there facsimiles of Hooker's, G. Cranmer’s, and G. 
Sandys's handwritings. 
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management of rapid historical sketches ; the quiet and sustained ma- 
jesty of style ; and more perhaps than all, the deep awe with which sacred 
things are approached ; are so many tokens of ownership, impossible 
to be counterfeited. One quality, indeed, is wanting,—there are few if 
any traces of that instinctive playfulness of humour which breaks out so 
often in his former controversial writings. It would seem as if he had 
determined to be more than usually guarded in his manner of speak- 
ing of his adversaries on this occasion ; a circumstance not a little re- 
markable, when compared with the notes on the Christian Letter, many 
of them so keenly expressive of his first sharp sense of their unfair usage 
of him.” —pp. xvii.—xix, 


So much, then, for the five first books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and to the Christian Letter which the fifth gave rise to, and 
for the fragments of Hooker which appear to have been part of 
a reply to that letter, and which are now for the first time pub- 
lished. As, however, the name of Hooker is often used in 
connection with the terms election and reprobation, and often in- 
considerately so used, we feel it incumbent upon us to give the 
Lambeth Articles as they stand in Whitgift’s Life,* and Hooker's 
modification of them as it stands in his fragment. Mr. Keble 
has very judiciously given the former in the Appendix to Book v. 
and the only alteration on our parts is to put the two immediately 
in juxtaposition, with Hooker’s words in Italics, 


HOOKER’S MODIFICATION, LAMBETH ARTICLES, 
1. That God hath predestinated cer- i. Deus ab wxterno pradestinavit 
tain men, not all men. quosdam ad vitam, quosdam ad 


mortem reprobavit. 


ii. That the cause moving him here- ii, Causa movens aut efficiens pra- 
unto was not the foresight of any destinationis ad vitam non est 
virtue m us at all. previsio fidei, aut perseverantia, 

aut bonorum operum, aut ullius 
rei que insit in personis pre- 
destinatis, sed sola voluntas bene- 


placiti Dei. 
iii. That to him the number of his _ iii. Predestinatorum prefinitus et 
elect is definitely known. certus numerus est, qui nec au- 


geri nec minui potest. 


* Life by Strype, vol. ii., p. 280. It happened to us some years ago to meet with 
a most laborious and really zealous clergyman,—one whose life has been almost an 
unbroken line, ra xéme vis dyanns,—who had always avoided reading Hooker from an 
idea that he was a rigid supralapsarian Calvinist. It is a singular fact,—and yet para- 
doxical as it may seem,-—he was a well-read man, one that well approved of South’s 
excellent sermon of the Scribe instructed (Matt. xiii. 52), and as orthodox in his life 
as in his ministry. This remarkable fact induced us to give the Lambeth Articles and 


Hooker's modification of them. 
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HOOKER’S MODIFICATION. LAMBETH ARTICLES, 
iv. That it cannot be but their sins iv. Qui non sunt preedestinati ad 
must condemn them to whom the salutem, necessario propter pec- 
purpose of his saving mercy doth cata sua damnabuntur. 


not extend. 


} Vera, viva, justificans fides, et 
Spiritus Dei [sanctificans, non 
extinguitur, non excidit, non 
evanescit in electis, aut finaliter 


v. That to God's foreknown elect | 

final continuance of grace is given. | Y* Homo vere fidelis, id est, fide 
justificante praeditus, certus est 
plerophoria fidei, de remissione 
peceatoram suorum, et salute 
sempiterna sua per Christum. 


vii. Gratia salutaris non tribuitur, 
non communicatur, non .con- 
| ceditur universis hominibus, qua 

\.  servari possint, si voluerint. 

vii. That no mancomethuntoChrist, — viii. Nemo potest venire ad Chris- 
whom God by the inward grace of tum, nisi datum ci fuerit, et nisi 
his Sparit draweth not. Pater cum traxerit. Et omnes 

homines non trahuntur a Patre, 
ut veniant ad Filium. 


vi. That mward grace whereby to \ 
be saved as deservedly not given 
unto all men. 


viii. And that it is not in every, no 
not in any man’s own merc ability, 
freedom, and power, to be saved, 
no man’s salvation being possible 
without grace. LHowbeit, God is 
no favourer of sloth; and, there- 
fore, there can be no such absolute 
decree touching man’s salvation as 
on our part includeth no neces- 
sity of care and travail, but shail 
certainly take effect, whether we 
ourselves do wake or sleep.* 


ix, Non est positum in arbitrio aut 


potestate uniuscujusque hominis 
servari. 


The five first books were all of the Ecclesiastical Polity pub- 
lished in the life-time of Hooker; but that the other three were 
completed before his death is evident from two, if not three con- 
temporary statements, independent, as Mr. Keble observes, of 
each other, First of all, Dr. Spencer, in his Preface to the first 
edition of the collected tive books, declares, that “ be lived till he 


* We are not quite sure that we have bracketed these Articles quite as Hooker 


would have done; but more on this point may be seen in the editor's Preface, p. ci. 
Ke. 


+ Vol. ik, p. 752. 
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saw them perfected.” Secondly, Dr. Covel, in his Just and 
Temperate Defence, p. 149, has the words following, “Those 
three books of his, which from his own mouth I am informed 
that they were finished.” And thirdly, the anecdote of Walton, 
which he probably received from the Cranmer family, and in- 
serted in his Life, namely, that in his last sickness “ he was solici- 
tous in his study, and said often to Dr. Saravia, (who saw him 
daily, and was the chief comfort of his life,) ‘That he did not 
beg a long life of God for any other reason but to live to finish 
his three remaining books of Polity; and then, Lord, let thy ser- 
vant depart in peace ;’ which was his usual expression, And God 
heard his prayers, though he demied the Church the benefit. of 
them, as completed by himself; and itis thought he hastened his 
own death by hastening to give life to his Books.*” 

But how comes it that the Church did not receive the benefit 
of them, as Hooker left them completed? ‘The probable reason 
is, that they got into the hands of.the Puritans who mangled them, 
and, so to say, left them half-dead ; at least as concerns the sixth 
book, which, more particularly, was opposed to their discipline. 
That, however, our readers may be in possession of all the facts 
connected with their history we will follow Mr, Keble as our 
guide, and lay before them the substance of his clear and valuable 
statement, collected from all the authorities which have reference 
to the matter in hand. 

Hooker died November the 2d, 1600, leaving his wife, by will 
dated October 26th, sole executrix, in possession of his papers 4 
with the rest of his chattels, “ under the supervision of a person a 
of the name of Churchman, probably her father-in-law, (see 
Bishop Andrews’s Letter, p. 115, note 7,) in conjunction with his 
own friend and pupil, Sandys.” Within five days after the death 
of Hooker Bishop Andrews, then at court, wrote to Dr. Parry, 
who would seem to have been intimate with the Churchman 
family, in a tone of great anxiety concerning his papers. It seems 
the letter was of no avail, for the next thing we hear of concern- 
ing them is, that the archbishop sent one of his chaplains to 
inquire after the three remaining books, of which the widow 
“would not or could not give any account.” Within an interval 
of three months more, “ suspicions having arisen, she was sum- 
moned before the privy council, and, in a preliminary examination, 
confessed to the archbishop that many of her husband’s writings 
had been burned and torn by a Mr. Clarke, (probably the same 
who married her daughter); and another minister who dwelt near 
Canterbury.” Nothing more than this was elicited, as she died 


* Walton’s Life, p. 107, vol. i. of this edition. 
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suddenly. Such is the statement of Walton, which he probably 
received from William, the brother of George Cranmer, and it 
is corroborated by what the son of Bishop King communicated 
to Walton, “ with the express intention of its being made public 
in his name.”* 

But it may be asked here, how comes it that there is no record 
left of the examination of Hooker’s widow in the minutes of the 
council. We give Mr. Keble’s answer verbatim. 


‘It is true, no record of the transactions remains in the council 
books ; but it does not appear from Walton's account that it ever came 
officially before the council. On the whole the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the completed books were irrecoverably gone ; and all that remained 
was to secure and arrange what was left of the rough draughts. These, 
it may be supposed, Mrs. Hooker gave up to the archbishop, on occasion 
of the aforesaid inquiry, 7. e. about March, 1600. And he committed 
them to the care of Dr. Spencer, not only, doubtless, as an intimate 
college friend of the author's, but also as one of the nearest surviving 
representatives of George Cranmer, who, of all others, would have been 
fittest for the trust, had he been alive. But he unfortunately had fallen 
at the battle of Carlingford, November 13th, 1600, only eleven days 
after his friend and tutor, and in all probability before he could be aware 
of his death.” —p. xxii. 


In accordance with the charge of the archbishop, Dr. Spencer 
republished with a Preface (given by Mr. Keble in this edition,) 
the five first books of the Ecclesiastical Polity,—according to 
Wood, in 1604,—with the promise of giving to the world, in due 
time, the “ old, imperfect and mangled draughts,” which “ some 
evil disposed minds, whether of malice, or covetousness, or wicked 
blind zeal, it is uncertain, as if they had been Egyptian midwives, 
as soon as they were born, and their father dead, smothered 
them.”+ For the present, however, he was hindered in his design 
by the new translation of the Bible, in which he was engaged as 
one of the Westminster committee. But on the death of Rey- 
nolds, in 1607, he was elected President of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and then he turned his thoughts to the work afresh, and 
pitched upon “a young scholar of the name of Henry Jackson, 
of the city of Oxford, skilful and industrious in translating, ar- 
ranging, and compiling,” to transcribe for him, as Walton says, 
“all Mr. Hooker’s remaining written papers.” Jackson set 


*Sce Bishop King's Letter, p. 150 of this edition. 

+ Dr. John Spencer to the Reader, see p. 154 of this edition, The letter, or pre- 
face rather, is altogether racy and characteristic. How true is it, “ that the unhapp 
controversy about the received ceremonies and discipline of the Church of England, 
hath, by the unnatural growth and dangerous fruits thereof, made known to the world 
that it never received blessing from the Father of peace!" The only other publication 
extant of Dr. Spencer is a Sermon at St. Paul's Cross, on Isaiah v. 2, 3, which Mr. 
Keble describes “ as fall of eloquence and striking thoughts.” 
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about his work con amore, and Dr, Spencer appears willing to have 
granted to him the editor’s credit which he desired. In 1612, 1613, 
1614, he published several of the sermons, “ among which that on 
Justification had so rapid a sale that a new edition was required 
in a few weeks.” As to the remaining books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, for some reason, which does not appear, it was intended 
to publish the eighth first, and Fulman has preserved all these 
fragments of letters by Jackson, all dated 1612, which show that 
he was busily employed in the task of polishing and arranging it, 
The latter fragment complains, “ that the president, as he, 
Jackson, had reason to think, meant to edit it in his own name, 
although its revival (for he could call it no less) was the work of 
him, Jackson, alone; a plain case of one man bearing off another 
man’s honours.” 


“ Thus far the business of publication had advanced when Dr. Spen- 
cer died, 3d of April, 1614. At his death, he bequeathed Hooker's 
papers, ‘asa precious legacy, to Dr. King, who, in 1611, had been 
made bishop of London. ‘Thus they were taken out of Jackson’s cus- 
tody at a time when he was not very kindly affected towards any one 
who might interfere with the interest in them which he considered him- 
self to have acquired. The rest of their history, as a collection, is soon 
told. Bishop King’s son informs Walton, that his father preserved them 
until his death, which ae March 30th, 1621. Afterwards they 
continued in his, Henry King’s, hand, till Arclibishop Abbot claimed 
them for the Lambeth library. They were conveyed to him by Dr. 
Barkham, his chaplain, who being dean of Bocking, was probably a 
neighbour of King’s, then archdeacon of Colchester. This must have 
taken place before September, 1633. It is remarkable,* that while they 
were under Laud’s custody, no thought of completing the edition. seems 
to have been entertained. ‘The reports on the state of the MSS. were 
probably discouraging, and a false notion might prevail of undue coun- 
tenance likely to be afforded to the innovators by certain portions, 
However, the papers remained undisturbed, ar y occasional copy- 
ists, (with whom the eighth book seems to have been most in favour,) 
until December 28th, 1640, when the archbishop was committed for 
high treason, and his library was made over to the custody of Prynne. 
From him it passed to Hugh Peters, by a vote of the Commons, June 
27th, 1644. Nothing more is known of the fate of the original papers ; 
and certainly it is no great wonder, if whilst they remained in such 
hands, the friends of the Church looked suspiciously at the publication 
of anything which professed to have formed part of them.”—pp. xxiv. 
XXV. 


The first of these fragments published was that contained in 


* Perhaps not so remarkable as would —_— at first sight. The times were troublous 
times, and, coming from Land, they would have been received coldly if not suspici- 
ously by more parties than one, who had not the heart to value that great, and, us we 
believe, good man, 
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Appendix No, ii, to the third volume of this edition, entitled, 
A Discovery of the Causes of the Continuance of these Conten- 
tions concerning Church Government, out of the Fragments of 
Richard Hooker, \t came out from the Oxford press, in 1641, 
under the sanction of Archbishop Ussher. For the book to which 
it is prefixed we must refer our readers to Mr. Keble’s note.* 
Concerning the genuineness of the fragment the editor says, he 
* does not feel entitled to express any decided opinion; but is 
rather inclined to hold the negative.” 

The next fragment is Cranmer’s excellent Letter appended to 
Walton’s Life, and published in Appendix No. ii. vol. 11. of this 
edition; of which Mr. Keble speaks in pp. xx. and xxv, of his 
Preface. He is against ascribing the editorship of it either to 
Jackson or to Walton, but thinks it may have passed through the 
hands of Ussher, who appears to have spent the whole of that year 
(1642) either in Oxford or in London. 

The third is one of much greater import, published in 1648, 
according to Wood, but in 1051, according to the copy by which 
Keble corrected the press of this edition, intitled, “ Of the Lawes 
of Ecclesiasticall Policy, the Sixth and Eighth Books. By 
Richard Hooker. A work long expected and now published 
according to the most authentique copies. London, printed by 
R. B. (Richard Bishop), and are to be sold by George Badger, 
in St. Dunstan’s Church Yard, in Fleet Street.” Small 4to, pp. 
226. It does not fall within our limits to dwell upon the dif- 
ferent MS. authority for these two books, but they are not the 
same, and must severally be accounted for. We, therefore, refer 
our readers to the lucid statement of the editor, and proceed at 
once to give the following very long extract, which we suppose 
will inform them, as it has done ourselves, on every thing which 
relates to the present spurious shape in which the sixth book ap- 
pears. We consider the extract extremely valuable. 


* But concerning the sixth book a very material inquiry remains. 
At first sight, of all the three questionable books, this is, in one respect, 
by far the most perplexing. Ass it stands at present it is an entire de- 
viation from the subject. For whereas the plan of the whole treatise 

uired in this part a full discussion of the claim of lay-elders to a part 
in church jurisdiction ; and whereas the title + distinctly propounds that 
subject ; it is clear and certain, that of the whole book as it stands the 


® Vol. iii. p. 575. 

+ The title is, The Sixth, of the Power of Jurisdiction, which the reformed platform 
claimeth unto Lay- Elders, with others. The reader who may wish for full matter on the 
subject of lay-elders, we would refer to Bishop Hall's Episcopacy by Divine Right, 


Part 3. Works, vol. iii., pp. 178—192, ed. folio. South has also a word to say upon 
this subject. See vol. v. p. 26. 
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two first chapters only, and the first section of the third chapter, have 
any relation to that subject. The remainder, being nineteen-twentieths 
of the whole, is a series of dissertations on Primitive and Romish 
Penance, in their several parts, confession, satisfaction, absolution, 
This anomaly, which every reader must have observed, and which in an 
writer carried so far would be extraordinary, but in Hooker, of 
writers, is quite unaccountable, is explained at once by a document, 
which the present editor has had permission to copy from the original in 
Corpus Christi College library ; and which he bas subjoined as an ap- 
pendix * to the sixth book. It appears that Hooker, having Gnished the 
treatise on lay-elders, forwarded it, as had been his custom with former 
portions of his work, to his friends and confidential advisers,-—-Cranmer 
and Sandys ; and the paper alluded to gives the result of their criticism, 
It is in their own handwriting ; Cranmer’s part (which was afterwards 
reviewed by Sandys) filling twenty-four folio pages, and Sandy's part, 
which is more closely written, occupying six pages more, Its genuine- 
ness is ensured, not only by internal evidence, (who could ever have 
thought such a paper worth forging?) but also by the attestations of 
Walton and Fulman, which the reader will find, vol. iii. p. 133, note 1. 
This document would have been worthy of preservation were it only for 
the good sense and accurate reasoning by which, even in such disjointed 
fragments, the writers have contrived to throw light on many parts of a 
curious and important subject : or, again, as a pleasing monument of 
the entire, affectionate confidence which subsisted between Hooker and 
his two pupils ; occupied as they were in lines of life very far removed 
from his,—Cranmer as a diplomatist, Sandys as a member of parliament ; 
but as a document in the question of the genuineness of the (so called) 
sixth book, these notes are in truth quite decisive. First, it will be 
found that among them all there are not so many as four instances, in 
which the catch-words at the beginning of the note occur in the text as 
it stands. Next, the whole subject matter of their remarks, the seri 
tural and other quotations referred to, indicate an entirely different work. 
There is not a word about penitency, auricular confession, absolving 
power ; but (in the third place,) the frame of the whole, and each par- 
ticular, as far as it can be understood, implies the annotators to have bad 
before them a work really addressing itself to the question of lay-elders, 
and meeting all the arguments which, as we know from contemporary 
writers, the upholders of the Puritan platform were used to allege. 

** As far as can be gathered from the very scanty notices remaining, it 
may seem that Hooker, entering, as Sandys thought, rather too abruptly 
on his subject, treated of these following heads. 1. Of the natural con- 
nection between the two powers, of Order and of Jurisdiction. 2. Of 
the best way of drawing the line between Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Causes. 3, Of the principle of Courts Ecclesiastical, and the meaning 
of ‘Tell the Church.’ 4, Of the Church’s Anathema, in which ‘he 
seems to have made three degrees, and to have considered St. Paul's ex- 
pression, Rom. ix. 3, as referring to excommunication. Cranmer's re- 


* Vol. iii. pp. 133 -168. 
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mark on this is very striking,* and very much in unison with the little 
that remains of him besides. 5. What offences are excommunicable ; 
under which head the question recurred of the limits of Church and 
State power, and Sandys lays down that it is an error to make the sove- 
reign a mere lay person. 6. Effects of excommunication (probably 
against Erastus). Distinction between the Church’s anathema and that 
of a mere ecclesiastical judge. Whether temporal judgment on, the ex- 
communicated person might ever be expected to ensue. The case of 
Victor cited ; probably to moot the question of the effect of a wrong 
excommunication. The Epicurean tendency of slighting excommunica- 
tion was pointed out in the next place ; and frivolous proceedings in 
ecclesiastical courts deprecated, as leading to such contempt. 7. The 
interference of presbyterial jurisdiction with sovereign authority was 
next urged against Beza. 8. The precedents of Jewish polity were 
considered (on which head down to the time of Jehoshaphat a valuable 
abstract of the discourse is given in one of Cranmer's notes). 9. The 
pleas were examined which the defenders of eldership were accus- 
tomed to urge from the New Testament ; especially Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. 
xii, 28; Acts, xvi. 23; 1 Tim. v. 17. 10. He proceeded to the prece- 
dents usually alleged on this subject from the Fathers ; having both in 
this, and the part next before, an eye particularly to T. C. part iii. tract 
8. ‘The book appears to have concluded as it began,—rather too ab- 
ruptly for the taste of the friendly revisers. Each of them recommends 
an appropriate conclusion ; Cranmer suggesting that it might be well to 
add some remarks on the indirect political inconveniences of the lay- 
eldership; Sandys on the other incongruities of the Geneva platform ; 
the essential distinction of pastor from teacher; the arrangement of their 
consistories, their synods, and the like. 

‘Somewhat after this sort, judging by the fragments which remain, 
did the argument of the sixth book proceed ; and every one who has 
read Whitgift, Bancroft, or Bilson on the one hand, Beza or Cartwright 
on the other, will be aware that these are the topics which Hooker must 
have introduced in order to perform the service which he bad undertaken. 
It now appears, in point of fact, that he did so. But the treatise which 
embodied his views on the subject, and which one may collect from these 
indistinct notices to have been more valuable by far in its constructive 
than in its destructive parts, has disappeared, even in its rough outline, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few sentences near the beginning. 

“The question has been asked,t ‘If it be true, as is alleged, that 
different Mss. of the lost books did not agree, if these disagreements 


* It is indeed striking, and for that reason we give it in a note, and in Italics, 
** Moreover because yt may seeme but a = fm kynd of endamagement which the Apostle 
doth wishe unto himself, yf yt reach no farther then you seeme to understand yt, especially 
in theis dayes wherein separation from the Church is taken for a matter of nothing : ut 
may be shewed how highly they accompted of the visible and outward communion of 
saintes, as may appeare in that Psalme where David extolleth the state of the sparrowe 
(as I remember) even in that respect because she had her nest in the temple.” See vol. iii. 
136, part i. 

t Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, c.iv. vol. i. p. 236. 4to. 1827, note. 
( Editor's note.) 
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were the result of fraud, why should we conclude that they were cor- 
rupted by the Puritans rather than by the Church?’ It is presumed 
that the fact now demonstrated, namely, the suppression of the entire 
book on lay-elders, supplies of itself an answer to this question, For if 
there was one point in their system on which the Puritans of the six- 
teenth century were more sensitive, and piqued themselves more * than 
on the rest, this of lay-elders was that point. Suppose a party of them 
in Hooker’s study, according to the report made by Walton; the sixth 
book was that which they would first lay violent hands on! A church- 
man would be under no temptation of the sort ; if he wanted to tamper 
with any part, he would sooner select parts of books seven and eight, 
in which he might think unguarded concessions made to the prejudice 
of regal or episcopal authority. As it is, there can be no question that 
far ‘other than verbal changes have been made in the loose draught 
which the author left ;* and surely there are also very considerable a 
pearances of the MSS. having been once in the hands of Puritans. 
Bishop Andrewes’ letter proves how much he apprehended such a thing 
at the time ; we know from a statement of ‘Travers, and by the pedigree 
subjoined to this Preface, that his kindred, in all likelihood Puritans, 
were connected with the Hookers by marriage ; there is also reason to 
believe that Hooker's own daughter married into a Puritan house ; add 
tu this only so much of the Cranmer family’s statement to Walton as it 
was impossible for them to be mistaken in: and whether we believe the 
widow Hooker's account of the Puritan minister’s interference or not, 
it cannot be said that the case is clear of all suspicion of the kind. 

** But to return to the sixth book. As has been said with regard to 
nineteen-twentieths of it the case is made so clear by these notes, that it 
might have been more consistent with the duty of an-editor,t had the 
whole of it after c. iii. § 1, been separated entirely from the books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, of which, undoubtedly, the author never meant it 
for part. But the change may, perhaps, be made with advantage in a 
future edition, 7. ¢. by far the greater portion of the book may be sepa- 
rated, not from Hooker’s remains altogether, but from forming part of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity. For although it be found in the wrong place, 
yet is there no cause whatever to account it ascribed to a wrong author. 
It is full of instruction, piety, and eloquence ; it has every internal proof 
of being Hooker's. Its appearing where it does may be reasonably ac- 
counted for, without supposing any further liberties taken by the Puri- 
tans, if we only imagine it in a heap of papers, accidentally coming next 
- to asketch of the preamble of the sixth book. Any one eager to pub- 
lish might seize on it, and with no deliberate purpose of deceiving, or, 
as is most likely, for mere purposes of trade, might send it abroad with 


* See editor’s Preface, iv. 5, and note; and Querimonia Ecclesia, p. 219. “ Non 
tam bonis displicet novum hoc seniorum genus, a placet Puritanis, Nam com 
omnia que nobis proponunt plurimum semper diladant, . . . preclarumtamen hunc 
seniorum consessuin tanti faciunt, ut eo uno totius Ecclesia salutem niti existiment.” 
( Editor's note.) 

+ A letter before us from Southey declares his wish that Keble bad on this point, 
and on the others above alluded to, followed his own judgment, 
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the misnomer now detected. The wonder is, that such a critic as Ussher 
should have corrected it, as it seems he had done, for the press, without 
being aware of its total deviation from the question; and that Walton, 
and, perhaps, still that Fulman, should have had the notes of Cranmer 
and Sandys in his possession, without discovering the interpolation in 
the sixth book.” —p. xxvi.—-xxxi. 


The present edition of Hooker, as before observed, being the 
one henceforth likely to be in every one’s hands, we have not 
scrupled to draw largely on the editor's Preface, for the benefit of 
those who, like ourselves, made Hooker their study in the earlier 
days of their ministry, and were at a loss to account for the inco- 
herencies of the sixth book. Nothing can be well clearer than 
Mr. Keble’s statement. We proceed now to the history of the 
two remaining books. 

The publishers of the sixth and eighth books, in 1651, ex- 

ressed a hope that they should have recovered the seventh to 
a published it with them, but the hope proved abortive, and 
nothing was heard of it ull 1662, when Gauden, then promoted 
to the see of Worcester, set forth a new edition of Hooker, aug- 
menting it by this seventh book, and some paragraphs at the end 
of the eighth. ‘The extracts from his ‘Preface given by the pre- 
sent editor, justify him in saying, that Gauden used sounding 
language. fn fact it was but a delusion (perhaps a self-delusion) 
to lead his readers to suppose that they were now completed, en- 
tire, &c., “although they had not the last politure of their pa- 
rent’s hands.” What MS. Gauden used appears, from Mr. 
Keble’s examination, to have agreed with the printed text, as 
relates, at least, to the sixth and eighth books, the paragraphs 
above alluded to only excepted. But as concerns the seventh 
book it is a curious thing that he should have omitted to say where 
he found the MS., and what he did with it. Non est inventus, 
—nothing is known of it. It follows, of course, that the only 

direct testimony to the genuineness of the seventh book is Gau- 
den’s. Mr. Keble remarks that Gauden, as far as is known, 
‘“‘ had no political or theological views, which could lead him to 
take liberties with the MS.”; and certainly, however equivocal 
the character of Gauden may appear in the history of the Eixay 
Bacidixy, those who are well acquainted with his Hieraspistes,* 


* This is a very remarkable work. Some three years ago we had occasion to read 
it with great care, and we wrote on the fly-leaf what follows: “It would appear from 
the history of the Eixay Baci\sxt that Bishop Gauden’s character was anything but that 
of an upmght man’s, This work, however, is full of all that is good, and the value of 
it in the present day is doubled, as we see in it, not ene or two, but all the modern ob- 
— against the Church, her ministers, tithes, learning, &c., dragged forth to the 


ight and exposed.” It was printed im 1653, in small 4to, and has a curious frontis- 
piece. 
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will be inclined to agree with the present editor; and, as he 
justly observes, the suspicion which occurs is rather, that forgery, 
or at least interpolation, may have been practised, in order to pro- 
mote the sale of the work. 


‘“‘ Under such circumstances it is satisfactory to find, that the internal 
evidence of this seventh book is, on comparison, even more decisive than 
either that of the sixth or of the eighth. ‘The course of argument and 
flow of style are more sustained, and more decidedly characteristical. 
The translations from the fathers are of the same stamp; and this is a 
point of extreme delicacy, a point in which Hooker, perhaps, is un- 
equalled amongst English writers. It is true that in certain portions, 
especially towards the end, there is some verbosity, and a considerable 
degree of repetition. But this may be thought to arise in part from the 
editor’s uniting, as members of a continuous treatise, what were in fact 
independent sketches of matters to be somewhere introduced, such 
sketches, if not checked by comparison, would incidentally run into each 
other.” —p. xxxiii. 


It remains to be observed, that Gauden’s edition is full of errors 
in the printing, and it would appear from the numbering of the 
pages that the seventh book must have come to his hands after 
the sixth and eighth had been printed off. ‘The reader of honest 
old Fuller will have remarked a like occurrence in his Abel Redi- 
vivus, and will find an apology for it in his Worthies. But, in 
fact, the blunders committed in the edition of Gauden, as Mr. 
Keble observes, tend rather to favour the genuineness of the com- 
position ; for who, as he pointedly asks,—‘‘ who, for example, em- 
ployed in setting off a spurious copy to the best advantage, would 
ever have left such an error as that, so well known to all un- 
friendly critics on Hooker, where, in discussing the opinion of St. 
Jerome on the Divine Right of Bishops, he, or some one else, 
had made a private note on the MS. and the printers have inserted 
it, incoherent as it is, in the body of the text?”+ Further than 
this, Walton, who, under the sanction of Archbishop Sheldon, un- 
dertook to correct Gauden’s principal mistakes, brings no charge 
against his fidelity. 

We have now arrived at the eighth book, and of it more ig ta 
seem to have been made than of any of the rest; no doubt, as Mr. 
Keble remarks, “ owing to-its immediate bearing on the political 
questions of the time.” It was first published, as before stated, 
and avowedly in a mutilated form, in 1651. This edition broke 
off at the words “ to give judgment,” —of this edition vol. tii. p. 5485 
of that of 1820 (in many probably of our readers’ hands) vol. it. 
p- 355. As far as it went, however, it “ concurred, in the se- 


* Compare e.g. the corresponding part of the fifth book. (Editor's note.) 
+ The passage alluded to oceure in vol. iii, p. 200, of this edition, See note there. 
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quence of its parts, with the text which Gauden afterwards gave, 
and with three out of the four now existing MSS.” Dr. Barnard, 
in his Clavi Trabales (of which see an account vol, 1. p. 120, 
note,) in 1661 published some additional fragments out of the 
papers of Archbishop Ussher, and with them some short marginal 
notes, and what Dr, Barnard calls, ‘‘ confirmations and enlarge- 
ments” under the archbishop’s own hand. In the year following 
Gauden confirmed this publication, by adding the passage which 
begins, “ As therefore the person of the king,” ending with the 
words “the truth therein,”—of this edition vol. i. p. 549—556, 
of that of 1820 vol. iil. p. 355—360. Gauden likewise added 
the passage on the Power of Legislation, which begins in Clavi 
‘Trabales at “ The cause (case) is not like,” and ends p. 76, ab- 
ruptly in the middle of a sentence, at the words “hath simply” 
(ed. 1820, vol. iii. p. SOO—363) ; and not only so but completed 
it. ‘Thereby showing, as Mr. Keble says, “ that itself was not in 
these portions borrowed from the Clavi ‘Trabales,-but had other 
copies to rely on; which also is evident from the omission of 
much important matter found in the pamphlet.” ‘To which the 
present editor adds, “The comparison strengthens the idea of 
Gauden’s good faith, while it lessens that of his industry and skill 
in such work. He subjoined also another fragment, on the limits 
of Obedience to Sovereigns ; which the present editior transfers 
to an appendix, for reasons to be assigned in their place. All 
succeeding editors have followed him. ‘The text now given will 
be found, in very many material points, widely at variance with 
either of these ; many portions added, some few omitted, and the 
parts which remain transposed in such a manner as to form on 
the whole an entirely new arrangement. It is the editor’s duty 
now to account for these changes.”"* We have not, however, 
space to follow him in his account of the changes mentioned, and 
therefore refer our readers to p. xxxvi.—xli, of the editor’s Pre- 
face. But, as it may tend to give a spur to hereafter researches, 
we feel it our duty to transcribe his latter words concerning the 


immortal work to which we have been anxious to call the attention 
of our readers. 


“ The reader has now before him an account of the materials, by the 
aid whereof it has been endeavoured to present this immortal but imper- 
fect work, in a form somewhat more accurate, and more inviting to 
common readers, than it bas hitherto been. On the history of the MSS. 
since nothing distinct is told us, it is in vain to speculate much ; but 
there are one or two obvious conjectures, which it may be right just to 
mention, if only for the chance of giving hints, which (it is barely pos- 


* Editor's Preface, p. xxav. 
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sible) may lead to more successful researches in the same or in other 
uarters. 

It will be remembered that the first person who appeared as taking 
interest, at least as feeling alarm, concerning the Hooker papers, was 
- Bishop Andrewes in his letter to Parry. It seems not unlikely, that in 

the course of transmission from Hooker’s study through Lambeth to Dr, 
Spenser, some of them, or transcripts from them, may have lingered in 
Andrewes’ hands. Oue sermon we know was found in his study, and — 
published, for the first time, by Walton long after; and it seems on the 
whole not to be doubted, that if any one was allowed to take copies of 
the rough draught of the missing books at that time, Andrewes would 
have been anxious to do so. Accordingly we find that among the copies 
stated to have been compared before the first publication, one had been 
in his possession; and we are afterwards given to understand, that 
either the sixth or the eighth book, or both, were actually printed from 
a copy preserved in his hands, of which copy afterwards Ussher had ob- 
tained the custody. For that Ussher had in some way access to An- 
drews’ papers, the publication by him of the Summary View of Church 
Government, out of Andrewes’ rude draughts, 1641, may evince beyond 
all question. Not that Ussher was then the actual editor, for he would 
not, of course, call himself, as he is called in the Address to the Reader, 
“A Mirror of Learning ;” but that he permitted the books to be printed 
from his MSS. And thus we seem to have arrived at a tolerable ground 
for considering the received text as so far guaranteed to us by Andrewes 
and by Ussher. 

‘This publication took place in 1651, when, of course, the primate 
as yet knew nothing of the far more correct and enlarged copy now ex- 
isting in Dublin ; of which, however, there can be no doubt that it was 
at some time in his possession. He died in 1656; therefore this MS. 
must have fallen into his hands within those five years; atime during 
which, as he found by unpleasant experience, the treasures of retired 
students were not unfrequently wandering about for sale, having formed 
part of the spoil of the civil war in various quarters. Now in the course 
of the war, as before mentioned, one of the libraries which had suffered 
in this way was that of Henry Jackson, the rector of Meysey-Hampton, 
and original editor, under Spenser, of Hooker's remains. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that a MS. from Jackson's library, might fall into 
Ussher’s hands. But is there any ground for imagining that such a MS, 
as the amended copy of the eighth book existed there? ‘There is just 
ground enough, the editor apprehends, for a plausible conjecture, and no 
more. The conjecture is this: that when Jackson delivered up the 
papers after Spenser's death into the custody of Bishop King, he may 
have retained the completer copy of the last book, (which he represents 
in a fragment preserved by Fulman, as being absolutely ‘ restored to 
life’ by him), and that he may have banded over to the executors only 
the rough draught, from which, in course of time, so many transcripts 
have been made. His own expressions* show that he was precisely in 


* See what we have said above, and editor's Preface, p. xxix. supra. 
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the frame of mind, and, perhaps, it must be owned the temptation was 
not inconsiderable. He writes in December, 1612, ‘Puto Prasidem 
nostrum emissurum sub suo nomine D. Hookeri librum octavum, & me 
plane vite restitutum. ‘Tulit alter honores.’ And in April, 1614, 
Spenser dies, and the MSS. are reclaimed. Is it doing Jackson any 
great injustice to suppose that in his pique he retained his more finished 
copy, being, as Antony Wood says, ‘of a cynical’ as well as ‘of a 
studious temper?’ And if he did, the mode has already been pointed out 
how that copy, or a transcript of it, might fall into Ussher’s hands; and 
consequently might come to be deposited in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, when the remains of the primate’s books and MSS. were lodged 
there after the restoration. This, it is repeated, is no more than a conjec- 
ture ; but such as it is, it may give a possible explanation of the great 
superiority of that single copy; leading us to suppose, that it is either 
Jackson’s own, or one taken from his. 

* As to the seventh book, if it ever existed (as it certainly appears to 
have done), among Ussher’s MSS. he must clearly have acquired it 
within the last five years of his life ; but where it could have been pre- 
served we have no means of ascertaining. This only is evident, that it 
formed no part of the collection of Bishop Andrewes. It might have 
been in Lambeth, where, at that time, Ussher would hardly have found 
access, or it might have formed part of Jackson’s store, as was Just now 
conjectured with regard to the eighth book. In any case, to prove it 
genuine, we must come back to internal evidence.’ —£ditor’s Preface, 
p- xli.—xliv. 

It remains but to say, that every variation from the original 
edition, as well as every addition to the eighth book on the au- 
thority of the Dublin MS. collated by Archdeacon Cotton, has 
been carefully noted in the Appendix to parti. of vol. ui.; and, 
in short, every means which an editor, such as Mr. Keble,—vir 
doctus, bonus, atque probus,—could give to direct his readers to 
judge for themselves, has been given. ‘The reason also for giving 
in an Appendix what occurs in Gauden’s edition, (see edit. 1820, 
vol. i. p. S67—372,) beginning with the words, ‘ Yea, that 
which is more,” and ending at, “if so be we can find it out,” will be 
seen In pp. xxxvill, xxxix. It ‘ probably belonged to a sermon 
on obedience to authority,” and there “ is no reason to doubt that 
it is the production of Hooker, only wrongly assigned to the place 
in the editor’s Preface.” With regard to what is printed in vol. 
ll. p. 556-—569 of this edition, the note of collation explains it. 
See p. 556. What follows is all found in D. alone of the MSS. 
But §. 1, 2, is printed in the Clavi Trabales, p. 91—94, as far as 
“to any,” p. 558. And lastly, what is found in Gauden’s edition, 
and in the subsequent ones, (¢. g. edit. 1820, p. 360—367,) 
with the reasons of the transfer, will be seen in p. 498—509 of 
the edition under review. 

Having thus presented to our readers a summary of what 
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relates to the history of the eight books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, we now turn to the Opuscula, contained in part ii. of vol. 
iii, ‘They may be arranged, Mr. Keble says, in two classes, and 
in order to fall in with this arrangement the reader will observe, 
by comparing this with any other edition of Hooker, that the 
usual order has been a little changed. ‘The first class comprises 
the sermons on Habbakuk, and the controversy with ‘Travers 
which arose out of some of them ; the other, what may be called 
Miscellaneous Sermons. 

The first of the sermons,—not only the earliest of the Opus- 
cula, but of all Hooker’s works that have come down to us, at 
least, in all probability,—is “ Of the Certainty and Perpetuity 
of Faith in the Elect.” This would seem to have preceded the 
next sermon,—the celebrated * one ‘* Of Justification,” &c., “ it- 
self being preceded,” says Mr. Keble, “ by one on Predestination 
which has not come down to us.” These sermons, as well as 
those on Pride, were probably portions of a series on the pro- 
phecy of Habbakuk preached in the Temple Church, 1585-6.+ 
The first of these sermons, as here arranged, was published by 
Jackson in 1612, under the guidance of Spenser. ‘The next,— 
the sermon on “ Justification,” &c.,—was also published by Jack- 
son in 1612, and reprinted (so rapid was its sale) in the year fol- 
lowing, 1613, By a fragment of a letter of Jackson’s, preserved 
by Fulman, and given by the present editor, we learn that the 
first impression was exhausted in a few days; a circumstance 
which shows us the celebrity of Hooker’s name, and the more so, 
when we consider that it was preached in the first year of 
Hooker's mastership of the temple, 1584-5. The present edition 
of this sermon has the advantage of the collation of a MS., among 
the relics of Ussher, in Trinity College, Dublin, ‘The results 
will be seen in the margin. Knowing, as we do, the celebrity of 
Hooker’s name, it is curious to read in old Fuller this character 
of Hooker as to his preaching. “ Mr. Hooker his voice was 
low, stature little, gesture none at all, standing stone-still in the 
pulpit, as if the postare of his body were the emblem of his 
minde,—unmoveable in his opinions. Where his eye was left 
fixed at the beginning it was found fixed at the end of his ser- 
mon. In a word, the doctrine he delivered had nothing but itself 
to garnish it. His stile was long and pithy, driving on a whole 
flock of several clauses before he came to the close of his sentence. 
So that when the copiousness of his style met not with propor- 


* It was evidently highly prized by Jeremy Taylor. He refers to it in his “ Via 
Intelligentia—a Sermon,” &c., as Mr. Hooker's very learned Discourse of Justifica- 
tion. Works, vol. vi. p. ceclxxi. Ed, Heber. 

t See Mr, Keble’s note, p. 583, vol. iii, part ii. 
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tionable capacity in his auditors, it was unjustly censured, for 
perplext, tedious, and obscure. His sermons followed the ineli- 
nation of his studies, and were for the most part on controversies, 
and deep points of school divinity.” * 

But to return, ‘This sermon on “ Justification,” Xc., gave im- 
mediate occasion for ‘* Walter ‘Travers’ Supplication to the 
Council,” for the details of which see Walton's Life, vol. 1. p, 
66 of this edition. Hooker's answer naturally following it, the 
two are placed next together in the Opuscula. They were 
originally printed at Oxford by Barnes in 1612, under the super- 
iutendence of Henry Jackson, of Corpus Christi College. ‘The 
present is a reprint of that edition. ‘The Supplication corrected 
by a MS. in the Bodleian, the answer also, with the additional 
benefit of a MS. apparently contemporary, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, collated by Archdeacon Cotton. Having quoted Fuller 
above, we cannot deprive our readers or ourselves of the pleasure 


of citing him again with reference to the dissensions m_ the 
‘Temple. 


“Here one might on Sundayes have seen almost as many writers as 
hearers. Not only young students, but even the gravest benchers, (such 
as Sur Edward Cook and Sir James Aliham then were,) were not wore 
exact in taking instructions from their clients, than in writing notes 
from the mouths of their ministers. ‘The worst was, these two preachers 
though joyned in affinity (their nearest kindred being married together) 
acted with different principles, and clashed one against another. So 
that what Wr. Hooker delivered in the forenoon, Mr. Travers confuted 
in the afternoon, At the building of Solomon's Temple, 1 Kings, vi. 7, 
neither hammer, nor axe, nor tool of tron was heard therein. Whereas, 
alass, in this Temple, not only much knocking was heard, but (which 


was the worst) the nailes and pins which one master-builder drave in, 
were driven out by the other,” 


Such is the melancholy side of the picture, but there is a bright 
one too; and, as we dearly love the sunshine, (who ever cursed 
light but Satan?) we hasten to record it. 


* By the way, it must not be forgotten, that in the very midst of the 
Paroxisme betwixt Hooker and Travers, the latter still bare, (and none 
can challenge the other to the contrary) a reverend esteem of his adver- 
sary. And when an unworthy aspersion (some years after) was cast on 
Hooker, (if Christ was dasht, shall Christians escape clean in their 
journey to heaven,) Mr. Travers being askt of a private friend, what be 
thought of the truth of that accusation: Jn truth, (said he,) 7 take Mr. 
Hooker to be a holy man. A speech with (which?) coming from an ad- 


* Fuller's Chorch History, book ix. p. 216. In the pages following the reader will 
find much in Fuller's own peculiar style relative both to Travers and Hooker. What 
he has here said of his preaching is just what Walton says. 
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versary, sounds no less to the commendation of his charity who spake it, 
than to the praise of his piety of whom it was spoken.” 


The next of the Opuscula is the sermon “ Of the Nature of 
Pride,” which hitherto has ended with the words “ and my fall 
my stay.” (See edition 1820, vol. ii, p. 501.) In the present 
edition Mr. Keble has been enabled to present his readers with a 
considerable portion more of it, without the least doubt of its 
authenticity. What occurs in vol, ii. p. 759—800 of this 
edition is altogether new. We, like Mr. Keble, can have no 
reasonable doubt as to its authenticity also; but, in carefully 
reading the fresh matter now presented to us, we were struck with 
the much easier flow of language which, in our judgment, it 
contains. It appears to us wanting in that majestic flow which 
is to be met with im the five first books of the Siclestaisledl Po- 
lity.* However, should this our opinion be just, it is easily 
accounted for, on the grounds, namely, of this series of sermons 
having preceded, and partially given birth to, that immortal work, 
Our readers will judge for themselves. But as the matter is new 
we must lay before them what Mr. Keble says of it. * 


“ The sermon ‘ Of the Nature of Pride,’—the last remaining of the 
supposed series on Habbakuk,—will also be, found in this edition cor- 
rected from a MS. (B. i. 13, folio) preserved in the same library (7. ¢. 
Trinity College, Dublin,) and supposed, like the last, but on no good 
ground, to be in Hooker's own handwriting. In this copy, at the end 
of the sermon as it was published by Jackson, appears the following note 
by Archbishop Ussher: ‘ Huc usque excusum exemplar ; sequentia in co 
non habentur.’ What follows is a continuation of the sermon, described 
in the Dublin catalogue as being ‘ five times so much in quantity as that 
which is already printed.’ Of the genuineness of this — never till 
now published, there can be no doubt. The internal evidence alone 
would be almost decisive ; and, in addition, there is the express testi- 
mony of Archbishop Ussher. For it appears that ‘ he procured this un- 
printed portion to be copied in a very fair hand as if for publication, or 
at least Lanter preservation.’ Such is the statement of Archdeacon Cot- 


* We do not call to mind any passage of our elder divines, subsequent to Hooker, in 
which any other than the first part of this sermon is alluded to; and this was just 
what one would have expected, for “‘ The Spanish Fleet, &c.” There is an allusion in 
Farindon’s Sermons to the first part, at least in all likelihood. The passage alluded to 
is p. 750 of this edition, and relates to pride, as the very last and hardest fault to put 
off. So Farindon, “I may wean myself from the world, fling off vanity, and take off 
my soul from sensible objects; I may deny my appetite, shut up my eye, bind my 
hands; I may study pleasure so long till I traly understand it, and know it is but 
madness ; and the world, till I contemn it: but pride ultima eruitur, is the last gar- 
ment we put off; when we are naked, we can keep her on; and when we can be 
nothing, we can be proud.”—Antony Farindon’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 160. Ed, folio, 
1672. This writer is classed by Burnet, in bis ‘‘ Pastoral Care,” with Sanderson and 
Barrow ; and those who know Bishop Jebb’s writings will trace Farindon there, He, 
too, speaks of him in the highest terms. 
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ton, who transcribed the whole from the copy so made, taking care 
afterwards carefully to collate every part with the original, which is iy 
a most cramped and difficult hand. In the course of transcribing he 
found that ‘ several words had not been read at all by the original copier ; 
others he had read wrong, and some few short clause he had omitted,’ 
On the whole, though the editor has failed to procure a copy of the 
editio princeps, as well of this sermon, as of those on St. Jude; and on 
the Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith, yet, by the aid of the archdeacon 
and this Dublin MS., he hopes that it will be presented to the reader in 
a tolerably correct form. It is much to be regretted that the fragment 
proceeds no further, breaking off, as it does, at a most interesting and 
critical point of one of the chiefest controversies between this Church 
and Rome, But the loss, it should seem, ‘is irrecoverable ; and, per- 
haps, under all the circumstances, we ought, instead of repining, to 
congratulate ourselves that so much yet remains. '—pp, xlv, xlvi. 


All that remains of the Opuscula are the funeral sermon, in- 
titled, a Remedy against Sorrow and Fear, on John xiv, 17, and 
which is reprinted from the original edition of 1612 ;—that on 
Matt. vii. 7, 8, placed last in this edition, and also reprinted from 
the original edition, viz. as it was published by Walton at the end 
of his Life of Bishop Sanderson, 1678, in the title-page to which 
he describes it as ‘found in the study of the late learned Bisho 
Andrewes ;"—-and lastly, the two sermons on Jude, v. 17—21, 
not from the original edition, but from that of 1622. But we 
must give Mr, Keble’s own words, as relates to these sermons, 
and so conclude what has reference merely to the critical history 
of Hooker’s works, After stating that his search for the original 
edition has been in vain, he proceeds to say, ; 


* This failure he the more regrets, as there may appear on minute 
examination more internal reason for questioning the genuineness of 
these two sermons than of anything besides which bears the name of 
Hooker. For, first, the style of writing and tone of argument are iu 
many places marked by a kind of sharpness and quickness, and here and 
there by a vagueness of phraseology ; far removed from the sedate ma- 
jesty which reigns in all Hooker’s known compositions ;* secondly, there 
runs through the whole a vein of heightened rhetorical expression, quite 
opposite to his usual guarded way of dealing with all delicate points of 
doctrine ; and thirdly, the ap made here to men’s consciousness on 
their own spiritual condition, cannot easily be reconciled with the doc- 
trine of the sermon on the Certainty of Faith, or with the jealousy ex- 
pressed in the fifth book of Ecclesiastical Polity regarding the rule of 
men’s private spirits. On the whole, if the sermons be Hooker's, which 
the editor is far from positively denying, they must be referred to a date 


® We have not space to quote the notes wherein Mr, Keble shows grounds for the 


doubts here expressed. They certainly have great weight, and we would refer our 
readers to them. 
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-in his life earlier than any other of his remains ; to a time when he may 


have hardly ceased to affect the tone of others, both in composition and 
in doctrine, instead of writing and thinking for himself. There is a 
date given in one of them, which would harmonize well enough with 
such a conjecture. ‘I must,’ says the preacher, ‘ advertize all men that 
have the testimony of God's holy fear within their breasts to consider, 
how injuriously our own countrymen and brethren have dealt with us by 
the space of twenty-four years from time to time; never ceasing to 
charge us, some with heresy, some with schism, some with plain and 
manifest apostacy.’ There are, it would seem, but two dates, from 
which these twenty-four years can be reckoned ; viz. 1558, when Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne; and 1569, or 1570, when the bull of 
Pius V. declaring her excommunicate and deposed, was issued and sent 
into England. ‘This latter would bring down the date of the sermon in 
question to 1593-4; a time at which, for the reasons above assigned, it 
seems most improbable that Hooker could have written them. It re- 
mains, that if they be indeed his, they were preached in the 24th or 
25th of Elizabeth, 1582-3, when he was not quite thirty years old ; 
having commenced preacher at St. Paul’s Cross, as Walton informs us, 
in 1581. If the other supposition be preferred, viz., that the two ser- 
mons are not Hooker's, it is not necessary to charge Jackson, their 
original editor, with intentional fraud. They might be found among 
Hooker's papers,* might even be corrected with his own hand, (of which 
there are considerable indications,) withqut being his own compositions, 
But a critic like Jackson, more zealous than refined, himself evidently of 
the Reynolds school in theology, might excusably overlook or undervalue 
objections of that nature. Insum, thus much appears unquestionable, — 
that we should not be safe in referring to these two sermons, for the 
matured and deliberate judgment of the author.of the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, concerning any great point.”—p. xlvii—xlix. 


‘Two points we have omitted to mention in the preceding sum- 
mary,—one, that the Life by Walton is taken from that copy 
(1675) which had the author’s last corrections ;—the other, that 
the new breaks in the paragraphs and sections, which so much 
facilitate the reader’s progress, are to be attributed to the present 
editor. Certainly, as he says, in so doing he has, “ to a certain 
extent, taken upon himself the duties of a commentator ;” but no 
one will not rejoice to find that this arduous task has fallen into 
the hands of one so competent, morally and critically, to perform 
it. The unpretending way in which the editor introduces his 
notice of the laborious task he has completed, reminds us of the 
Persone’s Prologue, where our English Homer, as Chaucer is 
called by Jackson and Fuller, introduces the “ sotherne man,’ 
who could not “ geste, rom, ram, raf,” as saying, 


* “If a conjecture might be ventured, Reynolds, or Spenser perhaps himself in 
his early days, was not unlikely to have written such discourses.” —Editor’s note, 
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** But natheles this meditation 
I put it ay under correction 
of clerkes, for I am not textuel ; 
I take but the sentence, trusteth me wel. 
Therefore I make a protestation 
That I wot standen to correction.” 


It now remains for us to turn to the second division of the 
editor’s Preface, in which, as we stated at the beginning of this 
article, “ the freight of holy feeling which we meet” with, is just 
what we expected when we heard that the task of editing Hooker 
afresh had been committed to one so fully able to appreciate his 
sacred memory. Yes, reader, sacred! for, like the good man, he 
has deft an inheritance to his children’s children, and the righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. He is one to whom we 
may apply the words of Persius without fear, as cedro digna locu- 
tus. Aud can any one read his Preface to the Ecclesiastical 
Polity without feeling assured that in the midst of discordant 

opinions and the strife of tongues, his conversation was in heaven. 
‘Take, reader, the concluding words, half wish, half prayer, and 
even now hope for the best! “ Our trust in the Almighty is, 
that with us contentions are now at their highest float, and that the 
day will come (for what cause of despair is there?) when the pas- 
sions of former enmity being allayed, we shall, with ten times re- 
doubled tokens of our unfeignedly reconciled love, show ourselves 
each towards other the same which Joseph and the brethren of 
Joseph were at the time of their interview in Egypt. Our com- 


fortable expectation and most thirsty desire whereof what man 


soever amongst you shall any way help to satisfy, (as we truly hope 
there is no one amongst you but some way or other will,) the bless- 
ings of the God of peace, both in this world and in the world 
to come, be upon him moe than the stars of the firmament in 
number.* When shall we learn the truth of the saying, “Con-~ 
cordia res parve crescunt, discordia res maxime dilabuntur?” 
But to return, and to let our readers know what they will find 


in the subsequent fifty pages of the editor’s Preface, in his own 
words. 


“ Here it may be, strictly speaking, the task of the present editor 
ought to terminate. But there are two large subjects intimately con- 
nected with it, to which it appears desirable to invite particular attention. 
One, the state of the Puritan controversy, just at the time when it was 


* We have caused the words to be printed in Italics. 
“* Tenuem et sine poncere terram 
Spirantesque crocos, et in perpetuum ver!” 
The word moe we have left as we found it, though it is probably a misprint, as clam 
for claim in p, xxxv. It might be moe, but in ed. 1820 it is more, 
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taken up by Hooker, and the mode in which it was conducted by him 
and his contemporaries; the other, his views on certain questions in 
theology, collateral, indeed, to that controversy, but at least equally mo- 
mentous with anything in it, questions apparently beyond his original 
anticipation, at which in course of discussion he successively arrived, and 
kept them in sight afterwards with a religious anxiety proportioned to 
his deep sense of their vital importance."—p. li. 


Now, owing to the length of our preceding remarks it will 


not be in our power to give that careful abstract of Mr. Keble’s 
most able and thoughtful pages, which it is our wish to do; nor 
yet to corroborate his statements concerning the conflicting prin- 
ciples of Church Government,—Papal, Erastian, and Presbyte- 
rian,—which it was our original intention to do; and for which 
we have by us the collected extracts of many years— 


—IToAXa br’ 
wxéa 

"Exdov évri papérpac 

Pwravra cvveroiow—* 
collected extracts from our elder divines, and other sources, which 
more immediately bear upon the subject, and with which Mr. 
Keble in his various and extremely valuable notes shows himself 
to be so familiar. We hope, however, ere long to present our 
readers with a full statement of the present condition of the 
Church in Europe, which, from the natural tendency of present 
opinions, will call upon us to go over that painfully interesting 
and dangerous ground, which was broken up in Hooker’s day, 
and seems fair to be so again, We'seem to be treading on a 
crust with the molten lava underneath it, 

“Tncedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


But although we cannot follow Mr. Keble throughout his re- 
marks—remarks, which as far as our own reading goes are alto- 
gether true, and the result of much and laborious thought,—we, 
nevertheless, shall lay before our readers certain extracts, which, 
if we mistake not, will anxiously call upon them to take up the 
work for themselves, and once more to take to the pages of 


* Pindar Ol}. Od. ii, 149—152. Would that Mr, Keble himself could be prevailed 
upon to give in a popular form, (the only form, unfortunately, which now attracts at- 
tention, and is the ruin of our literature,) a sketch at what we have hinted at in the text, 
To him we can conscientiously apply the words of the “ Dircean swan,” which follow 


those above quoted, 
Aw ua. 
Mabivre 31, AaBeos 
Tla 
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Hooker with that delight which their sober majesty of style and 
exceeding charity never fail to impart. ‘The following very long 
extract, but of so much importance at the present time, with 
relation to the ways of meeting the Puritan arguments, and to the 
reasons why our Reformers leaned to the Erastian side, we give, 
even should we be enabled to give no more. ‘The view taken is 


just in the extreme, and evidently that of a matured and compre- 
hensive judgment. 


“ Our argument now requires a brief account of the mode in which 
those who have preceded Hooker had considered it best to meet the in- 
vasion from Geneva; confining attention still to the question, in whom 
Church authority is properly vested : which question, as was remarked 
in the outset, forms a kind of centre, around which the other points of 
the controversy gradually came to arrange themselves. It is evident 
(speaking largely) that there were but two ways of meeting the claim 
of the New Discipline ; the one, the way of the early Chureh, of which 
the doctrine of papal supremacy is a perversion and excess ; the other, 
the way which in modern times has been very generally denominated 
Erastian ; though far, indeed, from being an invention of Erastus, since 
in every kingdom of Europe the Roman claims had been resisted on the 
like principles, for centuries before he was born.* The peculiarity of 
Erastus’ teaching lay rather in his refusing all right of excommunica- 
tion to the Christian Church. However, it has become usual to desig- 
nate from him the theory in question, which would rest the government 
of the Church, spiritual as well as civil, altogether in the Christian 
magistrate; thus entirely denying the principle on which the Geneva 
innovation proceeded ; whereas the High Churchmen, as they were called, 
of a later age, would grant the principle but deny the application : they 
would allow that a succession of governors exists in the Church, of 
apostolical authority, not to be superseded by man; but they w ould 
deny the claim of Geneva to that succession ; maintaining what, undoubt- 
edly, primd facie church history would seem to teach,—that the bishops 
are the true heirs of the apostles in their governing powers as well as in. 
their power of order. 

** Now since the episcopal succession has been so carefully retained in 
the Church of England, and so much anxiety evinced to render both her 
liturgy and ordination services strictly conformable to the rules and 


* Born at Auggeten, in the marquisate of Baden Durlach, in 1523; died at Basil in 
1583.— Melchior Adam. See Fuller’s Church History, book xi, p. 213. Lightfoot 
favoured his opinions. Fuller says of him, * This Erastus (like our Mr. Perkins) being 
lame of his right, wrote all with his left hand, &c.”’ “ There are those,” says South, 
*‘ who absolutely deny any jurisdiction to belong to the Church ; affirming that all the 
apostolical sanctions were rather advice than law; thus making the church-officers to 
be only like a college of physicians, who when they consalt about, and determine any 
matter in physic, and prescribe to their patients, their prescriptions command nothing 
by way of authority, but only propose by way of counsel. 
that E rastus, a physic ian, should endeavour to reduce the Church to such an imaginary 


power.” —Sermons, vol. v. p. 62. Erastus was physician to the Elector Palatine, who 
appoiuted him professor of medicine at Heidelberg. 


Whence it is less wonder 
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doctrines of antiquity, it might have been expected that the defenders of 
the English hierarchy against the first Puritans should take the highest 
ground, and challenge for the bishops the same unreserved submission, 
on the same plea of exclusive apostolical prerogative, which their adver- 
saries feared not to insist on for their elders and deacons. It is notorious, 
however, that such was not in general the line preferred by Jewel, Whit- 
gift, Bishop Cooper, and others, to whom the management of that con- 
troversy was intrusted, during the early part of Elizabeth's reign. They 
do not expressly disavow, but they carefully shun that unreserved a 

to Christian antiquity, in which one would have thought they must have 
discerned the very strength of their cause to lie. It is enough with 
them to show that the government by archbishops and bishops is ancient 
and allowable ; they never venture to urge its exclusive claim, or to con- 
nect the succession with the validity of the holy sacraments ; and yet it 
is obvious that such a course of argument alone (supposing it borne out 
by facts,) could fully meet all the exigencies of the case. It must have 
occurred to the learned writers above mentioned, since it was the re- 
ceived doctrine of the Church down to their days; and if they had dis- 
approved it, as some theologians of no small renown have since done, it 
seems unlikely that they should have passed it over without some express 
avowal of dissent ; considering that they always wrote with an eye to the 
pretensions of Rome also, which popular opinion had in a great degree 
mixed up with this doctrine of apostolical succession. 

‘One obvious reason, and probably the chief one, of their silence, 
was the relation in which they stood to the foreign Protestant congrega- 
tions. ‘The question had been mixed up with considerations of personal 
friendship, first, by Cranmer’s connection with the Lutherans, and after 
King Edward’s death, by the residence of Jewel, Grindal, and others at 
Zurich, Strasburgh, and elsewhere, in cangregations which had given 
up the apostolical succession. Thus feelings arose, which came, insen- 
sibly, no doubt, but really and strongly, in aid of the prevailing notion 
that every thing was to be sacrificed to the paramount object of union 
Protestants. 

“To these theological sympathies with the German reformers must 
be added the effect of political sympathies with the imperialist party, and 
generally speaking with the advocates of civil interference in the Church 
in the several nations of Europe. Some who cared little for religion at 
all, and others who had no objection to the doctrines of Rome, had 
united nevertheless with the zealots of the new opinions in promoting 
changes which they considered necessary for the deliverance of their 
respective countries from priestly usurpation. In England, as in other 
countries, the leading Protestant divines had availed themselves largely 
of the co-operation of these numerous and powerful parties ; and had oc- 
casionally committed themselves to statements and principles which 
would stand greatly in their way, if they ever found it requisite to assert 
the claims of apostolical epi ‘ 

“ Add to this, what the papacy itself had done, and was daily doing, 
to weaken all independent authority in bishops; of which policy the full 
development may be seen in the proceedings of the Italian party at 
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Trent, and their efforts to obtain an express declaration from the council, 
that no prelate had any power in the Church, except what he received 
through the successors of St. Peter. So that on the one hand a large 
section of the reformers had a direct interest in making light of apos- 
tolical claims; and on the other, no inconsiderable portion of the oppo- 
nents of innovation were prepared beforehand to concede this point. 
Indeed, when we consider the joint effect of all these interests, so various 
in themselves, yet concurring to disparage primitive episcopacy, the 
wonder will be, not that apostolical claims were not advanced to the full 
extent by the opponents of Puritans in England, but rather that any 
thing like apostolical succession is left amongst us. Itis, indeed, through- 
out modern English history, a continually recurring theme of admiration 
and of thankfulness. 

“ Should it be asked, how such accomplished divines as Jewel and 
others of his class undoubtedly were, could permit themselves, for any 
present benefit to the Church, so to waver in so capital a point, with 
the full evidence of antiquity before their eyes ? it may be replied first of 
all, that in some sort they wanted that full evidence with which later 
generations have been favoured. The works of the fathers had not yet 
been critically sifted, so that in regard of almost every one of them, men 
were more or less embarrassed, during the whole of that age, with vague 
suspicions of interpolation. ‘The eflect of this is apparent in various 
degrees throughout the controversies of the time; but on no question would 
it be more felt than on this, of the apostolical succession and the frame 
of the visible Church : because that was a subject on which, more con- 
tinually perhaps than on any other, temptations to’ forgery had arisen : 
and also because the remains of St. Ignatius in particular,—for a single 
writer the most decisive of all who have borne witness to apostolical 
principles,—were all that time under a cloud of doubt, which was pro- 
videntially dispelled in the next age by the discovery of a copy* unques- 
tionably genuine, This consideration, as it accounts (among other things) 
for the less stress which Hooker seems to lay on quotations from Igna- 
tius, to us most important and decisive; so it must in the nature of 
things have placed his predecessors, of whom we are now speaking, 
under a considerable disadvantage, as compared with the writers of the’ 
following century ; and in all candour should be taken into account, on 
the one hand by those who would take advantage of the silence of the 
reformers to disparage the apostolical succession ; on the other hand, by 
the advocates of that doctrine, to prevent their judging too hastily of 
the reformers themselves for their comparative omission of it. 

“Further, it is obvious that those divines in particular, who had been 
instrumental but a little before in the second change of the liturgy in 
King Edward's time, must have felt themselves in some measure re- 
strained from pressing with its entire force the ecclesiastical tradition on 


* By Isaac Vossius in 1646. It was discovered in the Medicean Library at Flo. 
rence, and closely corresponded with the ancient Latin version previously discovered. 
We beg to refer our readers to the introduction of the valuable translations by the 
Rev. Temple Chevallier, p. xliii.—l. 1853. 8vo. where will be found all the references 
wanted on the subject, e. to Bishop Pearson, Ussher, Bull, &c. 
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church government and orders, inasmuch as in the aforesaid revision 
they had given up altogether the same tradition, regarding certain very 
material points in the celebration, if not in the doctrine, of the Hol 
Eucharist. It is but fair to add, that the consideration last suggested, 
viz. indefinite fear of interpolation in the early liturgies, may have told 
_ with equal or more force in justifying to their minds the omissions in 
question. ‘T'his subject also since their time has been happily and satis- 
factorily cleared up.* But whether it were this, or extreme jealousy of 
practices which had been made occasion of abuse, or whatever the cause 
might be, the fact is unquestionable, that certain services had been 
abandoned, which, according to the constant witness of the remains of 
antiquity, had constituted an important portion of the Christian ritual : 
e. g. the solemn offering of the elements before consecration for the 
living and the dead, with commemoration of the latter, in certain cases, 
by name. It should seem that those who were responsible for these 
omissions must have felt themselves precluded, ever after, from urging 
the necessity of episcopacy, or of any thing else, on the ground of uni- 
form Church tradition. Succeeding generations obviously need not 
experience the same embarrassment to the same extent; since they 
have only to answer for bearing with the innovation, not for intro- 
ducing it. 

To all these causes of hesitation we must add the direct influence of 
the court, which, of course, on this, as on all similar occasions, will 
come strongly in aid of the Erastian principle. It is well known to 
what an extent prudential regards of this kind were carried by the seve- 
ral generations of the Anglican reformers. 


“On the whole, (and the remark is made without any disrespectful | 


thought towards them,) it was very natural for them to waive, as far as 
they did, the claim of exclusive divine authority in their defences of 
episcopal rights; nor ought their having done so to create any preju- 
dice, in such as deservedly hold them in respect, against that claim 
itself, 

* Lest it should be imagined that we are here conceding more than 
we really mean to concede regarding the views of the writers in ques- 
tion, two propositions are subjoined as comprising the substance of the 
argument by which they resisted the demands of the Puritans. 

i. “The whole Church, being naturally the subject in which all ec- 
clesiastical power resides, may have had originally the right of deter- 
mining how it would be governed. 

ii. ‘* Inasmuch as the Church did determine from very early times to 
be governed by bishops, it cannot be right to swerve from that govern- 
ment in any country where the same may be maintained, consistently 


*See Palmer’s Origines Liturgice. (Editor's note.) We have before, more than 
once, adverted to the value of that work, and when we express our gratitude to Mr. 
Palmer, our thoughts naturally recur to the memory of the good Bishop Jebb, We 
are glad to see that a monument has been erected to him in the cathedral at Limerick, 

“ Very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cry’d fame, and honour on him.”’—Twelfth Night. 
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with soundness of doctrine, and the rights of the chief magistrate, being 
Christian. 

“ This statement, of Whitgift’s opinions in particular, it were easy to 
verify by extracts from his Defence against Cartwright. His object 
was, evidently, to maintain the episcopal system, @. ¢. the government 
of the Church by three orders, without at all entering on the matter of 
apostolical succession. Natural reason, and Church history, spoke, he 
thought, plainly enough. There was no occasion to settle the question, 
whether the charter granted by our Lord to the Twelve was granted to 
them and the whole Church, or to them and the heirs for ever, of their 
— power, set apart by the laying on of their hands.”—p. lviii. 
—lxiii. 

The above extract, as we said, is long, but to those of our 
readers who are interested in the examination of the point at 
issue, it will be found extremely valuable, as will also what fol- 
lows on the subject of Church government. We have not space 
to dilate at the end of so long an article on the supposed Eras- 
tianism of some parts of Hooker. For the real amount of his 
concessions to the bending of a Lesbian rule,—which it 1s to be 
borne in mind related only to points of detail,—we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Keble. Hcantily do we wish that we had 
room for pp. Ixxii.—lxxvii., but as we have not, we must conclude 


what relates to Church government with the annexed paragraphs, 
in themselves full long. 


* If, moreover, we would fully estimate the value of Hooker's testi- 
mony in particular to the divine right of bishops, we must add the fol- 
lowing considerations. First, that such opisions were contrary to those 
in which he had been brought up. For his uncle, who had the entire 
superintendence of his education, was an intimate friend of Peter 
Martyr ; and, as his remains show, likely in all questions to take that 
side which appeared most opposite to Romish tradition. And of his 
tutor, Reynolds, we have already spoken ; he was a leader of the Puri- 
tan cause, and no doubt did his very best to leaven such a mind as .- 
Hooker's, a mind naturally full of affectionate docility, with Genevan 
notions in preference to antiquity. On this particular point,—the ex- 
clusive divine right of episcopacy,—there are extant letters and remon- 
strances from Reynolds, occasioned by the preaching of Bancroft’s ser- 
mon above mentioned, sufficient by iesielioss to show how deeply he 
was imbued with doctrines most abhorrent to those of his great pupil. 

*‘ Secondly, that may be remarked here, which must be remembered 
throughout in reading Hooker by those who would weigh and measure 
his expressions truly; viz. that whatever he wrote was more or less 
modified in the wording of it, if not in the substance, by his resolution 
to make the best of things as they were, and in any case to censure as 
rarely and as tenderly as possible what he found established by autho- 
rity. 

‘“* These two feelings will account, in some good measure, for the 
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admission in the seventh book,* an admission which, after all we have 
seen, may appear somewhat anomalous ; that there may be sometimes 
very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination without a bishop, 
The yam is cases, according to Hooker, are two : first, that of a su- 

rnatural call, on which little needs now to be said, although some of 
_ the leading foreign reformers, Beza for one, were content to have it urged 
on their behalf ; thereby, as it may seem, silently owning an instinctive 
mistrust about the reality of their commission. ‘The other ‘ extraordi- 
nary kind of vocation is, when the exigence of necessity doth constrain 
to leave the usual ways of the Church, which otherwise we would wil- 
lingly keep; where the Church must needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain; in case of such 
necessity the ordinary institution of God hath given oftentimes and may 
give place.” Here, that we may not overstrain the author’s meaning, 
we must observe first, with what exact conditions of extreme necessity, 
unwilling deviation, wmpossibility of procuring a bishop to ordain, he has 
limited his concession.{ In the next place, it is very manifest that the 
concession itself was inserted to meet the case of the foreign Protestants, 
not gathered by exercise of independent judgment from the nature of 
the case or the witness of antiquity. Thirdly, this was one of the in- 
stances in which, unquestionably, Hooker might feel himself biased by 
his respect for existing authority. For nearly up to the time when he 
wrote, numbers had been admitted to the ministry of the Church of 
England, with no better than Presbyterian ordination ; and it appears 
by Travers’ Supplication to the Council, that such was the construction 
not uncommonly put upon the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, permit- 
ting those who had received orders in any other form than that of the 
English Service Book, on giving certain securities, to exercise their call- 
ing in England. If it were really the intention of that act to authorize 
other than episcopal ordination, it is but one proof more of the low ac- 
commodating notions concerning the Church which then prevailed: and 
may serve to heighten our sense of the imminent risk which we were in 
of losing the succession. But, however, the apparent decision of the 
case by high authority in church and state may account for Hooker's 
going rather out of his way, to signify that he did not mean to dispute 


that authority.” —pp. lxxxv.—lxxvii. 


No reader of Hooker can have failed to observe the awe with 
which he touched on religious subjects, more especially on the 
Sacraments. It was our intention to have laid before our readers 
collected passages on the subject of the Sacrament of Baptism 
and of the Lord’s Supper; and by them to have shown how 
Hooker would have scouted the unhallowed and low notions now 
so current, and then budding forth from the upas-tree of the 
Genevan platform; but were we to do so, we should not, we 


* Chap. xiv. p. 11. 

+ See what Le Bas says concerning “ that golden chain of succession which is bound 
unto the bench of the apostles” in his excellent sermon at the consecration of the 
Bishop of Chichester, p. 27. | 
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imagine, speak so effectually as by quoting Mr. Keble’s own 
words. We do so, therefore, with unfeigned pleasure, laying by 
our own collections. The fact is, that we have not lately seen 
any pages so filled with primitive reverence for things divine 
(unless we except Mr. Newman’s excellent Sermons*) as the 
editor’s Preface to Hooker, and this we would again and again 
impress upon our readers for good. Here are no aucupia 
verborum et literarum tendicula,—no glittering sentences, nothing 
for effect,—but for that “ fit audience, though few,” who rejoice 
to follow in the steps of time-honoured and faithful antiquity, 


“di sua bocca usciano 
Pit che mel dolce d’ eloquenza i fiumi.” 


On the subject of the Sacraments, then, we entreat our readers to 
consider what follows, and to imbibe the spirit of it. 


“ But not only does this great writer with religious horror disavow 
the Zuinglian notion, that the Sacraments are only valid as moral aids 
to piety; he is also very full and precise in guarding against another 
theory, less malignant, but hardly less erroneous and unscriptural (though 
unhappily too much countenanced in later days)—the theory which 
denies, not indeed the reality, but the exclusive virtue, of the Sacraments, 
as ordinary means to their respective graces. He hesitates not to teach, 
with the old Christian writers, that Baptism is the ony ordinary mean 
of regeneration, the Eucharist the on/y ordinary mean whereby Christ's 
body and blood can be taken and received. He is far from sanctioning 
the too prevalent idea, that every holy prayer and devout meditation 
renders the faithful soul a partaker of Christ, in the same sense that his 
own divine sacrament does. His words concerning Baptism are: +‘ As 
we are not naturally men without birth, so neither are we Christian 
men in the eye of the Church of God but by new birth; nor according 
to the manifest ordinary course of divine dispensation new born, but by 
that Baptism which both declareth and maketh us Christians.’ Con- 
cerning the Eucharist and Baptism both: ‘It is not ordinarily his will 
to bestow the grace of Sacraments on any, but by the Sacraments.’ 
He expounds the awful declarations in the sixth chapter of St. John, 
without all controversy, of that heavenly beast ; considering our Saviour 
to have spoken by anticipation of what he meant ere long to ordain. A 
mode of interpretation the more remarkable on Hooker's part, as in em- 
bracing it he was contradicting an authority which he held in most 
especial reverence ; that of his own early patron, Bishop Jewel, whom 


* See more especially sermon xiii. with note in the Appendix, vol. ii, and sermons 
xix., xx. in vol. iii, Nothing could be well more seasonable than the publication of 
these volumes, If we could wish the one on Abraham and Lot modified, we should 
do so, secking for instruction. But enough has already been said about it. 

Editor's Preface, v. Ix. 


t See notes; what the editor says of the Rubric annexed to the Office for Commu- 
nion of the Sick is, as we believe, just and true, 
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he designates as ‘ the worthiest divine which Christendom hath bred by 
the _ of some hundreds of years."* 

“The opinions we form on the Sacraments are sure to mingle, in- 
sensibly, perhaps, to ourselves, with our views of every part of practical 

religion. Hooker's judgment on the reality and exclusiveness of the 
- spiritual grace of Baptism and the Lord's Supper being thus distinct 
and unquestionable, we are prepared to find him speaking of Church 
ceremonies in general, and of every part and instrument of communion 
with the visible church, in a very different manner from that which now 
commonly prevails. More especially in regard of those observances 
which, though not strictly Sacraments, according to the more precise 
definition of the word, have yet in them somewhat of a sacramental 
nature, and were ever accounted, in the early Church, means towards 
several graces. ‘lake for example the sign of the cross in Baptism.t 
He dwells, indeed, much on its use by way of instruction; whether ‘to 
put us in mind of our own duty, or to be a memorial, sign, or monument 
of God’s miraculous goodness towards us ;’ which is much the same 
definition as a rationalist would give of Baptism or of the Eucharist 
itself. But Hooker has other expressions, which imply that for aught 
we know it may be more than this. He calls the cross, ‘in some sense 
a mean to work our preservation from reproach.’ He likens it to God's 
mark set on the forehead of his chosen in the vision of the prophet 
Ezekiel. He approves the custom adopted by the primitive Christians, 
of referring to it, as they did, by constant crossing whenever their bap- 
tismal integrity was in danger, and refreshing it, as it were, and fur- 
bishing it up in those foreheads in which it had been impressed as God’s 
own signature at Baptism. In other words, he makes it one among 
many things, which may be, if God so please, supernaturally as well as 
morally means of grace; and what more would Zuinglius or Hoadly 
have allowed concerning the blessed Eucharist itself ?f. 

“* Again, to imposition of hands in Confirmation, in receiving peni- 
tents, or in other solemn acts of blessing, he scruples uot to attribute 
the same virtue which the fathers everywhere acknowledge. ‘ Our§ 
warrant,’ he says, ‘ for the great good effect thereof is the same which 
patriarchs, prophets, priests, apostles, fathers, and men of God have had 
for such their particular invocations and benedictions, as no man, I 
suppose, professing truth of religion, will easily think to have been with- 
out fruit. 

“In respect, therefore, of these things, which (to use Hooker's own 
expression,) though not Sacraments, are as Sacraments, and which, 
perhaps, it might not be amiss to denominate sacramentals, it will be 


* Editor’s Preface, ii. vi. 4. We omit what next occurs relative to Jewel for want 
of space, and because Mr. Keble’s remarks are not broken by the omission, 

+ Editor’s Preface, v. ixv. 

¢ We who transcribe these words grieve to say that at a foreign table (is it not su 
at home too?) we have heard the holy Sacrament of Baptisw spoken of in a way 
that made us miserable. ‘The occasion was the haste of a French nurse to baptize a 
sickly infant. The words of the “ Soudanesse ’ in Chaucer were not a whit more 
profane, 

* We shal first feine us Christendom to take ; 
Cold water shall not greve us but a lite.” 
§ Editor's Preface, v. Ixvi. 7. 
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seen that Hooker, liberal as be is sometimes accounted, was at least as 
far from proud and faithless indifference as he was from irrational super- 
stition, Even of those parts of the ancient ritual which he dared not 
wish to restore, he makes mention in such a tone as to show that he 
deeply lamented the necessity of parting with them.* He compares 
them to the rank growth of over-fertile grounds ; he acknowledges that 
although ‘ now superstitions in the greater part of the Christian world,’ 
yet in their first original they sprang from ‘the strength of virtuous, 
devout, or charitable affection,’ and ‘could not by any man be justly 
condemned as evil.’ Ina word, his language regarding them comes to 
this: that the Church is fallen and become unworthy of them, instead 
of their being in themselves unmeet for the Church. 
“Nor can such sentiments on his part be summarily disposed of by 
calling them ‘ errors of the day ;’ ‘ relics of Romanism not yet thoroughly 
urged out.’ For, as we have had occasion more than once to remark, 
Hooker's bias by education and society, the bias ‘ of the day,’ as it was 
likely to influence him, lay quite on the other side. Every sentiment 
like that just quoted, was a return to something which had grown out 
of fashion, an attempt, if the expression may be allowed, to ‘lock the 
wheel’ of extreme innovation. It is certain that the divines most ap- 
proved in Hooker's time, go far beyond him in a seeming willingness to 
explain away every thing of deeper meaning in Church services. ‘The 
common topics of Jewel, for example, and Cranmer, when they treat of 
ceremonies, are the supposed origination of some of them from heathen 
or Jewish customs, or from mere} childish fancy; the absolute indif- 
ference even of those which are more properly Christian ; and the arbi- 
trary power of national churches over them, which they press, not in 
the guarded tone of our thirty-fourth article, but without any kind of 
scruple or remorse. We nowhere find in the Ecclesiastical Polity such 
contemptuous mention of the old usages of the Church, as in that 
writer, who being asked by a Romanist, how he could prove from St. 
Augustine, that altars might be pulled down, and vows of poverty dis- 
allowed, as also the keeping of Lent and the use of consecrated oil, made 
this short reply, ‘His altars, his vows, his Lents, and his oils, he 
answered sufficiently otherwheres. How different from Hooker, who. 
earnestly bespeaks our reverence for primitive ordinances, not only ‘as 
betokening God's greatness and beseeming the dignity of religion,’ but 
also ‘as concurring with celestial impressions on the minds of men ;’ 
a phrase which implies that such ordinances may be real means of 
sundry graces, though not of those vital graces which are appropriate to 
the two blessed Sacraments; nor of any graces, certainly, or by virtue 
of express promise. 
“ But the truth is, Hooker's notion of ceremonies appears to have 
been the legitimate result of a certain high and rare course of thought, 


* Let the reader compare with this the feeling remarks of that good and amiabic 
man, and excellent divine, the late Dr. Edward Burton, on the disputed text of St. 
John, (1 Epist. v.7.) Bampton Lectures, p. 523, note 85. 

t See the second part of the Homily on Fasting as to what is said about the “ main- 
taining of fishermen bordering upon the seas, and for the increase of fishermen,” p. 
267, ed, 8vo, 1822. Mr. Keble has alluded to this elsewhere. 
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into which deep study of Christian antiquity would naturally guide a 
devout and reflective mind. The moral and devotional writings of the 
fathers show that they were deeply imbued with the evangelical senti- 
ment, that Christians as such are living in a new heaven and a new 
earth ; that to them ‘old things are passed away,’ and ‘ all things are 


_ become new ;’ that the very inanimate creation * itself also is delivered 


trom the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. Thus in a manner they seem to have realized, though in an in- 
finitely higher sense, the system of Plato; everything to them existed in 
two worlds ; in the world of sense, according to its outward nature and 
relations ; in the world intellectual, according to its spiritual associations. 
And thus did the whole scheme of material things, and especially those 
objects in it which are consecrated by scriptural allusion, assume in 
their eyes a sacramental or symbolical character.”—p. Ixxxiv.—lxxxix. 


These, certainly, are very sober and devout words, and redolent 
of Christian antiquity. We hardly know how they will be re- 
ceived by some; but this we know, that they are such as] rejoice 
the heart. ‘They touch our spirits, as it were, with a coal from 
the altar. There follows much like to this in the following pages 
of the Preface; but we have no room for it. Neither have we 
space to refer to Hooker’s thoughts on the Festival days, on the 
Sunday, and on that portion of our substance,—of our basket and 
of our store,—which is due unto the Lord. In his judgment, 
(and who shall gainsay it?) ‘a tenth of our substance, no less 
than a seventh of our time, is part of the grand sacrifice which 
we all owe to God continually, and the payment whereof is the 
great business of our lives.” However, though we cannot stop to 
dwell upon these points, nor upon the fearful sin of sacrilege, 
property acquired by which, to use a common expression in our 
old divines, like the eagle's or the ostrich’s feather eats out all the 
other feathers around it, we do, nevertheless, earnestly call upon 
our readers to consider it; and to offer up a. prayer for all sacrile- 
gious and impious politicians, wlio would pull down the revenues 
of a Church to build a dog-kennel; and above all, to look to 
themselves and to their ministry, lest, though they do not take, 
they should withhold more than is meet. It is a tremendous say- 
ing of South’s, but still one quite borne out by Scripture, that the 
man who is devoured by the BeAimla of covetousness, “is a pest 
and a monster; greedier than the sea, and barrener than the 
shore ; a scandal to religion, and an exception from common 
humanity; and upon no other account fit to live on this world, 
but to be made an example of God’s justice in the next.’’+ 


* If in these and the like words following any of our readers should imagine they see 
anything of the Hutchinsonian system, as it has been called, those who know anything 
about it, will sce what Bishop Herne, and Jones of Nayland, turned to good use. See 
Jones of Nayland’s Life of Bishop Horne. Works, - vi. 

t See Sermons on Luke, xii. 15, vol. iii. p. 304. Ed. Clar. 
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Our last extract is of much consequence,— we mean Hooker's 
sentiments on the Covenant of Grace, which follow, and his view 
of Justification compared with Bishop Bull's. 


“On Hooker's doctrine concerning the Covenant of Grace, a very few 
words must here suffice. His compositions on that subject are mostly 
of an early date, when, as has been exemplified, be hardly seems to have 
acquired the independence of thought which appears in the Polity. And 
the writer to whose interpretations he had been taught to refer most 
constantly, and with deepest reverence, undoubtedly was St. Austin. In 
treating of Justification his great care was, of course, to exclude all 
notion of merit ; of merit, i. e. as ground of dependence, not as a quali- 
fication for supernatural blessings, divinely given to the baptized as 
members of Christ, for in that sense he allows himself the name, and 
hints no ambiguous answer on the affectation of shrinking from it, 
sanctioned as it is by the constaut use of antiquity.* The exclusion of 
our own desert he represents, as many writers before and since have 
done, by the things which Christ did and suffered being imputed + to us 
for righteousness ; and in this sense earnestly presses against the school- 
men and the council of Trent, that justifying righteousness is not inhe- 
rent. But whilst he thus separates justification from sanctification im 
re, he is careful (plainly with an eye to Antinomian abuse) to maintain 
that the two are always united in tempore. ‘The Spirit, the virtues of 
the Spirit, the habitual justice, which is engrafted, the external justice 
of Jesus Christ which is imputed, these we receive at one and the same 
time ; whensoever we have any of these, we have all; they go to- 
gether.’ He allows that the word justification is sometimes used (c. g. 
by St. James,) as to imply sanctification also ; that in this sense we are 
justified by works and not by faith only; and that this is essential, and 
inseparable, as a result and evidence of the former; so that however 
* by the one we are interested in the right of inheriting,’ yet without the 
other we must not look to be ‘ brought to the actual possession.” On 
the whole, the differences, which at first sight would appear considerable, 
between that of Hooker's teaching and that of Bishop Bull on this sub- 


to 
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ject, will be found on examination rather verbal than doctrinal ; turning 
upon their use of certain modes of expression, and upon their interpreta- 


* Editor's Preface, v.72, 9. ‘1 will not dispute whether truly it may not be said, 
that penitent both weeping and fasting are means to blot out sin, means whereby, 
through God's unspeakable and undeserved mercy, we obtain, or procure to ourselves, 
pardon, which attainment onto any gracious benefit by bim bestowed the phrase of 
antiquity useth to express by the name of merit.” Comp. Discourse of Justification, 
$21. Editor's note.) 

t South's words deserve to be well impressed on the minds of many who speak of 
the sense of the word AcyZouas. “ Though the righteousness of Christ be imputed to 
us, yet it renders not a good life on our part needless, since this is made the very con- 
dition of that imputation. That is, if we fill the measures of sincerity, in doing the 
utmost that we are able, Christ's righteousness shal! be imputed to us - justification, 
notwithstanding our failing in many things, which by reason of the infirmities of our 
nature, we have not done. Thus, therefore, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is 
suspended upon a man’s own personal righteousness, as its necessary antecedent con- 
dition.”— Vol. v. p. 86. See also Scougal in Bishop Jebb's Protestant Kempis, p. 55. 

t Discourse of Justification, § 21. § Id. § 6. 
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tion of particular texts, rather than on their conceptions of the process 
itself, and order of divine mercy in the salvation of sinners. Weaken 
for instance, adopts without scruple the phrase of Christ's imputed 
righteousness ; which Bull disavows and argues against as unscriptural, 
Hooker again reconciles St. James with St. Paul by making the one 
speak of the righteousness of justification, the other that of sanctification; 
a distinction which seems to correspond nearly with the first and second 


justification of some other Protestant commentators, and is disapproved 


by Bull, whose mode of harmonizing the two apostles, is to show that 
the works rejected by St. Paul are not Christian works,--not those re- 

uired by St James,—-but that these on the contrary are included in St. 
Paul's faith ; as all right principles include and imply corresponding 
practice when occasion arises.* But since Hooker on the one hand 
makes the two justifications which he insists on inseparable and con- 
temporaneous ; and Bull, onthe other, disclaims with all possible earnest- 
ness, all notion of condignity, in faith alike and in works, and in eve 
thing else that is ours ; it should seem that, really and practically, there 
is no such great difference between them.”—pp. xcviii. xcix. 


Thus have we endeavoured carefully to lay before our readers 
the history of Hooker’s immortal publications; and we have 
chosen throughout to follow the elaborate Preface of Mr. Keble, 
than which nothing more valuable, more purely orthodox, more 
serviceable in the present exigency, has come before us on the 
points to which it refers. Heartily do we join with him in the 
wish that the republication of that great and good man’s remains 
may make them, “ in certain respects, more accessible, and cause 
them to be more generally read.” And, surely, if in his time it 
was necessary to lift up such a voice as he did, in ours it is so 
also. If Rationalism and Neologism be ebbing in Germany, the 
back-flood is sadly beating against us. ‘The departing from holy 
opinions of old,—-from what was the established faith of fathers 
and confessors, and of the noble army of martyrs,—the derelic- 
tion of sacramental truths, and the taking up of what Jeremy 
Taylor calls “ unsacramental thoughts,”—these, and like innova- 
tions, working in us deadly and paralytic notions concerning re- 
ceived truths, have left ourselves open to the despiteful usage of 
every fluctus decumanus loaded with the surf of false doctrine, 
and the mire and dirt cast up from the depths of a troubled sea. 

** Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio Jatus, 
Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
Antennaeque gemant ? ac sine funibus 
Vix durare carinz 
Possint imperiosius 


AEquor 


* We well recollect the late Bishop Lloyd using the same mode of reconciliation in 
his private lectures, and referring to Aristotle’s 
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Bold, indeed, as Mr. Keble says, would that man be who 
should affirm that great as was the need of such a defender of the 
Church and her ordinances, when Hooker arose, “ it at all ex- 
ceeded her peril from the same quarter at the present: moment,” 
No! the Church is attacked on every side; and her danger is not 
a whit the less from the openly ungodly and profane, than from 
those who ask after her health, and then insidiously smite her 
under the fifth rib. Therefore, let us not be heedless, like Amasa, 
but observant of the sword that is in Joab’s hand. Let us take 
a warning from the foreboding passages to be found in Hooker 
and in Jackson, and other of our old divines, who looked warily 
to the cloud fraught, not with refreshing rain, but with storm and 
tempest, though it were no bigger thana man’shand, Let us do 
this in sure confidence and faith unfeigned, with Nehemiah’s 
prayer, Now, Lord, strengthen our hands; and then, come foul, 
come fair, We wait for thy loving-kindness, O God, in the midst 
of thy temple; and God will save Sion and build the cities of 
Tack. that men may dwell there and have it in possession. The 
posterity also of thy servants shall inherit it, and they that love his 
name shall dwell therein.* 

Let then Hooker’s works be considered, and weighed, and 
studied in this light, “ as a kind of warning voice from antiquity, 
a treasure of primitive catholic maxims and sentiments, seasonably 
provided for this Church.” Let this be done with the Bible in 
our right hands, with the faith and the truth as it is in Jesus on 
our hearts, and then we cannot greatly fall. But to those who 
forget antiquity, and Jay hands upon orthodoxal truths only to pull 
them down,—to those who would wrest Hooker’s meaning to 
senses he never thought of,—we suggest the lines following for 
their consideration, and conclude. 


‘* So should an idiot, while at large he strays, 
Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 
With rash and awkward force the ‘ale he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the jar he makes ; 
But let the wise and well instructed hand, 
Once take the shell beneath his just command, 
In gentle sounds it seems as it complained 
Of the rude injuries it late sustained ; 
Till tuned at length to some immortal song, 
It sounds Jehovah's name, and pours his praise along.” 


* Psalm xlviii. 8; Ixix. 36, 37. 
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Ant. IV.—Christian Institutes: A Series of Discourses and 
Tracts, selected, arranged systematically, and illustrated with 
Notes. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, 
Sussex. London: Rivingtons, 1837. 4 vols. 8vo. 


A DETAILED criticism of these four volumes is impossible, for it 
would be interminable. [t would not be an examination of one 
modern effort, so much as a retrospective review of many of the 
most famous productions of by-gone centuries. It would not 
be—if we may be allowed the metaphor—an inquiry into the 
merits of a single picture now exhibited for the first time, so 
much as a survey of a long and splendid gallery, where the best 
works of the old masters hang upon the walls, 


In a most interesting preface, to which we shall have occasion 
to refer, Dr. Wordsworth has given us a brief and perspicuous 


view of the nature of his labours, and the order which he has 
adopted. 


“If the reader will turn to the table of contents, he will there see 
that the first volume is dedicated to three main subjects: the Evidences 
of Natural and of Revealed Religion; the Principles of Natural Law 
in general, and of Moral Philosophy in particular; and thirdly, to a 
systematic development of the several main doctrines of Revealed 
Religion. Again, he is requested to notice, that, on account of the 
pre-eminent importance of the subject, that last division—the doc- 
trines of revelation—is resumed in the’ second volume; retraced, and 
further prosecuted in other larger, more copious, and more elaborate 
discourses (many of them from the pen of Dr. Isaac Barrow,) on the 
main articles of the Creed, and on other principal topics of Christianity ; 
and thus this volume supplies a very valuable additional store of in- 
struction and exhortation, falling somewhat less short of the supreme 
dignity of the subject, on man’s duties to his Maker, to his fellow- 
creatures, and to himseif, 

‘“‘ Having thus far considered man principally in his mere individual 
and social capacity, and scarcely at all in his next wo condition, as 
the subject of dominion, whether civil or ecclesiastical, these further 
relations, therefore, supply the argument and materials for the third 
volume; which thus comprises the nature and principles of civil and 
of ecclesiastical polity, and of the duties of men considered both as 
citizens and as Churchmen. ‘Then, so much having been thus far said 
in regard to the Christian, his relations and incidents, both as an 
individual and in his collective capacity, as a member of a commen 
which is at once civil and ecclesiastical, and requires to be mature y 
considered under both aspects,—that volume, in the end, closes wit 
Barrow’s ‘ Sermons on Dalvead Redemption ;’ because they bear 
upon a subject deeply interesting to every reflecting mind,—the con- 
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dition and prospects of the world that is not Christian, the unconverted 
Heathen, the nations that are still Gentile, having the same God for 
their Father with ourselves—but yet strangers and aliens from the 
grace of Christ, and from the communion of that Spirit, which is with 
the Father, and the Son, One God, blessed for ever! 

“The fourth volume is devoted to Polemical Theology. 

“ Some, perhaps, will be of opinion, that, in regard to the season of 
life for which the work is principally intended, much, or the whole of 
this division might have been spared; and I was myself, likewise, not 
without some wishes that it could have been so. But a very little 
reflection, I think, will convince that the forbearance was impossible. 
When bad men (and bad influences) conspire, then, as it is said, it is 
high time that good men and good influences should associate, 
Seldom is it so well with the world, and more especially in a free 
country like England, that even young minds shall not be assailed on 
every side by powers calculated to disturb the just balance of their 
minds, in topics religious as well as political. If we would caution 
them to shut their eyes and close their ears, to assaults of this kind 
from misrepresentation, and sophistry, and falsehood ; to the contagion 
of passion and party-spirit; to intemperance, and injustice, and malig- 
nity,—the advice may be in part judicious, and every way well- 
intended, but the thing itself which we enjoin is a sheer impossibility. 
On arguments, then, of the strongest necessity, it is requisite that the 
youthful mind have the opportunity, in the main controversies of 
religion, (and the same is true of government,) of resorting, for help 
and stability, to reason, and antiquity, and Scripture, as embodied and 
set forth in the writings of some of their approved champions, God's 
best instruments of His choicest benefits to mankind.” —pp. xvii. —xix. 


Proceeding upon this plan, Dr. Wordsworth has, we think, 
furnished us with a work, as honourable to himself, and cal- 
culated to be even more useful to this and future generations, 
than his Ecclesiastical Biography. ‘The notes are varied, copious, 
and extremely valuable; and serve oftentimes as connecting links 
between the several treatises. ‘The method and arrangement too 
are admirable: for the dissertations are placed in such manner 
and sequence as to impart a kind of unity and continuity to the 
whole work, and form one mighty argument in defence of 
Christian wrath. A foolish caviller may say, that these four 
volumes are but a compilation after all. Be it so: but we need 
scarcely add, that there is required a vast deal more of original 
ability as well as acquired learning for gathering and systematically 
exhibiting a compilation such as this, than for composing sundry 
popular and applauded publications, which we might specify in 
a breath, pretending to novelty without possessing it, overflowing 
with the prodigality of words, but destitute of depth, or reach, 
or accuracy of thought. One, and not the least, of the improve- 
ments which have been lately effected in the metropolis, has 
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been to remove those mean and unworthy erections, which 
obscured the view of some of its noblest specimens of sacred 
architecture. St. Bride’s, for instance, and St. Martin's existed; 
for they were not so. formed as soon to-perish: but they were 
almost unseen behind a cluster of frail and wretched tenements, 
which at once concealed and dishonoured them. Dr. Words- 
worth has done something with respect to the literature of our 
Church analogous to what has been done with respect to its 
temples. He has not indeed taken down—for neither he, nor 
any man, could take down—the comparatively worthless con- 
structions of recent date, which have started up like mushrooms 
in autumn, and been placed in front of the finest edifices of 
theological wisdom and erudition: but he has brought these 
edifices once more forward, and thus thrown the others into the 
back-ground : a fate, which, in their case, may be almost equi- 
valent to being cleared away. For ourselves, at least, gladly do 
we turn from many ephemeral creations, lasting but a day, and 
almost done in a day, hastily framed, and as hastily forgotten, to 
these permanent and imperishable productions of standard and 
sterling worth. For the venerable monuments, in honour of our 
religion, which Dr. Wordsworth has placed more prominently 
before our eyes, are neither sordid and unsightly things, nor 
flimsy things formed of slight materials, run up with a tinsel 
gaudiness of external decoration: but, with their solemn aspect, 
with their spacious and regular apartments, they are formed of 
solid timbers, and stones aptly fitted and cemented together, 
destined to endure for ages, and to withstand the fiercest vicis- 
situdes of time and chance. 

But more:—in showing young men, and religious students in 
general, not merely what works they should read, but in what 
order and connection they should read them, so as not to rest 
contented with picking up a detached, fragmentary, miscellaneous 
congeries of information, by fits and starts, in scraps and patches; 
—but to infix in their minds a compact, harmonized, well-ar- 
ranged, and well-proportioned body of knowledge, both as to the 
doctrines and duties of religion, and as to the main principles of 
ecclesiastical economy—in doing this, Dr. Wordsworth has done 
another and an incalculable good. 

Still another inestimable service, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Wordsworth, is not merely,—if we may quote from him the 
words of Bishop Butler—*“ by laying the evidence of religion 
before men without an air of controversy ;” but also by showing 
to us the true position of the Anglican Church, and by putting 
on their right grounds the disputed questions, as they regard 
either the Papist, or the Protestant Dissenter. For we hesitate 

NO, XLII.—A PRIL, 1837. DD 
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not to affirm, that, in this the highest department, the theoretical 
and practical wisdom of mankind has not been progressive; and, 
if we would form a just estimate of our Church, of its doctrines, 
of its polity, of all its great and harmonized characteristics, we 
must have recourse to those ancient writers, whose views, we 
apprehend, were, for the most part, sounder and more generous 
than those of the existing generation; although we have had the 
light of their example to guide us, and the benefit of further 
experience, and continual accessions of that historical testimony, 
which, with respect to the most momentous of ecclesiastical 
concerns, has always told the same tale, and whose voice in one 
age is little more than the echo of its voice of another. 

In truth, as so many of the illustrious dead are brought again 
before us, we almost seem to behold a long procession of revered 
and majestic forms, or to come suddenly into the presence of an 
august senate, composed of the most learned and most excellent 
of former times. We cannot go through the whole catalogue of 
authors, some of whose writings are exhibited to us im this 
treasure-house of sound theology. But it is indeed a high pri- 
vilege, if this age could but appreciate it, to become familiarized, 
at once and in connection, with the magnificent mind of Jewel 
—the Christian wisdom of Hooker, pure as the unadulterated 
gold—the deep sagacity, the comprehensive research, the clear 
logic, and the exhaustless fancy of Barrow—the rich eloquence 
of Jeremy ‘Taylor, which sometimes unites the best of poetry 
with the best of prose, and is like 2 gorgeous piece of tapestry, 
where the materials are worthy of the embroidery, and the em- 
broidery of the materials—the powerful acuteness of Chilling- 
worth—the dialectic ingenuity of Bishop Sanderson, who made 
the utmost skill in casuistry subservient to the honest investigation 
of truth—the wit, and erudition, and vast talents of South, undis- 
figured im his better parts by the rudeness, the coarseness, and 
the polemical scurrility, m which he sometimes indulged—the 
philosophical profoundness of Butler, unrivalled among professed 
philosophers—the terse vigour of Horsley, crushing, as with a 
ponderous mace, the adversaries of religion; or, if we tum from 
divines to laymen, with the interesting and admirable pages of 
Sir Edwin Sandys—the sententious and stately copiousness of 
Lord Clarendon—the axiomatic but simple beauty of Lord 
Bacon’s Essays, as full of attractiveness as of instruction—and 
the soul-animating words of Edmund Burke, which, in days not 
altogether dissimilar from our own, fell upon the ear of England 
like a trumpet, and upon its heart like a spell. It is, we repeat, 
a glorious and exalted privilege to hold communion with such 
minds; and, from our very souls, we pity the man who could 
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hold that communion without edification and delight. For these 
may be called the foremost champions of the heaiiete Church ; 
nor could any compilation of religious truth and knowledge be at 
all complete or adequate without them. But Dr. Wordsworth 
does not stop here. Orthodox as he is, he has not made his 
selections in a narrow and illberal spirit,—and indeed the real 
spirit of orthodoxy is never narrow or illiberal;—but he has also 
had recourse to the pious and solemn earnestness of the non- 
conformist, Richard Baxter ;—taking, however, the editorial 
liberty of venturing upon some omissions, rather than alterations, 
in his pages. 

Having said thus much of the compilation itself, in a spirit 
not of idle compliment, but of the heartiest sincerity, we would 
now go back for a moment to the preface, which is full of m- 
structive and important matter, and conveys some most salutary 
truths in a style of calm, solid, masculine impressiveness, equally 
befitting the station of the writer, and the unspeakable moment 
of the subjects which he treats. ‘The cardinal topic,—and it is 
one, as we shall see, intimately connected with the design of the 
present work,—is the amount, the manner, and the time, in 
which instruction ought to be communicated to the youths of 
England at the Universities in the theological department. In 
the matter of clerical, or rather theological education, the 
Bishop of Gloucester, the Master of the’ athe Dr. Dealtry, 
and, more recently, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the rest of 
the Church Commissioners, have evinced a profound and vivid 
interest. Nor have their exertions been in vain; nor is the 
country unthankful for them. Much, indeed, has been wanting, 
though, happily, schemes for supplying deficiencies are now in 
progress. We quite believe, that in several respects self-education 
is the best and most effective of all: but there are not many, at 
any period, who will, or can, educate themselves: and yet hun- 
dreds there are, who are now beginning to look back from middle 
age, and from necessity, perhaps, to gather scraps of things at 
scraps of time, to give a fatigued, divided, overtasked attention to 
points which they should have learnt before, instead of having 
been able to devote to them the undisturbed yet eager pursuit of 
fresh, unblighted, undisappointed youth. May we, therefore, be 
allowed to say to every student at either University, and to every 
candidate for holy orders at the present day,“ appreciate and 
cultivate your opportunities, throw not away the greater and 
brighter advantages which you possess; ‘‘ melioribus UTERE 

atis.” 
Among the men who have done and are doing much to procure 
these advantages, Dr. Wordsworth has taken his post in the van. 
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And who, we might well ask, could speak better on such a sub- 
ject! or who has a better right to speak /—not merely as a con- 
spicuous member of a family, in which the highest ability seems 
to be at once general and hereditary;—or as personally distin- 
guished by a very large share of experience and knowledge ; but 
also as the head of an illustrious and venerable society, by 
which—if we may venture to pay a humble tribute of homage to 
one University without sacrificing a particle of our affection and 
admiration for another—by which the empire itself is dignified 
and adorned,—second to none, in Europe, or throughout the 
world, in literature, in science, in the finest and most exalted kinds 
of intellectual eminence,—the nurse of Newton, and Bacon, and 
Coke, and Dryden, and Bentley, ranking even now among her sons 
men worthy to succeed them, and never, in all its glorious annals, 
more flourishing than under Dr. Wordsworth’s superintendence. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Dr. Wordsworth treats of ‘Theolo- 
gical tuition at our academical seats of learning, both with the 
greatest earnestness, and likewise with the greatest prudence and 
moderation. He asserts, and we think with perfect pomin, that 
education at the Universities, at least m the under-graduate 
course, must be for the most part general and not professional, 
beneficial to all, and not peculiar to any. But it is safest to 
employ his own words, which we are not likely to improve. 


* It is well known, that our English universities undertake to con- 
duct their youth, for the principal part of their ordinary residence, that 
is, during the whole of their under-graduate condition, through a 
scheme of instruction, rap certain proportions of those three 
several grand departments which I have mentioned, Polite Literature, 
the abstract and mixed Sciences, and Theology; and it is known also, 
to be a further characteristic of our scheme, that this one and the saine 
course is required to be prosecuted in common, according to their 
respective capacities and means, by all our students. ‘These will, it is 
obvious, differ greatly one from another in the degree of their success ; 
but the same three kinds of proficiency are required, and put to the 
proof in all. For myself, | confess, | am decidedly of opinion, that in 
this last characteristic, a great part of our strength, and of our public 
uses consists: though this is not the place for manifesting, as, I think, 
might be manifested, the suitableness of such a state of things to an 
elementary course of intellectual exercise; its conformity to the dic- 
tates of an enlightened philosophy, and to the genius and character of 
Christianity itself, rightly understood ; and finally, to the entire frame 
of society subsisting in this country, and to the genuine principles, and 
the urgent necessities, of our free constitution both in Church and 
State, grounded as they are on the joint foundation of that Christianity 
and that philosophy. ‘ 

“This recognized plan of operations forbids consequently the pre- 
dominance of any of the three departments enumerated, in such a 
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degree, (even to any particular class of our students, and much more 


so, if to them all,) as to engross and usurp upon the legitimate rights 
of either, or both, of the other two.”—pp. vii. viii. 


With respect to Theological instruction, he adds, 


“True it is, that something more has been effected of this kind, of 
late years, than was the case formerly ; and more, it is presumed, will 
be established ere long, throughout the University at large; seeing 
that much more is already in active operation in several of the par- 
ticular Colleges. At the same time, it must be confessed, that any 
thing of this kind will fall greatly short of its proper efficiency, till the 
University herself, by her own general fiat, coon for one and all, 
shall authenticate what ought to be done, and gather it up into one 
consistent whole, so giving it to act with that high prevailing sanction 


and encouragement, which it seems to have reason to expect at her 
hands.” —pp. vill. ix. 


On this head, in fact, all are agreed. 


‘The main differences of opinion, which for some time have existed, 
and will probably continue to do so, till the University has settled the 
point for herself, appear to attach to the time when, and the place 
where, and the special classes in respect of which, the endeavours after 
improvement ought mainly to be exerted. For myself, much reflexion 
has long convinced-me of the truth equally of two positions; the bare 
mention of which will go far towards anfoldin the "he oper to which 
I incline, and the course of proceeding which I should rejoice to see 
undertaken, in this not very easy, and yet very momentous subject. 
Virst, then, I think, that something—not a great deal (nothing more 
indeed, than is already required in some of the individual colleges, )— 
something ought to be enacted and insisted on under this head, as 
subject-matter for the regular employment of all our students, be 
their under-graduate years. And secondly, I am equally convinced, 


that much of this nature neither can, nor ought to be reserved, till — 


after that under-graduate season,—so, I mean, as to be carried on 
here, prosecuted within our own walls, and conducted by the Uni- 
versity itself; excepting always, in the case of such, confessedly in the 


highest degree important, but, in point of numbers, comparatively 


diminutive portion, as shall have occasion to prolong their stay, as 
members on the foundation, connected with the education of the place, 
or otherwise engaged officially by the University itself, or the par- 
ticular societies to which they respectively belong. Even for Clerical 
Students, after their first degree, (such as are exclusive of those por- 
tions of which I have last spoken,) circumstanced as are,—the 
University, circumstanced as tt is, is not the place where their sacred 
studies now are, nor will it easily be made the place where in future 
they can be, for any considerable numbers, long, or beneficially pro- 
secuted. In fact, therefore, and with a view, not to speculation, but 
to real practical and practicable results, in my judgment, (at least till 
many other things are accomplished for us, more to be desired than 
expected,) the place and time to be specially sought for, is, in no small 
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degree, different from both those which have been hitherto noticed ; 
and there is, I think, one single consideration which of itself serves 
very far to show where and when the proper place and time ought to be 
found. When once it is borne in mind, that the age at which the great 
bulk of our students now come to reside amongst us is not less than 
that of eighteen or nineteen years, surely not a little may be expected 
from them even in that department also of which we are now more 
particularly ae pa assuredly themselves, and they who care 
most anxiously for them, and all others likewise whom it shall concern, 
may well bear to be told, that we have a right to require at their 
hands, in all departments, and therefore in this, much more than could 
be fairly looked for in former days, when the season of academic life 
commenced habitually earlier by a space of not less than two, three, or 
four years, than it now commonly does, at least in this University ; 
so that, in a word, great numbers of our Freshmen are more of men 
now, in point of years, (ought they not therefore to bring with them 
correspondingly greater proportions of other endowments ?) than the 
Bachelor of Arts himself was in ancient days. The stress, therefore, 
of which we speak, must begin to be applied seriously and effectually 
at an earlier period than either of those which have been yet adverted 
to. Its foundations ought to be well and solidly laid, even from very 
early years, at home and at school; in other cases, with the private 
tutor; and in others still under the parental roof. Let this have been 
secured antecedently as it ought; let the University ascertain at the 
beginning, as a previous condition and requisite, that it has been done ; 
let her cherish carefully, and retrace, and recapitulate, and carry on 
somewhat further, all that has been thus well begun; and so, at length, 


this whole momentous concern will stand very much in that precise 
place and condition which it ought.”—pp. ix. x. xi. 


These sentiments appear to us as just in themselves, as they 
are temperately and yet forcibly propounded. It is most satis- 
factory, therefore, to know that more attention is paid, than in 
former years, to religious observances and religious worship in 
private families; and moreover, that im our public schools,—in 
many of them at least, if not in all,—there are to be found, on a 

adually mereasing scale, both instruction and examination in 

hristian ‘Theology. Dr. Wordsworth, however, is far from 
leaving the whole task to the parent and the schoolmaster. For 
he emphatically says, 

** However all this shall be, whatever is the duty, and whatever 
may be the performances of others in schools or elsewhere, certain it 
is, that we ourselves must bear our own burden; and feeling, as we do, 
exceedingly anxious for the particular kind of help and co-operation 
of which we have spoken, it is, to say the least, quite as much our 
concern, to see that all be right as respects ourselves. It will not 
avail to bind heavy burdens, and lay them on other men’s shoulders, 
when we ourselves will not touch them with one of our fingers. 
Wherefore we must settle it as beyond dispute, that at all events, 
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sooner or later, (though soonest is much the best,) here or elsewhere ; 
ifnot before, at least here, the necessary work of which we have spoken 
must be done. If we advert to the vast numbers that resort to us, 
year after year, the season in life at which they come, the different 
ranks and classes of society from which they spring,—varying one 
among another, but all agreeing in being such as have the most ex- 
tensive influences on the public welfare; and constituting therefore, 
together, in their combination and sum total, an aggregate amount of 
inestimable importance and concern;—how is it possible not to feel 
deeply on this subject; not to feel, that, under such circumstances, 
any thing like a suspension or postponement of the most momentous 
of all institution, must, in despite of whatever other pretensions and 
claims, be censurable in the extreme. No! In the first place, what- 
ever it is that has been gained elsewhere, be it much or little, must, as 
respects the place, be Rvomaily entertained, protected from damage 
and loss, and furthered and promoted here. And the next consi- 
deration, of incalculable importance likewise, is, that, as respects the 
time, it must be effected now ; that is, solemnly beginning with the 
opening, never forgotten during the progress, and as solemnly closing 
with the end of the under-graduate season,—for hereafter will be too 
late a day ;—and if it be put off till that more ‘ convenient season’ 
hereafter, for which some plead to have it reserved, need we say more 
in confutation of such a scheme than this, which is certain, that in such 
case, it will never be done at all? Even for those who are designed 
for the Clerical profession, who may perhaps have time, and certainly 
will have calls of duty for theological study in after years; yet, even 
as respects these, shall the University seek by all her endeavours to 
immerse them for three or four years of the most critical and momen- 
tous season of their whole life, only in scientific and literary pursuits 
and cares; suffering, so far as she is concerned, a deliquium and 
trance, a suspension and oblivion, an alienation and distraction of the 
mind, from the converse and intercommunion with high and heavenly 
things ; purposing, no doubt instead, to send them, when the time 
shall arise,—to send them to find their places as little children among 
the lower forms in the schools of the prophets, when their necks are 
already stiffened, and their hearts beaten and hardened in every other 
school?’ The case then, I think, admits of no dispute, even with 
regard to these. But, in respect to all other classes, it is still more 
unquestionable. The lawyer, the physician, the soldier, the country 
gentleman, the man of rank, the legislator, the statesman—when and 
where shall they severally get the timely and solid foundations of all 
this knowledge, and all the mighty strength and blessing that comes by 
it; when a where shall they contract the bent and bias, the taste 
and love for it, which shall go along with them through life to their 
own incalculable benefit, and that of all they love,—their family, their 
friends, their neighbourhood and their country,—and gather strength 
with increasing years, and never leave them, whether in life or death; 
where sball they get it, if not here and now? Hereafter, as I have 
said, in the great bulk of all these cases, will prove too late a day.”— 
pp. Xlil. xiv. 
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Dr. Wordsworth subjoms some other observations on this 
point, and then leads us to see, by a beautiful development of his 
ideas, how his present undertaking is linked with all his thoughts 
and labours for the honour of the Universities, the good of the 
rising generation, and the furtherance of religious knowledge. 


“ This knowledge, of which we speak, is indispensable to all; 
whatever other attainments are or are not present, this must never be 
wanting. It is the leaven which must season the whole lump. It 
will be at our peril, therefore, that whether individually for ourselves, 
or ministerially and collectively in respect of others, we slight, or 
supersede, or neglect this one thing needful. All that are under our 
care, have rights by birth, and franchises through covenant from 
heaven, in the possession of which it is our duty to protect them, to 
enlighten them by instruction, and strengthen them by exercise. 

‘* It was a train of reflections such as these, which has often led me 
to wish for the existence of a work like the present, and at length to 
undertake its execution. 

“ Whatever is required already in the theological department, either 
by the University itself, or by any of its several Colleges, or whatever 
shall be enacted hereafter, it was no part of my wishes or design, 
through means of this work, to exercise any direct interference upon 
that in the remotest degree, or any influence of any kind, save such as 
might be subordinate and subsidiary. But, her part performed,—the 
University having rendered her system and scheme of an elementary 
character, as full and complete as she should desire,—it still appeared 
to me that there would, not the less on that account, but even the 
more, be occasion and room for another effort and work of a more 
diffusive and general character ; a work whose aim should be to build 
up the love of Christianity upon and along with the knowledge of it: 
present religion to the youthful mind in the attractive and the com- 
manding form in which it has a right to be presented; maintained, 
that is, and illustrated, as it ought, by the strongest powers, and the 
choicest “ager of the affections, the reason, and the imagination, 


through the voice of the wise and pious, the eloquent and the good.”— 
pp. XV. XVI. 


On the whole, we never saw a work, which more completely 
bore out the description given of it in the title-page, as “ Chris- 
tian Institutes; or a Series of Discourses and Tracts, selected, 
arranged systematically, and wllustrated with Notes;” nor one, of 
which the dedication is more appropriate, since it is inscribed 
“ to the Students in the Universities, and to the junior members o 
the several learned and liberal professions, and of the upper classes 
of society in general,” as being ‘ compiled in an earnest desire of 
promoting their intellectual, moral, aud spiritual improvement.” 
All this is admirable, in the design as in the execution. We 
trust, that, on every fitting occasion, we have shown ourselves 
anxious, as the disciples of the Saviour ought to be and must be, 
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for the good of the poor: but we would urge again the necessity 
of using the utmost efforts for the religious instruction and ame- 
lioration of the rich. ‘The genuime conversion of one rich man 
may do more for the true and ultimate evangelization of a land, 
than the conversion of ten, or twenty, or a hundred poor. Only 
let the rich and exalted be brought within the influences of the 
Gospel; only let them be taught first to feel their own spiritual 
wants, and thus, by an inevitable consequence, to sympathise 
with the spiritual wants of their neighbours; only let us have a 
Christian nobility, and a Christian gentry; and we are sure, 
humanly speaking, to have a Christian commonalty, a Christian 
people, ‘Their authority, their example, their personal exertions, 
and their pecuniary means, will operate upon the rest of the 
community with a resistless and almost unresisted power. ‘The 
lower classes of society, independent as they deem themselves, 
and as in some respects they are, do imitate the higher: and 
regularly and rapidly will the stream of piety flow downwards by 
its natural gravitation ; although it can scarcely be forced up- 
wards, more than the current of a river from the plain to the 
mountain. 

Yet there are two things, which, with a spirit perhaps of 
hypercriticism, we in some measure regret. We regret rather 
that Jewel’s Apology, and the celebrated Epistola Dedicatoria 
of Isaac Casaubon, should appear in their Latin form, The 
present is an age of intellectual activity, but not one, we imagine, 
of intellecttual patience ; not one, when many will undertake, for 
its own sake, and without some immediate prize in_ view, any 
thing of strenuous, toilsome, and persevering study. ‘The fashion 
of the day combines with the inherent disposition of mankind in 
recommending all sorts of short-cuts and facilitations to know- 
ledge; and although we should be pedants indeed if we con- 
demned these things in the gross, or contended that there was no 
application or degree in which they are allowable and laudable, 
we may nevertheless lament that the quickest and easiest road 
should be preferred, even when it leads but to superficiality and 
self-conceit. As to the particular point in question, the noble 
works of Jewel and Casaubon might be a finer exercise and 
discipline for the mind in Latin than in English; but we appre- 
hend that they thus run an imminent risk of being altogether 
neglected. ‘lo some they will be as a closed book and a sealed 
fountain; and although the persons to whom Dr. Wordsworth 
chiefly addresses them, cou/d read the Latin at scarcely any 
expense of time or trouble, we much doubt whether they wil 


read it, because it is attended with just a little more difficulty 
than their native tongue. 
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‘The other pomt, which excites something of regret, is the 
necessary price of the four volumes, cheap as they are, if we 
consider the quantity and quality of the matter, the vast number 
of pages, amounting to some thousands, as well as the accessories 
ail accompaniments of excellent paper and printing :—cheap, ° 
then, as they are,—for any flashy and trashy novel costs at least 
half as much,—we are yet sorry that the price of such a work 
should at all impede its circulation, We do not ourselves see 
any remedy; and the circumstance of even apparent dearness 
would, we very well know, have been avoided, if it had been 
found possible : : yet in some new edition,—for many editions must 
be called for,—the publishers may perhaps devise some mode of 
bringing these Christian Institutes within the reach of hundreds 
who are placed somewhat below ‘ the upper classes of society.” 

For, in sober verity, they constitute a thesaurus, and almost a 
library of sound religious instruction, in conformity with the 
word of God, and the tenets and usages of the first and best ages 
of Christianity : and they must be invaluable to all, who, being 
without leisure to read, or money to purchase, any extensive col- 
lection of authors, would yet lay a broad and solid foundation 
for their theological and ecclesiastical opinions. We picture to 
ourselves the incipient philosopher, as he fancies himself, whose 
mind has been poisoned by shallow and exclusive theories :—we 
picture to ourselves the young man, aspiring and ambitious, 
thirsting for human knowledge as the hart for the water-brook, 
but without appetite or relish for divine:—we picture to our- 
selves another, hitherto misled by an imperfect education or by 
evil companions, yet not unwilling to be guided into the right 
path :—we picture to ourselves the enthusiast hurried into extra- 
vagances, either by inexperience and half-knowledge, or by the 
very warmth of his devotion :—we picture to ourselves the medical 
student, boasting to be a materialist, because steeped in that intel- 
lectual arrogance which is the result of circumscribed and partial 
views :—we picture to ourselves any one of these ;—and then we 
think from how much of error, and folly, and misconduct, and wretch- 
edness, a careful perusal of these volumes might instrumentally re- 
deem him;—bhow it might impart to him worthier and more accurate 
notions of his religion and his Church ;—how it might improve his 
taste, and enlarge his understanding, ‘and pour higher and better 
principles into his heart. We cannot, therefore, but wish for them 
that wide and lasting success, which God’s blessing may bestow 
upon any exertions made for his own glory, and the best interests 
of his creatures. 
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Art. V.—1. The Early Years of the late Bishop Hobart. By 
John M‘Vickar, D. D., New York. Protestant Episcopal 
Press. 1834. Small 8vo. pp. 228. 


2. The Professional Years of John ay Hobart, D. D., being a 
a 


Sequel to his Early Years. By the Same. New York, 1836. 
Small 8vo. pp. 500. : 


For a period of two centuries and a half, the Church of England 
was the distinguished witness among Christian Societies for pri- 
mitive doctrine and apostolical discipline conjoined. ‘To her was 
entrusted by God’s especial blessing, the high privilege of main- 
taining a pure and orthodox faith, in union with that apostolical 
succession which conveys to mortal man his title to become a dis- 
penser of God’s holy word and sacraments. During nearly four- 
fifths of the same period,* this country was extending its influence 
both in the East and West Indies, till its commerce and its colonies 
surpassed in extent those of any country in ancient or in modern 
times. Notonly our language, but even the forms of our constitu- 
tion, were spreading over all parts of the globe. And for what 
purpose were these blessings, both spiritual and temporal, showered 
on this favoured country? It might naturally be expected that a 
nation, which was proud of its constitution in church and state, 
would have been anxious to disseminate its own advantages 
over the world; that Christians who believe themselves, alone 
of all who bear that holy name, to have the double privilege of 
orthodox teaching, and that at the hands of an authorized ministry, 
would be anxious to secure the one by establishing the other as 
widely as Providence gave them influence. The flag of the 
British governor floated every where, but where was the mitre of 
the English bishop? ‘To the shame of this coyntry, be it ac- 
knowledged, more than two centuries elapsed after the Reforma- 
tion, before we had planted a single bishopric in any of our 
dominions. ‘This, however, was not the fault of the Church. 
Some of the best and greatest of her clergy and of her laity strove 
to remove the disgrace. ‘Twice was the plan matured, and twice 
frustrated by political interests when it was on the eve of comple- 
tion.+ 

Can we wonder that, if the political influence of the mother 
country only tended to retard the extension of the Church in her 
colonies, the choicest of them were torn from us. And mark the 


* East India Company, chartered 1600. London and Plymouth Company, char- 
tered 1606. Constitution in Virginia, modelled after the mother country, 1619. 

t See an interesting account of the exertions of Benkeley, Butler, Gibson, Sherlock, 
Secker, and Granville Sharp.— Professional Years of Bishop Hobart, p. 82. 
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result, Within fifty years sixteen new bishoprics have sprung up 
in the United States. 

it surely must have struck many persons as a remarkable fea- 
ture of our times, that within half a century a new Church, inde- 
pendent of this country, should have sprung into life; that our 
Scottish sister, long oppressed and scarcely tolerated, should have 
emerged from obscurity and contempt into importance and in- 
fluence ; that, during the same period, we should have begun to 
plant bishoprics in our colonies, and that, at the very same time, 
the course of events at home is leading churchmen to inquire 
more deeply into the principles on which they stand, and ts teach- 
ing the wisest among them how very much they have to learn. 
It is impossible to scrutinize the designs of Providence; it were 
presumptuous to guess what may be in store for us. But we 
have little doubt of the sympathy of our readers in saying, that, 
however false the charges and unprincipled the attacks of our 
enemies, yet the humble attitude of penitence beseems the mem- 
bers of the Church, rather than that of injured innocence. Our 
opponents may talk of enormous wealth, and pampered indolence ; 
we know it is false. They may call the establishment a burden ; 
we know that it is a temporal advantage as well as a religious 
blessing. But we also know, what they cannot understand ; that 
both laity and clergy have high privileges, which they have not 
realized ; that we profess principles, which we are too fearful to as- 
sert, and too sluggish to act upon; and that the Church has pro- 
mises, for the fulfilment of which she does not earnestly watch 
and pray. Such thoughts are humbling, but are they not true? 
They lead us on the one hand to feel the more tender charity for 
those who have not our privileges ; and, on the other, they point 
to the only method by which the Charch can fulfil its high com- 
mission, and that is—an honest confession of ourown imperfections, 
and an earnest effort to remedy them, joimed to an uncompromis- 
ing resolution to maintain our inheritance inviolate. Those who 
have heretofore valued the form more than the life, are now for 
making concessions ; they would give up one thing, in the vain 
hope of saving another: we believe that, on the other hand, the 
number is daily increasing of those who, though heretofore igno- 
rant of the meaning of our institutions, are awaking, as from a 
dream, and are prepared to devote every energy of their souls to 
the maimtenance of the Church in its integrity, and to the carry- 
ing out of its principles without fear or compromise. 

In the confidence that these feelings are shared by many, we 
do not hesitate to draw the attention of our readers a second 
time to the character of John Henry Hobart, Bishop of New 
York, in order that, in the perusal of his life, churchmen may see 
what piety and principle combined have dune before, and may do 
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again. An article appeared im a late number of this Review,* in 
which an outline of the bishop’s life was given, founded on the 
memoir of Dr. Berrian. 

An opportunity is afforded to us by the late appearance of two 
volumes which stand at the head of this article. They are from 
the pen of the amiable and accomplished Doctor M‘Vickar. 
We have been informed that they were called forth by a general 
feeling amongst the friends of the bishop, that Dr. Berrian’s 
memoir, however valuable as a record of the bishop’s public life, 
fails of doing justice to him as aman. Bishop Hobart’s charac- 
ter was greatly misunderstood by those who knew him only in 
public. His ¢ energy was attributed to ambition, and his attach- 
ment to the Church was set against the account of his personal 
piety. In order to give due weight to the example of such a 
man as Hobart, it is essential to have a thorough confidence in 
his personal excellence. And we think no one can rise from the 
perusal of these volumes, without feeling a moral certainty on this 
point, amounting to a love of the man, whatever we may think of 
his cause. Coleridge has sauidnbaee said, that the great moral 
characteristic of genius is, “ that it carries on the freshness and 
feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood,” ‘This is true 
to a certain extent of all great men, but it forms the distinctive 
feature of Bishop Hobart’s character. 

His biographer has very wisely judged that he could in no way 
so fitlyexhibit the bishop’s character, as by showing what he was in 
his early years. He has shown the spirited school-boy and the 
warm-hearted college friend to have been, as afterwards, so from 
the first “ bold in duty, but childlike in piety, yielding i in matters 
of expediency, but uncompromising in principle.” “ The boy 
was father to the man:” and he has thus vindicated for the character 
of the bishop that influence, to which it was at all times entitled, 
from an intimate union between the natural talents which lead 
to power, and the Christian graces which consecrate their exercise. 

We refer our readers to the article above alluded to for the lead- 
ing facts of Hobart’s life. All that we propose to ourselves is to draw 
on the new matter presented in Dr. M‘Vickar’s volumes; with the 
two-fold object of showing what his heart and his piety were, and of 
showing, in one or two remarkable instances, what may be done 
by adherence to principle, when it is realized, felt, and acted upon. 

We cannot stop to criticise the manner in which Dr. M‘Vickar 
has performed his task; the artist has gained his end, when his 
picture is lost in the ideal contemplation of the original. And this 
is our feeling with respect to his work. But yet it is impossible to 
read these volumes without conceiving a high opinion of their 


* Vol. xv. p. 280. 
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author. He is affectionately remembered by many in this coun- 
try; and we trust he is valued in his own. If his lectures on 
moral philosophy unite the profound reflection, the elevated 
moral tone, and the scholarlike justness of thought which appear 
in his conception of the living model he describes, Columbia Col- 
lege is happy in its professor. We would hope some day to see 
his lectures in print; we have never heard what is their character, 
but we will venture to predict that they will refute the calumny 
that all Americans are Utilitarians. 

The great philosopher of antiquity devoted two whole books 
of his ethical treatise to the subject of friendship, because he saw 
in the gids the moral elements of the roAstixds, in friendship the 
foundation of social virtue: we may contemplate, in the true- 
hearted Christian friend, the germ of the faithful pastor, and of 
the bishop, the father of his flock. 

Let those, who may be disposed to question whether the bi- 
shop's zeal for the Church was based on (what is called) natural 
feeling, instead of on the Christianity of the heart, read the letters 
which he wrote to his young friend Skinner, whom he had re- 
claimed from thoughtlessness, and over whom he watched with a 
father’s eye, ll he was withdrawn from earthly care by an early 
death, Dr. M‘Vickar has given a few of them, selected from 
above sixty, which were addressed to his young friend durmg the 
two years which followed his college life. 

The following extracts are taken from the first and the last of 
those which are given in the “ Early Years.” 

, « Philadelphia, May Sth, 1794. 

“ O my dear Skinner, let true religion be our choice, and let us learn 
what true religion is from the Scriptures of God; we shall then find that 
repentance, faith, and obedience are its main pillars. Let us not then 
place our reliance in the mere performance of external duty, nor even in 
those more amiable accomplishments, which do not flow from a sincere 
love of God and faith in a Redeemer. If we are not feelingly con- 
vinced, that of ourselves we can do nothing;—that the spirit of grace must 
subdue and purity our diseased nature ;—and that he all-atoning merits 
of a blessed Redeemer alone can give us a title to immortal happiness, 


and reconcile an offended God,—all our works and righteousness will 
avail us nothing.”— Early Years, p. 80. 


“Princeton, March 4th, 1795. 

“ Begin with the reformation of heart and life, abstaining from every 
known sin, and practising every known duty, and let all your exertions 
be accompanied with sincere and fervent prayer to God for his grace, 
without which they cannot be effectual ; and may He, who is abundant 
in mercy and grace, form our hearts to his most sie image, and our 
lives to his most holy law, that when this mortal life is ended, we may 
be received into life eternal, through the all-sufficient merits of Christ 
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our Saviour. Do not our hearts answer, Amen? O let us then enter 
on that course of life which will conduct us to the mansions of eternal 
bliss. ‘That God may preserve, bless, and finally crown you with eternal 
happiness, my dearest Skinner, is the constant prayer of your sincerely 
affectionate Honart.” 


These sentiments were his to the last. Hear him when pre- 
paring for holy orders, 


“I daily become more sensible, to use a scriptural and very just ex- 
ression, of the plague of my own heart. It is useless indeed for me to 
mea this, while exertion on my part is wanting. Yet I rejoice that 
Christ has made a sufficient atonement for my sins, and that through faith 
in him the chief of sinners may be reconciled to God. In this character 
would I seek a merciful God, and beseech him by the merits and atone- 
ment of his crucified Son to pardon my sins, to rectify my nature, to 
subdue the power of sin within me, and to make me holy in heart and 
life.” 
‘These were not the feelings of a moment, nor were they changed 
by years; among his last words were the following :— 


“Bear me witness, I have no merit of my own; as a guilty sinner, I 
go to my Saviour, casting all my reliance on him,—on the atonement of 
his blood.” 

“ Such,” says the biographer, “ were the workings of his humble and 
deeply spiritual mind, and such the preparation of a heart, which, by those 
who knew it not, was charged with being ignorant of the feelings of vi- 
tal religion.’—Early Years, p. 155. 


Let us now behold Mr. Hobart in the former part of his cle- 
rical life, combining the patience of a hard student with the acti- 
vity of a diligent parish priest. 


“ An attic chamber formed his study. ...with windows looking, over 
the noble expanse of the Hudson, on the very hills in which he found 
in later years that quiet rural retreat he always longed for. 

“In this little sanctum, surrounded, or to speak more justly, walled 
in by piles of folios and heaps of pamphlets, through the zigzag mazes 
of which it was no easy matter for a stranger to make his way, did our 
young theologian entrench himself, passing every minute both of the day 
and night, that could be snatched from sleep or hasty meals, or spared 
from the higher claims of parochial duty..... 

‘* But his parishioners were his first care ; however deaf to other calls, 
while absorbed in his books, to a spiritual one his ears were ever open— 
in comparison with such study was nothing, and personal ease less than 
nothing—even health and prudence were disregarded when the question 
was one of comfort and consolation to the bereaved, the sick, or the 
dying. These once performed, with a rapidity of movement which dis- 
tanced ordinary men, he was again to be found at his post, among his 


books and with his pen, entrenched, as before, in his lofty citadel.” — 
Early Years, p. 48. 
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Among the fleeting recollections which bear upon his habits 
of ready kindness, the following, however trifling, serve to mark 
his character. 


“ On one occasion, being interrupted, while very busily engaged, by a 
petition for alms, he refused to be disturbed, and the petitioner was dis- 
missed. On coming down to the parlour, he was observed to walk up 
and down the room very hastily two or three times, with his hands be- 
hind him, as his manner was, until at length hastily saying, ‘ I have done 
wrong, | have done wrong,’ he seized his hat, followed the applicant, and 
relieved at once his own conscience, and the poor man’s necessities, 

“ On another occasion, having given an obscure direction to some 
distant part of the city to an elderly country clergyman who was his 
guest, as soon as he was aware of it, he snatched up his hat, and, in his 
slippers as he was, ran after him to correct it. ‘These no doubt are 
trifling incidents for a great man’s life, but they speak forth the heart 
and show how it was that he won love, as well as admiration, from all 
who approached him.” —Prof. Years, pp. 53, 54. 

While Mr. Hobart promoted the cause of Christ’s Church by 
an assiduous attention to duties in his own parish, he alsq laid the 
foundation of his more extrensive labours, by an earnest endeavour 
to elevate the tone of piety among the members of the Church at 
large. He published several practical works, which bear strongly 
the impress of his own character, combining as they did the most 
fervent devotion with the soundest principles. He strove to im- 
bibe and to impart the spirit of the primitive writings, and to 
combine the “ forcible reasoning ” and ‘ the sacred fervour ” of 
the great English Divines. His materials and his models were 
found im the writings of the venerable Bishop Andrewes, of 
Bishop ‘Taylor, Bishop Kenn, Bishop Hall, Dean Hickes, Dean 
Stanhope, Bishop Wilson, and Bishop Horne. 

A work on such principles was much wanted. The piety of 
churchmen had waxed cold, while of the claims of the Church as 
a spiritual body, and as the appointed channel of grace, they knew 
nothing. Mr. Hobart’s Companion to the Altar was calculated 
at once to awaken feelings, and to inculcate principles, and to 
connect personal religion with a devout appreciation of the ordi- 
nances of the Church. 

At first many were perplexed, and they knew not whether to 
call the author a High Churchman or a Methodist. How noble 
is the comment of his biographer. 


‘“« This was a combination, in which Mr. Hobart at that time stood 
singular, and which gives the secret of his influence over the Church... . 
Heart and bead, enthusiasm and principles, zeal and a sound judgment, 
this is the union in man of those opposing poles of buman thought, 
which embrace all its springs of power. Therefore it is that such men, 
in the sphere in which they are called to act, carry the world before 
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them ; all things yield before the pertinacity of principle—of that passion 
for truth which men call 66. : 


ln another part of the life Dr. M*Vickar thus expands the 
portrait. 


«  ... His character was a rare combination of extremes. Some 
men there are who seem all heart and no head; these give the material 
out of which vulgar enthusiasts are made-—men who do more, both to 
make and to mar good designs, than any other class of men in society ; 
for, without enthusiasm, there is nothing great, and yet, with such enthu- 
siasts, there is nothing successful. With them Bishop Hobart was often 
confounded ; and the ardour of all his feelings, in whatever he thought, 
said, or did, and his apparent disregard of all prudential considerations 
in the courses he adopted, seemed to justify the belief. But he was not 
of them. 

“ Others again there are who seem all head and no heart ; these make 
up the still larger class of the politic and the prudent calculators of this 
world. With these too Bishop Hobart was often confounded; and the 
sagacity of his views, and the steadiness of his course, seemed to justify 
this classification, and to mark a decided preponderance in his character 
of judgment over feeling. But neither was he of them. 

* But he was, as was already said, of that higher and rarer class, who 
seem to be from nature partakers of both extremes :—men who are at the 
same time circumspect and impassioned, all head to plan, all heart to 
execute ;—engaging all confidence by their wisdom, and exciting all af- 
fection by their simple heartedness ;—having, in short, the wisdom of the 
serpent and the harmlessness of the dove.”—Prof. Years, pp. 342, 343. 


The state of the Church, when Mr. Hobart’s influence began 
to spread beyond his own parish, was most discouraging. ‘The 
colonial Church, when first withdrawn from the chilling influence 
of the state policy of England, had to encounter political jealousy 
from without, while it suffered from indifference within, Iden- 
tified in popular prejudice with the royal cause, deprived of its 
pecuniary supplies, it harboured indifference, and even lieresy, in 
its bosom. eal to the year 1787, being without bishops, 
it had neither centre of union vor power of growth; and even 
after the Church welcomed to her shores her own bishops, she 
was weak as a child that is weaned. Her first steps were in 
feebleness and fear ; and for some years her members were con- 
tent to secure toleration by silence and quiet. Not so thought 
the champion whom providence raised for the Church in her need. 
“A bold heart rejected such policy as timid, a sagacious judg- 
ment condemned it as false. r. Hobart felt and reasoned, that 
for a Church thus placed between jealousy on the one hand and 
indifference on the other, no chance remained but to place itself 
on the ground of principle and to demand a fair trial.” 

NO. XLIL.—APRIL, 1857. EE 
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“ «The Gosrer is tar Cuurcnu’ was his motto; united in the be- 
ginning by divine authority, man, he contended, had no right to put 
them asunder. When asked if the Church was to be spread every 
where—‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘could I send my voice into every part of Zion, 
I would send it with this holy watchword: ‘Tue Caurcn,’ in her faith, 
her ministry, her order, her worship, in all her great distinctive principles, 
maintain her at all hazards.’ ”"—Prof. Years, p. 60. 


A transaction which took place in the management of Colum- 
bia College, exhibits Mr. Hobart’s powers in a remarkable light. 
The sagacity of foresight, the concentration of effort, and the fer- 
tility of resource, which distinguished him in so high a degree, 
were, on this occasion, prominently called into action. Columbia 
College was connected with the Episcopal Church; the legal 
condition on which it held its property from Trinity Church, were 
that the president should be an Episcopalian. Its affairs and dis- 
cipline had fallen into disorder; and a certain Dr. Mason, a 
Presbyterian, of commanding taleuts and an overbearing tempe- 
rament, undertook the work of reform, The board of trustees was 
not limited to Episcopalians, and the majority determined to elect 
Dr. Mason as president, with new powers and responsibilities, 
The question was, how to evade the restriction. Mr, Hobart, 
who thought that the breach of principle was unjustifiable, and 
that Dr. Mason was utterly unfit for the office, struggled hard 
to prevent his election: he opposed successfully several schemes 
for effecting the object of the majority, some of which went to 
the length of a proposal to divide the property by calling in the 
aid of the legislature ; but he found them at length determined to 
force the way, and at any hazard to make Dr. Mason president. 
Dr. M‘Vickar shall tell how Mr. Hobart saved the college. 


wie 


* Agitated by these contending evils, Mr, Hobart was driven almost 
to despair; the day of election approached, and no remedy was found. 
Lying sleepless and restless the greater part of the night preceding that 
eventful day, as he revolved within himself how the evil might be avoided, 
suddenly the idea came into bis mind of the creation of a new and tem- 
eget office, to be termed the provostship, into which Dr. Mason might 

elected, with whatever salary and measure of power his friends might 
see fit to give. This he thought would probably satisfy both them and 
him, and permit the experiment to be tried of his government of the 
College, while it would leave the charter and property untouched, the 
condition being complied with by means of a nominal president of the 
Episcopal Communion. 

“The plans of Mr. Hobart, once matured, never slept. He accord- 
ingly arose before day, and crossing the river to Long Island, drove twelve 
miles to the seat of Mr. Rufus King, whose influence in the board was 
among the first; satisfied him during breakfast of the feasibleness and 
prudence of the scheme, returned instantly to the city ; called on Mr. 
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Oliver Wolcott before be left his house in the morning, and, having con- 
vinced this gentleman also, whose opinions had the same weight with the 
Presbyterian—as Mr. King’s had with the Episcopal—members of the 
Board, before the meeting had succeeded in further uniting so many leading 
voices in its favour, that upon the opening of the business the matter as- 
sumed that shape, and was carried in that form by an almost unanimous 
vote. Dr. Mason was elected Provost with an ample salary, and still 
ampler powers, and the Rev. Dr. Harris was elected President with but 
little provision for either.” —Prof. Years, pp. 193, 194. 

The result of the experiment was what Mr. Hobart foresaw. 
Dr. Mason was not a working but a talking man, and after six 
years of fruitless, because heartless, labour, was forced to resign. 
The temporary office was abolished, and Dr. Harris succeeded 
his noisy predecessor, like the fertilizing stream after the splendid 
but fruitless torrent. 7 

Many would have found fault with Mr, Hobart’s scrupulous 
adherence to the form of the college statutes: and would have 
talked loudly of practical reforms and tangible results; but these 
scruples, followed by energetic action, saved the college. 

The following is one of the valuable anecdotes, which Dr. 
M‘Vickar contributes from his own knowledge to aid us in form- 
ing an adequate conception of the Bishop’s character. It reminds 
one of Laud’s saying, ‘‘ I am for thorough.” Bishop Hobart had 
refused a candidate for ordination ; and it was urged upon him that 
he need not take any further steps to prevent his being ordained 
elsewhere. “ If I thought him worthy,” was the Bishop’s answer, 
“ T would ordain him myself. If I think him unworthy, I feel it 
my duty so to impress my convictions ou my brother Bishops 
(who in this matter can only make up their minds upon testi- 
mony), that they may come to what I consider a right conclusion.” 
When his friend urged the unpopularity of such a course, his 
reply was in a still higher tone. ‘‘ God knows,” said he, “ I 
have no need to increase the burden of that, and foreseeing it as 
I clearly do, I would that I could view the matter as you view it, 
but I cannot.—I feel that | am called upon to stand in the gap; 
and be the result what it may, I must go forward.”* ‘Truly a man 
who acts thus has counted the cost, and, like Wordsworth’s happy 
warrior,— 

“ Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw : 
Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 


That the man who thus fearlessly discharged his own duty as a 
Bishop, would address his clergy in no half-hearted manner, will 
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be readily anticipated. “The following heart-stirring appeal may 
be taken as a specimen of his native, overflowing, hortatory elo- 


quence, After exhorting the clergy to question the spirits of the 
age, he adds, 


‘* But it is aduty far from inviting. Much more pleasant is it to swim 
with, than to stem, the current; to be carried along by the popular gale, 
than, with incessant and wearying exertion, to struggle against it ; to be 
hailed by the applause of hosts, in whose ranks, or as whose leaders, men 
bear to a triumph the opinions or the measures of the day, than to meet 
their odium by refusing to enlist with them, or, by opposition, somewhat 
to perplex their progress, if not to diminish their success, And there- 
tore, in general, the method of insuring a prosperous issue to any plan, 
and a universal reception to any opinions, is to make them popular; for 
thus are enlisted in their cause all that is weak and all that is selfish in 
our nature. 

* But | forget that 1 am addressing those, who, when at the altar ot 
their Lord and Master they were invested with the office of ministering 
in sacred things, pledged themselves over the symbols of his body and 
blood, to make the unity and purity of his Church, established for the 

salvation of men, the object of their supreme and constant exertions ; 
on that altar sacrificed all those buman regards that would seduce or 
deter them from the faithful discharge of their duty ; who are supported 
by the confidence that the Master, whose truth and Church they are de- 
fending, will never forsake them,-—now comiorting tlem with those 
hopes which the world can neither give nor take away,—and hereafter, 
swallowing up the remembrance of past afflictions in the rewards of im- 
mortality. ‘These, my clerical brethren, are the consolations that fortify, 
with more than human strength, the spirit of the Christian minister 
against severer trials than any to which, in the present day, he is called. 


Under their influence the rack lost its terrors, and the stake the torture 
of its flames.”’ 


How beautifully does the same charge describe the via media 
of the Reformed Church. 


* Let not, brethren, your attachment to the primitive institutions of 
your Church be in any degree shaken by the aspersion that they sym- 
bolize with papal superstitions. Be not intimidated from avowing and 
defending the scriptural and primitive claims of Episcopacy, by the re- 
proach, that you are verging to the Church of Rome. The reproach 
discovers little acquaintance with genuine E spiscopacy, and little know- 
ledge of Papal claims. The Episcopacy, which it is the privilege of our 
Church to enjoy, was the glory of martyrs and confessors centuries before 
the Papal domination established itself on the depression of Episcopal 
prerogatives. 

+. ++ “Temperate, judicious, firm, unawed by Papal threats, 
unmoved by the unjust reproaches of her Protestant kindred, she [the 
Church] takes ber stand where apostles and martyrs stood ; and in her 
apostolic _Episcopacy, cleared of Papal usurpation, stands forth to the 
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wandering members of the Christian family as a city set on a bill, where 
they may find repose from schism, and communion with their Redeemer 
in those ministrations which he has established as the channels of his 
grace, and the pledges of his love.”*—p. 411. 


The organization of the Church as a social system for the 
promotion of God's kingdom on earth, was the end for which 
Bishop Hobart laboured most earnestly; it was the subject on 
which he had the greatest difficulties to contend with, and in 
which at last he had the most signal success. [ducation, to dig 
deep the foundation, and missions, to spread wide the walls of 
the Church, were the subjects ever nearest to his heart, 

Bat the manner, in which he promoted these objects, is most 
instructive. In this country there has been almost a mania for 
religious societies, and yet the mode of their operation has been 
such, that our Christian energies have been dissipated by division, 
and the best feelings of the heartinjured by excitement, while very 
little substantial good has been done. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to say, that to the system of religious societies, more 
than to any other cause, it is owing, that men of the most devoted 
piety have sacrificed, at the altar of a hollow and specious libe- 
ralism, their noble exertions, which otherwise would have been 
dedicated to the service of the sanctuary. At the same ume, we 
will not deny that zeal has been called forth by these societies, 
which, but for them, might perhaps never have existed. And as 
the system is now falling to pieces, by the development of its 
necessary results, we confidently hope that at no distant period 
this zeal will be increased tenfold in point of intensity and extent, 
and a hundredfold in its results, by being all directed through the 
Church as its legitimate channel, We may be mistaken, but we 
think that the proceedings of some of our most approved associa- 
tions are now clearly showing that we have a lesson yet to learn, 
even in those societies, in which the evil of a faulty constitution 
was in quiet times neutralized by the circumstance of the autho- 
rities and dignitaries of the Church, in their individual capacity, 
becoming subscribing members. We have much zeal in some 
places, we have had much regularity and order in others, where 
shall we turn to look for both, on any large scale, in energetic yet 
harmonious combination? 

Meanwhile, let us see how Bishop Hobart directed the asso- 
ciated operations of individuals m the American Church. It is 
owing mainly to his exertions that the highest councils have pub- 
licly ratified the principle, “ that the Cuurcn 1s THe Mission- 
ary Society. Therefore does the Church go where the Gospel 


* These extracts are taken from a charge delivered to the clergy in 1817, entitled, 
‘* The Corruptions of the Church of Rome contrasted with certain Protestant Errors. 
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goes, her prayers go with her instructions, her ministers with her 
doctrines, her sacraments with the knowledge of that covenant 
of which they are the seal, or, in other words, the Prayer-book 
goes with the Bible.”* The great sphere of Bishop Hobart’s 
exertions was the establishment of new congregations within his 
own diocese, a work which, in America, can only be effected by 
missionaries, ‘The consequence was, that it was charged against 
him, that he was indifferent to foreign missions, “ as if,” replies 
his biographer, “ between foreign and domestic there were any 
other question than that of simple distance. ‘The missionary 
spirit is the spirit of the Gospel, wherever it labour. As our 
Church hath now well said, ‘ the missionary field is one—THE 
WORLD—and foreign and domestic are but terms of locality.’ ”* 

How sincere the bishop was in these home-missionary labours 
may be learned from the fact, that he found in the diocese two 
missionaries, and left in itat his death more than fifty; while many 
churches, which had been founded by missionary labour, were 
regularly organized as parishes. 

Such a result, however, would not have been brought about if 
the bishop had not secured united energy within the existing 
limits of the Church at tirst. The history of what the bishop 
sustained and suffered in the cause of the *f Bible and Common 
Prayer-book Society,” can alone do justice to his labours in this 
matter, ‘Io this subject we can only shortly allude. When 
Bible Societies, open to all denominations, were gaining ground 
in America, the bishop saw in their progress more cause for 
apprehension than for satisfaction. However good the end pro- 
posed might be, he saw clearly, and saw at once, that the means 
were objectionable in principle, as well as questionable in point 
of expediency. What course did he pursue? did he tamely ac- 
quiesce in an imperfect plan for want of a better? or, disapprov- 
ing entirely, did he merely stand aloof and leave his flock to tind 
out the reasons of his scruples as they could! Such a course ill 
accorded with Bishop Hobart’s idea of the pastoral office. 
Against what he deemed it wrong to do himself, he thought it no 
less a duty solemnly to warn his clergy and laity. Knowing how 
unpopular the course would be in the eyes of Dissenters, how 
little welcome to many within the Church, he published a “ Pas- 
toral Letter to the Laity,” and “ An Address to Episcopalians,” 
and boldly maintained and defended the position, that “in all 
societies of churchmen for religious purposes, it is better to con- 
duct them in our own way, and on our own principles, and, con- 


* Professional Ycars, p. 524. t Ibid. p. 299. 
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sequently, without union or amalgamation with other denomina- 
tions,” 


The address concudes in a characteristic tone. 


“* My brethren of the laity—when I commenced this address to you, 
it was my intention that it should be anonymous. But I deem it more 
consistent with honourable frankness to annex my name. I am aware, 
that I may be exposed to unworthy imputations. But if I am charged 
with an illiberal or uncharitable spirit, He who knows my heart, knows, 
I trust, that the charge is unfounded. 1 think Iam doing my duty, and 
my duty, ‘ through good report and through evil report,’ | ought not to 
fear to perform. I think Lam doing my duty to my Master—to the 
Church, a portion of which, in his Providence, is entrusted to me—and 
whose interest I would most solicitously guard, in the firm persuasion 
that she is a pure branch of his mystical body, which is finally to convey 
the blessings of grace and redemption to every quarter of the world.” 


The charge of *‘ bigotry,” and even of “ impiety,” soon fell 
upon him; how they were met need not be said. Arguments, 
also, were used, and the watchwords of “ Union and harmon 
among Christians” had their usual currency. His reply to these 
popular appeals is thus summed up by his biographer. 


“« The differences that exist between Churchmen and others are either 
essential or non-essential. If the latter, let them be given up, not only 
in Bible societies, but in Church government, in ministry, doctrine, and 
discipline ; for if union be the only law of Christian charity, and the 
differences are unimportant, where shall the line be drawn? for draw it 
where you will, Christian harmony, according to this principle, is 
violated. But, if such universal amalgamation be absurd, it shows that 
there is some practical fallacy in this apparently Christian plea for anion. 
The fallacy is an obvious one ; it consists in substituting union, which is 
a worldly question, for unity, which is the Christian principle. The 
first, to be true and sound, can go no further than the latter goes—umion 
can not go beyond unity.” —Professional Years, p. 312. 


Some years later, he consolidated the extensive and ill-regulated 
system of Sunday schools,—united them all into one society,— 
and brought each school under the rector of the parish, and the 
whole under the bishops, as the official heads of what is now the 
Episcopal Sunday School Union.” 

By a similar course of proceeding did he labour to overcome 
the apathy of the laity, which the government patronage in old 
times had engendered. 


‘* One by one be gathered round him a band of pious young laymen, 
attached and zealous co-workers in every good cause. Out 
materials, at first scanty in amount, and influential only throagh piety 
and zeal, were formed by degrees, with his sanction and under his 
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guidance, Church societies for all the varied objects of Christian benevo- 
lence.”—p. 333. 

“ If these societies exhibit in their origin Bishop Hobart’s influential 
zeal, no less do they, in their peculiar organization, his prospective wis- 
dom. They all emanated from the Church, and were bound to the 
Church, and thus constituted an integral part of it. The bishop placed 
himself as the official head of each, not, as some superficial observers 
thought, from the wish to accumulate power in his own hands, but from 
a wise and settled policy, in which he may be said to have anticipated 
the now almost united voice of Christendom, viz. that the Church, 
in its spiritual and united character, is the true society for Christianizing 
and improving the human race; and that societies, emanating from her 
authority, and operating in connection with her ministry, will be found 
in the long run more efficient, as well as more safe, than those which rest 
upon temporary excitement and voluntary association.”—p. 539. 


Such were some of the labours of Bishop Hobart. The prin- 
ciples, for which he at first fought single-handed, are now almost 
taken for granted. We believe that, as regards discipline and the 
constitution of the Church, all churchmen in America are high- 
churchmen, And in the important matter of associations for 
religious and charitable purposes, Bishop Hobart’s principle, 
that the Church is the Christian’s chief almoner, is very generally 
recognized. We remember to have heard the present Bishop of 
Ohio say, that he and his brethren inculcate upon their flocks the 
duty of setting apart weekly as large a portion of their substance, 
as they can attord, to be employed by the Church as a body, in 
the great work of spreading the Gospel both at home and abroad. 

Now we think we have : agreat deal to learn from the American 
Church m these matters. How far our brethren across the water 
act up to their principles, tis impossible to know without actual 
experience, But among us the principles are not recognized, 
Many among us know nothing of America, except so much as | 
may suffice to point a pi wagraph on the working of the voluntary 
system; and, true it is, it works all enough there, as everywhere 
else. Our bre ‘thren are groaning under its “weight: the pew-letting 
system is most onerous to them: and the poor, especially, feel the 
want of an endowed church. But while we talk strongly, as we 
well may, against the voluntary system, how many of us are acting 
upon it within the pale of the Church. The ‘voluntary system 
professes to rec ognize the duty of supporting some religion; but 
contends for a man’s right to take his religion out in what shape 
he likes, on paying for it. It should be ‘called the arbitrary sys- 
tem, as allowing every man to act according to his arbitrium, or 
dependent power of choice, m all contributions to the great 

cause of religion. And ts it not precisely on this arbitrium, this 
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wish to have things one’s own way, that our religious associations 
are conducted ? 

Men will set up voluntary societies for some particular object, 
for advancing religion in their own way, and will not subscribe 
on any other condition. Clergy do not hold their clerical meet- 
ings under archdeacons or rural deans; but men of one set of 
opinions will meet together to further their own particular views. 
One would have thought that no such difficulty could arise in 
building churches, but even here, the conduct of some persons, 
with regard to the Bishop of London’s church fund, has shown 
that there are too many who will not subscribe unless they can con- 
trol the patronage. We ourselves met with a painful instance of 
this in a country diocese. A pious, intelligent, warmhearted lay- 
man, who called himself a good churchman, seriously maintained 
that he thought it a greater evil to build a church, in which he 
could not secure a preacher of his own opinions, than to leave the 
population destitute of adequate provision for religious service, 
And on this ground alone (we firmly believe) he would not join 
a diocesan church-building association, What a state must we 
be in, that such things are possible! 

Men will give money if they can have a control over its ex- 
penditure; but, as for placing their alms at the disposal of the 
church, they will not hear of it. The primitive Christians sold 
lands, and laid the price at the Apostles’ feet, “ and distribution 
Was made unto every man according as he had need.” But in 
these wiser days the principles of political economy are beiter un- 
derstood: the character of the supply must be regulated by the 
nature of the demand, and by the fancy of the purchaser. 

The first requisite in the formation of a society is, that it be 
such as will induce people to subscribe -to it: rem quocumque 
modo. Which comes to this; that a society with an ncome of 
£25,000 a year, good as far as it goes, must necessarily do less 
good than a society on bad principles, having an income of 
£50,000 a year. ‘Then we are told by some persons, who are 
still more profound, and who study not only political economy, 
but the science of legislation, that the institutions of Englishmen 
must be the same in church matters as in political affairs; and 
consequently, that you cannot expect freemen to subscribe, unless 
they have a control over the purse-strings ; nay, that they have a 
right to such control ; a doctrine which we suppose might receive 
valuable illustration from a comparison between the ten-pound 
householder aud the ten-shilling subscriber. Now, in all this, 
there may be a great deal of worldly wisdom ; but to bring it to 
a practical test, how does it work? do men on these principles 
sell houses and lands and lay them at any body’s feet? do Chris- 
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tians, when they act on such principles, make large personal sacri- 
fices even to advance what they themselves believe to be the 
truth. If these questions cannot be answered in the affirmative, 
surely there must be a flaw somewhere in the theory. Is it not in 
this, that the calculations of worldly expediency canuot do the work 
of Christian principle? sight cannot compete with faith. Cathe- 
drals were not built, chapters were not endowed, on such rea- 
sonings; and, if we mean to follow the examples of our fore- 
fathers, we must endeavour to catch their spirit. For our parts, 
so far from acquiescing in the received doctrines for the formation 
and administration of societies, we believe the direct contrary to 
be the truth; we believe that the only feeling which will draw 
large sums from the pockets of individuals, is the belief that the 
sum is placed in the hands of God, and not of man, and a strong 
conviction of the necessity of sinking (so to speak) a large sum, 
of which we cannot see the result, in order that a foundation may 
be laid for future exertion. [tis obvious, that such feelings are 
impossible except in the breasts of those who are fully possessed 
by the idea of one Catholic Church. In order to feel sure that 
our alms are in God's hands, in any sense beyond that in which 
all things are overruled by his Providence, we must feel sure that . 
the heads of our Church, to whom we entrust those alms, were 
in an especial manner present to our Lord when he said to his 
Apostles * Lo, | am with you alway.” And, if we will cease to live 
from hand to mouth, we must believe that the Church, which we 
would serve, is no local, no temporal Church, but one, to use Dr. 
M'‘Vickar’s words, “ which runs back to the first promise of a 
Redeemer, and forward to his final advent.” 

How intimately a spirit of alms-giving is connected with the 
doctrine of the Church, and how it is destroyed by schism, was — 
felt in early days. “ Unanimity,” says St. Cyprian, ‘once ex- 
* isted amongst the apostles, so that the new assemblage of be- 
* lievers kept the Lord’s commandment, and maintained its cha- 
“rity. Holy Scripture saith, in proof, * the multitude of them 
«that believed acted with one heart and soul,’ .... . And there- 
“fore they prayed effectually, and were with confidence enabled 
‘to obtain whatever they required of their Lord’s mercy. Among 
‘us, however, there is as great a defect of unanimity, as there is 
“a falling off in works of charity. Men in those days gave 
“ houses and lands for sale, and laying up for themselves treasure 
‘in heaven, presented the price to the Apostles, for distribution 
“among the necessitous. But now we do not even give tithes of 
“our estates, and while the Lord saith ‘ sell,’ we rather buy and 
“gather up. ‘Thus it is that the power of faith languishes, and 
‘the believer's strength sinks: and therefore our Lord, in respect 
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“of this our age, saith in his Gospel,‘ When the Son of Man 


“cometh, think you that he will tind faith on earth,” 


What we have said relates only to the financial part of our so- 
cieties; but there is another and a higher view of the subject. 
The great error of the day seems to be the notion that societies, 
and not the Church, are to convert the world. In proportion as 
men have lost the idea of one Catholic Church, so has the sense 
of individual weakness, by natural reaction, found its vent in the 
countless associations which vie, one with another, for popularity. 
And those which are supposed to be most in connexion with the 
Church, are destitute of such a form and constitution as might 
make that connexion vital and real. It is generally supposed that 
the end is gained practically, though perhaps it is not recognized 
in form. Let those answer this, who are best acquainted with the 
working of central committees ; let them say, i the influ- 
ence of the heads of the Church is insensibly felt and acted upon ; 
or rather let them say, whether these venerable persons have not 
been driven to retire from the rudeness of a scene where they feel 
that their official authority is disregarded, and where they are al- 
lowed to have just so much weight as may personally attach to 
them as “ fallible men,” or as “ individuals.”* Until we realize 
adequately the commission, which the Church has received to 
evangelize the nations, until we acknowledge that the Church is the 
true missionary society,—that she (and not a committee) is to send 
her emissaries into the crowded haunts of the metropolis, or into 
the wide deserts of our colonies,—we shall never act with a right 
effect on the world. ‘The system, which so many are advocating 
among us, involves a denial of the apostolic commission, in a 
manner more subtle, but not less real, than the open proceeding 
of unauthorized preaching. And on such an usurpation we can-. 
not expect to receive a blessing. 

Our attention has been drawn to the general question of so- 
cieties by the contrast between the results of Bishop Hobart’s in- 
fluence in America and the proceedings of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society. We had hailed with joy the diocesan funds for 
building churches which were raised in the metropolis and in the 
country. We had seen the clergy and the laity respond to the 
call of their respective diocesans, raise local funds, put them into 
the hands of the bishop and the archdeacons, and confine them- 
selves to this one simple object. ‘This was hopeful. It was also 
clear that means must be found to provide a greater number of 


* On a proposal to refer some questions totwelve bishops, these expressions were 


chosen as the most appropriate to the bishops, at a meeting of a Church Society, by 
one of its members, the archbishop being in the chair. 
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ministers, and some persons looked to the society, to which we 
have alluded, with sanguine expectation. But such hopes must 
now be at an end; and perbaps it is better as itis. We may now 
proceed ona sounder principle, than would have been possible if 
any compromise had been effected with that body. 

[tis acknowledged on all hands that the most crying want of our 
land, next to the want of churches in thickly peopled places, is 
the want of ministers of religion to perform the pastoral duties. 
All admit the evil; a vast number feel it deeply ; the question is, 
how to remedy it? We have begun, thank God, to build churches ; 
we are considering how to increase our system of parochial visi- 
tations: and many persons are waiting with money in their hands 
to contribute to the cause of the Church as soon as she shall 
point out herown channel. In this difficulty up rises a society of 
clergy and laity, proposes a plan devised by a few individuals, 
who have no authority from the Church collectively, and who 
have taken no pains to ascertain bona fide the opinions of the 
bishops individually, unless the sending to them of printed circu- 
lars deserve this character. We will not enter into the question 
of the expediency of the plan proposed by the society. On this 
point many will differ. Some persons will revert to the primitive 
orders of catechists and readers ; and will find in them a prece- 
dent for lay assistants; others, on a closer examination, will con- 
tend that, virtually, these inferior orders were not secular, seeing 
that their members could not return to the ordinary business of 
life;* others might hope that the interest awakened by the so- 
ciety would lead to the practical restoration of, what we possess, 
but only in name, the order of deacons; + but, whatever may be 
thought of the plan of the society, or of its possible modifications, 
all must agree that it involves a considerable change m our 
system; and no reflecting person will doubt that its adoption 
must involve many difticulties , ad some risk, “Phe question 
then arises, who is to judge of the expediency of the proposal ? 
or if it be decided upon, who ts to impose the regulations on its 
execution ! 

Here we come to the essential faultiness of the society. They, 
a set of individuals, not acting in any sense as a committee of the 


* Bingham, (speaking of all the orders below the deacons,) B. III. c. i. ¢ 5. 

t See this subject well treated and the false principles of the society ably exposed 
in a pamphlet entitled, * Remarks on the System of Lay-teaching, as proposed by 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society, &c.” Hatchard’s. This pamphlet is supposed to 
embody the opinions of a Right Rev. Bishop, who offered to ordain as deacons all 
fit persons € mployed by the society in his diocese, ifthey would confine themselves 
to such ordained persons. ‘This they refused, though they still profess ** that there is 
nothing, next to the favour of Almighty God upon its proceedings, which the society 
desires more than the countenance of the bishops of the Church !!’ 
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whole Church, have taken’ upon themselves to cut the knot; and 
in so doing, they have, by necessary consequence, committed two 
distinct Invasions on the essential and sacred duties, (and there- 
fore sacred rights) of the episcopal office. ‘The first invades the 
authority of the bishops to govern the Church ;* the second, 
their authority to appoint its teachers-+ 

First, The society takes upon itself the responsibility of decid- 
ing for the Church on the expediency of a change im her paro- 
chial system ; and—having, in the plemtude of its authority, deter- 
mined that this new system shall be adopted— 

Secondly, ‘The society authorizes a committee of clergy and 
laity to examine the fitness of candidates, and to set them apart 
for the office of lay assistant. 

It is only necessary that these principles should be plainly 
stated, in order that every well-instructed member of the Church 
should see them in their true light; if any one think that we 
are raising a theoretical objection, we have only to refer them 
to the examination paper addressed to persons offering their 
assistance as laymen, and to the mode in which the committee 
is to proceed on receiving the answer. But the best prac- 
tical answer to all questions on the principles of the society 
is to be found in the manner in which their committee received 
the communication of the Bishop of London. One course only 
can now be pursued by those members of the society, who have 
joined it in the hope of bringing it over to right principles; some 
immediately, others after waiting for some further overt act, 
will leave it. We cannot but say that, on the whole, we are glad 
that matters have turned out as they have. ‘The Church ma 
how propose its own plans, to be cordially adopted by its faithful 
sons. But it isa moment of fearful anxiety. We earnestly en- 
treat our lay brethren to be patient, and not to urge the bishops 
to adopt any premature plan for the sake of gaining a few weeks ; 
by which we may lose years, perhaps a century. We would hum- 
bly and respectfully submit to the heads of the Church our earnest 
hope that they will not call upon us to join any central society 
which may appear as the rival of the pastoral aid society. We 


* «« For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting” (7a Asinovra)—Tit. i. 5— a text peculiarly applicable to this case, 

t ‘* The things which thou hast heard of me before many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men who may be able to teach others also,”—2 Tim. ii. 2. 

¢ Let it not be suid that the power of ordaining applies only to the clergy, for Bing- 
ham’s testimony to the voice of antiquity is decisive on the point, that, not priests 
and deacons only, but readers, catechists, and all officers of the Church received their 
commission from the bishops alone, whether by imposition of hands or otherwise. 
Ecel. Antig. B. ILL, c. v. 


§ Vide resolutions, &c. approved by the general committee, held April 7th, 1836. 
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trust that whatever plan is adopted may be divcesan, and not cen- 
tral; a Funpb and not a Societry.* If a society be formed 
in London, and administered, like most religious societies, by a 
committee and public meetings in the metropolis, there will be 
great cause to fear, that, in all parts of the country, we shall have 
curates acting under the apparent authority of two rival societies. 
The Church at home will be open to Dr. Wiseman’s criticism ou 
the Missionary Society-| However the rules may be framed on 
paper, the curates paid by the society will often appear to be sent 
by the committee of that society, and not by the authorities of the 
Church. On the other hand, if, as we fervently hope, we shall 
be allowed to place in the hands of our respective bishops such 
contributions as we can raise, how gratifying to them, and how con- 
sonant with ancient practice, will it be for each diocesan to have 
the power of sending forth, from the mother Church of the dio- 
cese, such pastoral aid as he may think fit, and of applying it 
where he knows its want to be most felt. How cordially will the 
chapters of the cathedrals join in such a plan, arising, as they now 
are, to a sense of their dignity and power, and giying evidence of 
a tone of principle and of talent, which very few knew to exist 
under those ancient walls! ‘To the parochial mimster,—worn down 
perhaps by more labour than he can bear, or struggling with the 
infirmities of years, and wishing for assistance to carry on the 
work which he has himself begun,—how much greater certainty 
will be afforded, that his case and circumstances will be fully 
weighed by those connected with him by local and spiritual ties, 
than by a board in London to whom he is an utter stranger ! 

We add, what a privilege will right-hearted laymen feel it, to 
be able to consecrate their alms to the service of Christ and his | 
Church, in a manner at once so simple, so unexceptionable, so 
according to early practice. And all this may be effected with- 
out the machinery of committees and public meetings. Is it 
asked how is this possible ? or how is the money to be collected ° 
We will not, in answer, suggest plans of our own, but we will 
merely suppose that a practice, already revived in one diocese, of 


* We would remind our readers that the only instance of munificent subscription 
which has occurred in our day has been in answer to the Pastoral Appeal of the 
Bishop of London, in his own diocese, for the creation of a Funp at his disposal, and 
not to make a society. It has been done, too, almost without public meetings ; we 
are sure many of the subscribers never heard that a meeting took place. 

t Dr. Wiseman quotes from the ‘‘ Instructions of the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society to the Rev, W. Watson and Mrs. Watson on their proceeding 
...-0n a Mission....*‘* Dearly beloved in the Lord! The committee address you, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watson, with a paternal solicitude.”” Dr. Wiseman asks, *‘ Has the society 
episcopal or other jurisdiction, that it has parental rights over ordained ministers of 


the Gospel? or are these missionaries sent by the society.’— Lectures, &c. delivered at 
St. Mary's Moorfields, 1836, p. 169. 
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obeying the rubric,* by reading the offertory from the altar every 


| Sunday and holiday, were general,—that the sentences relating to 


the ministry were not omitted,—and that the clergy instructed 
their flocks on the duty of laying by weekly, as God has blessed 
them, for the poor and for the Church. Is it to be supposed 
that, if this were done, as it ought to be now, the earnestness 
which gives weekly subscriptions to irregular societies, might not 
be turned into the channel of that society, which alone God has 
instituted, his Holy Catholic Church. 

If it be said that, after all, this is a new plan under colour of 
an old or rather an existing duty, we reply with a fact.t In one 
of the cathedrals of the old foundation, the money collected at the 
offertory has been divided, from time immemorial, into three por- 
tions, the first for the local poor, a specific sum ; that satisfied, the 
remainder is equally divided : one portion is given to the cathedral 
itself, the other to the canon in residence. Here at least is pre- 
cedent for collections at the altar; first for the poor of the place, 
then for the sacred buildings and the ministry. Why should this 
not be diocesan? and we would add, if the chapters are spared 
to us, why not connect the plan with the cathedral, which, surely, 
in conjunction with the rural officers of the diocese, and such 
laymen as the bishop might name, furnishes the proper committee 
of all Church societies, each in its own diocese. 

The only objection that we have heard urged to diocesan funds, 
is, that those dioceses in which additional ministers are most want- 
ed, are precisely those, in which it will be most difficult to get 
money ; we answer, in the first place, that the only effectual and 
ultimately successful means of obtaining money in a diocese, in 
which the disposition to give does not exist, 1s to give the more 
in one where it does: acts are far more powerful than arguments; 
men who will not listen to words, are led by acts to go and do 
likewise, some through shame, others through moral sympathy. 
In the second place, what hinders that each diocese should remit 
a given proportion of their income, not to the political, but to the 
ecclesiastical metropolis: vesting in the archbishops, severally or 
jointly, a fund to be redistributed in grants to the most needy 
dioceses, according to their several wants. 

But we do not mean to suggest any course of conduct to our 
ecclesiastical heads ; we only wish to show that without any new 
plans or machinery, the Church has in her own institutions the 


* We believe that many of the persons who know that there is a rubric on the sub- 
ject, suppose that it runs, “if there be no sermon;” instead of, ‘if there be no com- 
munion.” The practice of weekly collections has, we are informed, been revived in 
more than one country parish, with much success. 

t Our infurmant was the precentor of the cathedral in question. 
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means of meeting the wants of the times; we will add, the only 
means ; for public meetings will never produce any thing g great or 
permanent. We have wished further to assure our bishops that 
there are persons clerical and lay, and those not few, who will re- 
spond to their voice whenever it shall to them seem most fit to 
issue their call to us, 

One solemn consideration we beg leave to submit to all who 
love our Lord and his Chureh ; and especially to those who are 
most eager to see the Church put forth her strength and meet 
the circumstances of the times. Let it be admitted, that the 
actual system of our Chureh is imadequate to the wants of the 
nation; let it follow as a consequence, that our system needs 
great extension, either,—tirst, by restoring neglected usages, ex- 
tinct orders, and obsolete forms, and by actiag up to duties at 
once admitted and omitted, or,—secondly, by the putting forth of 
that inherent energy, w hich at all times lives in the Catholic 
Church, and which is fitted to cope with human nature in all its 
forms, and to take up into itself all the elements of power which 
God’s providence is ever calling into action in the course of the- 
world’s doings. Be it so. But, however much to be desired 
and prayed for this extension of the Church may be, it is possible 
only on one condition. No changes, no improvements can take 
place in a healthy form, unless there be diffused through the 
whole body ecclesiastical a quietness of feeling, and an earnest- 
ness of spirit, which shall make men act as a matter of con- 
science and of habit in harmony with the Church; such a tone of 
thought and action as may enable the bishops and parochial 
clergy to calculate on those who act under them respectively, that 
they will, in good faith, speak as under authority, and not of 
themselves. We say in all good faith, because there 1s a growing 
disposition to talk upon Church principles, and to act against 
them :* this at least is a homage which is paid to principle, and 
so far is well: but we must take one step further. And we have 
no doubt that, in a very short time, those who value the Church 
much, but, as they think, the Gospel more, will be led, by their 
very earnestness, to acknowledge that they can never serve the 
cause of the Gospel so effectually, as by casting all the treasure 
of their alms, their affections, and their zeal, into the bosom of 
the Church herself. Meanwhile, let those who long for the 

* We allude to such cases as this. An Archbishop comes forward, as a Bishop 
should, to advise his clergy on some point of practice. Some of his clergy address 
him publicly, and assure him that the desire nearest their hearts is in all things to act 
in harmony with their diocesan, Bat, as there is only one way of bringing this about, 
they most humbly and respectfully beg him to retract his own words, and publicly to 


approve of a practice which he has just condemned, and in which they mean, at all 
rates, to persevere. 
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vestoration of early practices, beware lest their zeal for the 
Church as it was, betray them into a rudeness to the Church as 
‘itis. Let each of us go forward fearlessly and uncompromis- 
ingly on principle, like Bishop Hobart, in all matters within our 
own jurisdiction, and as uncompromisingly submit ourselves, 
even in the teeth of our own mature opinions, to the lawful juris- 
diction of our ecclesiastical heads, in all matters not absolutely 
essential, 

For every act of obedience to existing authorities, every act 
of self-denial, every submission of our own opinion, where it 
may be lawfully done, will have its blessing; every such act is 
one step in the formation of that tone of thought and feeling 
which is the indispensable condition of lasting improvement. 
Every contrary act, which overleaps the restraint of allegiance, in 
order to realize some immediate prospect of good, tends to put 
off the required temper to a distant period, and therefore delays 
indefinitely the practical attainment of the end which it seeks, by 
an abortive attempt, to hasten. 


This article was concluded, and in the hands of the printer, 
before we were aware that a central society is to be formed, in 
order to assist in providing for the spiritual wants of parishes, by 
increasing the number of clergy, under the entire direction of 
the respective bishops. We had hoped that this object might be 
attained, and better attained, by diocesan funds; and we had 
reason for supposing this to be the wish of some, whose sanction 
to our views we were, on many grounds, anxious to obtain. The 
proposed plan, however, has, we believe, the entire sanction of 
the Primate; and whether we regard the: weight due to his 
Grace's individual judgment, or his station in the Church, we 
cannot but view in this circumstance the fullest security that the 
proposed plan is, under all the circumstances, the best which cau 
be adopted. Besides, we are ready to admit, that however pre- 
ferable in the long run diocesan funds might be, there are obvious 
reasons why, in these times, and at the commencement of so im- 
portant a work, it is desirable to secure such unity of operation 
as a central society may, for a time at least, secure. ‘The object 
is moreover so simple, as to be the less open to the dangers 
attendant on centralization. The selection of the clergy to be 
employed in each diocese will, of course, be directed by the 
Bishop or incumbent, not by the London Committee. After a 
time, diocesan funds may be raised, as in the case of the Church 
Build ng Society, which will, in their turn, not impede, but 
materially promote, the more general objects contemplated by a 
central fund. 

NO. XLUL.—APRIL, 1837. RF 
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One wish ouly must now take place of all others; namely, to 
make the plan as effective as possible for the proposed end. 
Above all, we earnestly desire to see a more generous scale of 
subscription than has been usual in religious societies; first, on 
account of the magnitude and definiteness of the object pro- 
posed; secondly, because individuals cannot, in any more eftfec- 
tual manner, be instrumental in bringing a blessing on this dis- 
ttacted land ; lastly, because we may thus show that our earnest 
anxiety to save the Cathedral institutions entire, does not arise 
from a cold indifference to the wants of the parishes. ‘The only 
reason which can have induced the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to do violence, by the recommendations of their second Report, 
to their own feelings, and to those of many members of the 
Church who have mourned in silence, is the crying deficiency of 
parochial ministrations. If it shall appear that individuals are 
willing to make large sacrifices to supply the local and immediate 
necessity, the Cathedral institutions may be preserved entire for 
the great, abiding, vational purposes for which they were in- 
tended. We are sure the Cathedral Clergy will nobly answer 
the call; we have already heard, that subscriptions of an unprece- 
dented amount are promised from individuals belonging to this 
class. Letnot the laity, on the other hand, forget that every man who 
has an endowed Church to go to, has received, from the hour of his 
baptism, the blessings of a parochial ministry, for which he has paid 
nothing, while some of our brethren in America are paying a 
tenth or an eighth of their incomes for the same object. ‘This 
he has from the free gift of some ancestor, who made a large 
sacrifice for his sake. And shall we not make any considerable 
sacrifice of our enjoyments, in order to provide the blessings of | 
religion for our poorer brethren, who are crowded together in 


dense masses, only that they may produce our comforts and 
luxuries at the least possible cost to us? 
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Art. V1.— Biography of the Early Church. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans, M.A., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of ‘Tarvin, and Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Lichtield and Coventry. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 


[r is worthy of observation, that the fear of being charged with 
partiality often leads men to an undue coldness of praise and 
severity of censure. Reviewers—and those not the least honest 
of their tribe—have, on this account, frequently been most 
caustic in their strictures upon the works of their own friends 
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and their own publishers.. Sure we are, as to ourselves, that we 
may be accused of this species of injustice with far more plausi- 
bility than of its opposite. And if we should be thought to deal 
somewhat harshly with the volume now before us, Mr. Evans, it 
is highly probable, may suffer from this very cause. 

For we begin by carping at the title. When Mr. Evans deno- 
minates his book the “ Biography of the Early Church,” does he 
use an accurate mode of expression? Can there be, in strict- 
ness, the biography of a Church, more than the biography of a 
nation? Does not the word biography, in all popular accepta- 
tion, signify an account of an individual as distinguished from the 
history of a community. Yet Mr. Evans is, in truth, a biogra- 
pher, and not an historian. His title, then, we think, ought to 
have been, the ‘* Biography of the Early Fathers,” or the “ Bio- 
graphy of the chief Ornaments of the Early Church ;” although 

e may reply, that the personages whom he introduces to our 
notice are so identified with the Christian Church in the primi- 
tive ages, and have so impressed upon it their stamp and image, 
that a biography of any one of them is, in effect, a history or 
biography of the Church itself, as it existed in their time. | 

We pass on, then, to the contents of the volume, leaving the 
title-page behind us. It is a sequel to the “ Scripture Bio- 
graphy,” which forms a part of the Theological Library, and 
which has been already so well received ; and is designed, as we 
are told by Mr. Evans, to “ preserve the continuity of the history 
of the Church.” We are glad to perceive, that the author thinks 
of following up the series. For he says— 


“ The limits of a single volume were too narrow to include the deeply 
interesting Lives of Cyprian and Origen. They, however, appropriately 
commence a new division of Church History: and should this specimen 
meet with public approbation, and should it also please God to continue 
the Author's health, he will devote such little leisnre as he can now 
obtain to a continuation of this work in another volume, which will 
conclude with the period of the Council of Nice.”—Preface, p. iv. 


Nevertheless, our critical or hypercritical spirit calls upon us 
to suggest that the mode of narration which has been adopted by 
Mr. Evans, is open to some grave objections. We do not recol- 


lect ever to have seen a volume, of which so much was written — 


in the conditional mood. Really a large portion of this bio- 
graphy is built on a “ perhaps.” There are pages of what 
“ would be,” or ‘* would have been,” when we should have been 
glad to learn what was. The materials were scanty: but it would 
have been well, we conceive, at least to have drawn some stronger 
line of demarcation between the events and the hypotheses. The 
continual intermixture of fact and conjecture, history and specu- 
FF? 
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lation, is, we cannot but think, of serious detriment to the 
volume, both by disturbing the current of the narrative, and by 
throwmg an unreal and fanciful air over a large proportion of its 
coments. It is certainly a hazardous thing in any man, however 
sagacious and however gifted he may be, to write biography on a 
speculative, and, we might almost say, @ priori principle; that is, 
to assume particular circumstances of character and position, and 
then to state what would have happened in consequence of these 
circumstances ; in short, to raise a superstructure of occurrences 
on the basis of certain antecedent conditions, which the author 
himself has, whether rightly or arbitrarily, supposed, Yet the 
very ingenious and eloquent work before us would lose no small 
number of its pages, if it were stripped of all those which have 
been constructed on this system. 

But let us not be mistaken. We are far from asserting, either 
that the suppositions of Mr.. Evans, although they may be uncer- 
tain, are erroneous; or that the main fabric of his volume does 
not rest upon more solid and trust-worthy foundations. We only 
regret that so many of his reflections, interesting and beautiful in 
themselves, are cast in such a form as to make ‘tliem appear part 
of the narrative. 

lu such a case, however, it is peculiarly necessary, as well as 
only just, towards the author and ourselves, that we should ex- 
plam our meaning by instances. ‘The following account occurs 
nearly at the beginning of the life of Justin:— 


* Justin, the character whom we are thus introducing, was born at 
Flavia Neapolis, a town which occupied the place of Sichem, the old 
capital of Samaria. It received its name in honour of Flavius Vespa- 
sian, the emperor, who colonized it with Greeks, and thus made it one . 
of those heathen towns with which both the Romans and the Herods 
had found it expedient to bridle that ever restless country. Many of its 
citizens must have served under the emperor in his fatal overthrow of 
the Jewish nation ; and perhaps we may indulge, without error, the 
pleasing supposition, that the father or grandfather of Justin was among 
these, and that this progenitor of the disputant with the Jews may have 
had a share in settling for ever the main point of the dispute, by assist- 
ing in the destruction of the temple. Here he was born, about the 
beginning of the second century, and about the time that Clement and 
Symeon were finishing that career which be himself was destined to run, 
and to conclude as faithfully and as gloriously. 

“ As he grew up in understanding, and bis feeling deepened, the train 
of circumstances which God's grace had laid for bis conversion would 
begin to unfold themselves before him. His native town and neigh- 
bourhood were loud and continual in calls upon his attention. Within 
the walls the Greek tongue, with the necessary accompaniment of its 
magnificent literature, would be predominant ; and the time and country 
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would be likely to place the-works of Josepbus in his hands. His minid) 
could not but be strangely moved when he read, on the very scene of 
their occurrence, the prodigious events, which, even in that author's lax 
and accommodating account, came from the direction of a God so.dif- 
ferent in every way from the gods of heathen mythology, The history 
of all otber nations, and more especially of his own, was so different 
from the sober nature of this narrative, that it was grossly fabulous, 
incredible and offeusive, both to taste and judgment, as soon as it 
mounted up to the employment of divine agency ; and a God so pure 
was excluded by Greek philosophy from any concern in the turmoil of 
this nether world of gross sense. Without the walls, and raving around 
them like the sea round a ship, was a tumult of barbarism of a most 
singular aspect. Immediately at hand were the Samaritans, at variance 
both with heathen and Jew in their religious observances. Beyond 
these roared the wild agitation of Jewish fanaticism, and the more vio- 
lently for the severity of the storm with which the Roman was lashing 
it. Had Justin been more incurious than his works sbow him to have 
been, such a view continually before his eyes must have overcome the 
self-satisfied carelessness with which the Greek regarded every thing 
foreign, especially when we consider what a point of convergency had 
been given to all these events by the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
horrible tale of that dreadful visitation of heaven must have been fami- 
liar to him from his childhood. The nursery must have been well stored 
with romantic stories drawn froin its many sources of pity and terror, 
and the curiosity of youth would eagerly investigate the reality of what 
had so interested his childhood, when both the nation and the scenes 
the events were close at hand. It would be unsafe, indeed, to, lay mucl 
stress on the particular nature of those impressions: they might have 
been but vague, and almost unconsciously received; yet it would be 
equally unsafe to neglect their effect, and not to see in them at least 
some remote elements of that frame of mind in which it pleased the 
Lord to call him to his service. Perhaps even they gave that peculiar 
turn to his thoughts which afterwards led him to conflict with the Jews 
upon the meaning of their own prophecies. But bis chief occupation 
would be the pursuit of Greek literature.""—p. 124—126. 


We subjoin another example from the biography of Ire- 


“ Here Irenaeus ministered to Pothinus before the Lord, and received 
from his hands the order of Presbyter. We can follow bis labours only 
in imagination ; the indulgence of which, in such a case, will be pleas- 
ing, if not profitable. We may place the youthful missionary on the 
neighbouring heights, and enter into his thoughts and feelings, as he 
gazed on the remote Alps, whose ruggedness seemed to challenge the 
softening hand of the Gospel to their rude inhabitants, and distance and 
extent palpably exhibited to him the wide field on which he had under- 
taken to Iabour. As their snows glowed with the rising sun, he would 
feel the suggestion of conveying the day-spring of the Gospel into their 
wild recesses. With the rest of the missionary clergy he would in time 
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penetrate into their valleys, and threading the course of the two rivers 
with their tributaries, he might preach the Gospel on the native soil of 
Calvin and Beza. Here he would substitute the psalms of David for the 
songs of the Bards, and the sunless grove and Druidical circle would lose 
a portion of their votaries. As he came into their towns and villages, he 
would immediately be surrounded by crowds of this inquisitive people, 
and required to explain whence he came, and what was the news along 
the line of his journey. How eagerly would he catch at such an open- 
ing, and, informing them in proportion as they could bear it, tell them 
how he was the messenger of the Son of God, from what a glorious 


spiritual city he came, what joyous news he brought of redemption to 
lost man.” —pp. 224, 225. 


Would our readers see more of a disposition to eke out the 
paucity of known events by the pictures of a fertile and fervid 
imagination? The following dese ription will suffice, although 


many and many might be added. It is of the early life and 
studies of ‘Tatian 


* Tatian was born on the extreme eastern verge of the Roman em- 
pire, in the province of Mesopotamia. ‘Thus the banks of the Euphrates, 
which had already nursed up one false prophet in Balaam, were now 
destined to produce another. It was a barbarous province, —but, covered 
as it was with the wrecks of the civilization of the Assyrian empire, 
might have fostered in Tatian his natural eagerness of information. 
Babylon and Nineveh might be contemplated on the spot, amid the 
melancholy grandeur of their ruins. And he would be continually 
remanded to ancient writers for the history of the monuments by which 
he was surrounded. Like his master Justin, he was placed in a very 
peculiar neighbourhood. The country was the earliest seat of mankind, 
and was now filled with large and flourishing settlements of Jews. 
These would present themselves, with their striking peculiarities, where- 
ever he went. But otherwise he remained as ignorant of them as his - 
master had done, in similar circumstances, before him. Immediately 
around him was heard the Greek tongue, the universal language of 
civilization in the East. Ele was not long content with the sounds only 
of this beautiful tongue, but applied himself with unwearied diligence 
to its substantial treasures of a brilliant and extensive literature. He 
carefully perused its poets, historians, orators, and philosophers. To the 
latter he devoted so much attention, as to enrol himself among their 
number: of what sect he became the follower has not been recorded. 

* But such studies, together perhaps with the eminence which he 
acquired from them, made him impatient ot the obscurity of his native 
province. They had both moved his ambition, and had excited his 
eager curiosity to visit scenes which continually baunted his imagina- 
tion. The gloomy fens, sbapeless ruins, and unrefined people, by which 
he was surrounded, were in complete contrast with the picture of the 
native country of the writers with whom he had been so assiduously 
conversing. The humble and imperfect garb, too, with which the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, which was his own and that of his fathers, was clad, 
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would make him long to see it in all its gorgeous dress of games, festi- 

vals, and mysteries, upon spots associated with exquisite description, 

romantic legend, or glorious historical circumstance ; and under temples 

consecrated by the sacredness of the spot, the skill of the architect, and 

the fame of the founder. Under such a call, perhaps, which the event 
roved to have come from God, Tatian quitted the country of Abra- 
am. 162—164. 


Now, this is ingenuity; but it is hardly biography. It almost 
sounds more like a poetical romance. And it is attended, we 
must repeat, with the disadvantage that, however felicitous Mr, 
Evans may be in his conjectures, we are accompanied with the 
feeling, that history ought not to be conjectural: and we almost 
begin to entertain doubts of the plainest objects before our eyes, 
as we appear to be travelling through regions so prolific of specu- 
lations, and so singularly barren of facts. 

While we are in the mood of finding fault, we may proceed to 
observe, that we, as individuals,—although we are aware that the 
suffrage of the majority is on the other side,—should have oq 
ferred a style of composition simpler and more severe. r 
“vans sometimes heaps up simile upon simile and prettiness upon 
prettiness, until his original idea is almost lost and smothered 
beneath the load of cumulative ornament. The taste of these 
embellishments seems to us more peculiarly questionable m a 
biographical or historical work; and most of all, in a work of 
sacred or at least ecclesiastical biography; and we cannot but be of 
opinion, that, as there is an incongruous mixture of theory and 
record, so there is a mixture quite as incongruous of comparisons 
and metaphors with literal description. We cannot soar to the 
high flight of such expressions as ‘‘ the lurid demoniacal glare of 
untempered worldly wisdom,” p. 36: we can scarcely understand 
how “ others, like rattlesnakes, gave warning by impure morals ;” 
nor can we consider the following as the fittest kind of illustration, 
where Mr. Evans is speaking of the celebrated treatise of ‘Tatian, 
and his subsequent falling off.” 

‘Not only is it filled with much curious detail of early Christian 
opinion and practice, and of heathen antiquity, expressed in a style which 
is copious and select in choice of words, but it affects us with a respect- 
ful pity, as we bear in mind the fate of the gifted writer. We are 
struck with that kind of melancholy which we feel on gazing at the 
picture of a beautiful woman, illustrious from ber misfortunes no less 
than from her rank. We dwell with delight — her open brow of 
gladness, ber clear, intelligent eye, her sweet smile at an admiring world 
imprest upon her face; and in the next moment we reflect upon her after- 
days of darkness and distress, when her smiles were turned into tears, 
her gay robes into weeds of mourning. Then we begin to think that 
we detect the cause of her misfortunes in some peculiar expression of 
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the countenance, indicative of that point of character in which her 
weakness lay. So it is, when, in our admiration of this work, we 
reflect, as we read, that this truth was afterwards abandoned, that per- 
verted, this replaced by its opposite error, and that the great store of 
learning which he brings to the defence of his holy cause involved the 
reason of his fall from the truth.”—pp. 151, 182. 


This volume, however, could not fail to be profoundly interest- 
ing. It suggests, at once, the finest and holiest associations. Where 
is the true Christian—where is the true Churchman, who can read 
the very names of Clement, the fellow labourer with the Apostles, 
—of Symeon—of Ignatius—of Polycarp—of Justin Martyr—of 
lreneus—of Victor—of ‘Tertullian, without feeling his spirit stirred 
within him, and his heart warmed and attracted to the subject. 
And Mr. Evans, in many respects, has done it ample justice. His 
comments are often luminous and profound ; and bis descriptions, 
for the most part, are vivid with life and beauty. How fine, for 
instance, is the following account of the martyrdom of [gnatius ! 


“* He was now fast approaching the end which he had been so long 
and fervently desiring. A short delay was occasioned by their being 
baffled by the wind in an attempt to land at Puteoli, and considerable 
disappointment to Ignatius, who wished much to enter Italy at the same 
point as St. Paul, and pursue the track of his journey to Rome. The 

made land, however, at the port which was at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The soldiers burried him hence, since they feared that the festival was 
fast running to its close, and the bishop as eagerly accompanied 
them. On reaching Rome, he was immediately surrounded by the 
brethren, who received him with a strange mixture of joy and _ sor- 
row-—with joy at the sight of so holy and celebrated a man,. who 
had been, like their lately lost Clement, a disciple of the Apostles ; 
with sorrow that such a man would be so shortly lost to them and to 
the church. Some of them, in despite of the charge in his letter, eagerly 
demanded to interpose for his life. But he as eagerly repelled the pro- 
posal, repeating probably the several expressions of his letter: ‘ Let me 
be food for beasts, through whom I may attain unto God. [am God's 
wheat, and shall be ground by the teeth of beasts, so that I may be found 
pure bread of Christ.".....‘ May I have the benefit of the beasts which 
have been prepared for me, and | pray that they be found prepared for 
me. [ will provoke them quickly to devour me, and not (as they have 
sometimes done) to cower and leave me alone. And if they be unwil- 
ling, | will force them. Pardon me, I know what is good for me. Now 
do | begin to be a disciple. Let nothing of things visible or invisible 
grudge me the attainment of Christ. Fire and the cross, and throngs of 
beasts, cutting, tearing asunder, wrenching of bones apart, chopping ot 
limbs, the grinding of my whole body,—let all these evil inflictions of 
the devil come against me, provided only I win Christ.’"* Such were the 
strong expressions of this honest and ardent martyr, who inherited much 


*1 Ep. Rom. 4. 5. 
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of the fire of St, Peter, by. whom some say he was ordained bishop." 

After having embraced them all, and asked from them that which. was 

true charity, (namely, to let him die) and extended the exhortation which 

he had already given them by letter, they all knelt down, and he in the 

midst of them besought the Son of God in behalf of the Churches, for 

the ceasing of the persecution, and for the mutual love of the brethren. 
He was then hurried off to the amphitheatre. 

‘* There, insolent with revelling, and maddened to cruelty by the sight 
of the blood of dying gladiators, the people of Rome were expecting the 
appearance of the old man, and raised, no doubt, a shout when he was 
produced before them. For the first time in his life he beheld the in- 
terior of an amphitheatre—a sight forbidden to the eyes of the Christian. 
He beheld the assembled majesty of the lords of this world, their senate, 
their magistrates, and, O strange and impious spectacle! their women 
and consecrated virgins, looking upon death’s shocking and varied 
nies with composed countenances, and almost drinking in the streams of 
blood with their eyes, amid savage delight. It was truly the temple of the 
prince of this world, Can we wonder that, in such a place, generally began 
the first cry for persecution ;+ that there resided bis peculiar inspiration ; 
that there the sight of a helpless and venerable old man, of blameless life, 
and yet brought to suffer the death of the worst malefactors,{ moved no 
pity, but rather provoked rage? How little did the mighty ones of that 
day imagine, that the obscure sufferer, who stood before them, would 
leave behind him an everlasting name, to their shame, and to his Master's 
glory; and that the blood of the saints, with which they were now 
drunken, should be the means of making many like him, until their whole 
empire should be full of them! Some few hearts, perhaps, at that 
moment, were pricked with the first entrance of God’s grace. They 
pitied, they admired, they loved, and they believed. ‘They who began 
with the Amphitheatre ended with the Church. But the vast multitude, 
with shouts, beheld the preacher of love and peace placed upon the spot 
which was assigned to assassins and murderers, and cheered the beasts as 
they were loosed upon him. The agony of the blessed Martyr was 
short. The beasts quickly dispatched him, and so ravenously, that only 
the harder and more rugged bones were left. ‘Thus was fulfilled his 
desire, that the beasts may be his tomb, and leave nothing of his body. 
So should he give trouble to none in collecting his remains.”"§—66—69. 


The death of Polycarp, again, is nobly told; although there 
are still left some tints of the marvellous. On incidental topics, 
too, Mr. Evans throws off many lucid and salutary remarks :— 
thus, more than once, on modern missions and missionaries, 
although a single quotation is here all that we can afford. 


‘Thus was he preparing himself for God's call to service by the 
sedulour cultivation of his peculiar talents, when it came in a shape 


which may not appear to the eyes of many at this day to be at all suit- 


* Chrysostom’s Sermon. + Tertull. de Spectac, 97. 
+ Tertull. de Anima, 33. de Spectac, 21. § Ep. Rom. 4. 
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able. It was to accompany a mission to a distant and imperfectly civilized 
land. The superior success of the Church in those times shows that she 
understood much better than we do now the requisites for such a service. 
She was not so foolishly regardless of the accomplishments of the mis- 
sionary, as to suppose that mere zeal, seconded by a respectable fund of 
Scriptural knowledge, was sufficient. For the missionary, even among 
rude tribes, should be a man of no common information. He should 
know not only the Gospel, but the human beart and understanding too. 
For this, he must not only have studied his own mind, but have obtained 
farther information from the writings of others. Particularly, he should 
be readily conversant with all the great questions of natural religion, and 
with the various shapes which it assumes in the minds of men, iv all the 
stages from superstition to infidelity. With these, both common sense 
and Scriptural example* tell us that he must begin. It is the only way 
whereby to cleanse out the old corruption from the vessel, this alone can 
mix like the soap with the filth, and make the way for its removal by 
the pure water of the Gospel. Otherwise, he pursues a still more fruit- 
less task than he who would wash, with mere water, a garment soiled 
with the dust and dirt of years. There must be this medium. The 
cross of Christ cannot come into immediate contact with the staff of the 
augur, or wand of the diviner: the atonement cannot be appreciated by 
men ignorant of the attributes of the one God, as felt and seen iu them- 
selves and in all around ; it will but add an element to the deadly supersti- 
tion in which they are involved. To such questions, whether he will or 
not, the missionary will quickly be brought by the many hesitations and 
objections which he will encounter amongst such hearers. And if he 
be found wanting here, how shall he be listened to any longer? Shall 
he, they may say, who cannot explain the elements, pretend to teach a 
system? Shall he who is ignorant of outward things, conduct to in- 
ward? When they have at last, by question and answer, discovered 
the utter inefficacy of all human knowledge and means te obtain that 
which the contemplation of a just and good God creates in the heart of 
sinful and sorrowing man, then comes the acceptable time of the Gospel. 
It was on such principles that the primitive Church, when she sent a 
missionary to India, selected the salesnibes Pantenus, aud among the 
preachers whom she was now sending to Gaul, included Ireneus.”— 
p. 218—220. 


Much useful information is also interspersed in this volume 
respecting the delusions of the Gnostics in general, the Marcio- 
nites, the Montanists, and other heretics of ancient days. In fact, 


Mr. Evans seems to cherish a cordial and unappeasable hatred of 
all kinds of heresy. He tells us, 


“* Dionysius has left the only name of any note which the Church of 
Corinth can boast: and the fact shows the lamentable effects of schism 
in obscuring the glory, no less than in corrupting the faith, of a Church. 
Where are now those noisy and factious brawlers, who sought fame and 


* Acts, xvii. 
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profit by tearing asunder the bonds of charity, who on their narrow 
and in their little day exalted themselves by resisting authorities and 
reviling dignities? Their memory instantly sank into the dark oblivious 


receptacle of the fame of knaves and fools. Happy for them, if one 
great day should never revive it,”"—p. 197. 


Mr. Evans has written con amore, as, perhaps, every biographer 
should write. Transporting himself back to the times of the 
Fathers, and imbibing the spirit of their writings, he has almost 
become enamoured of their persons and their works; while a cer- 
tain reflection of self-love has, perhaps, enhanced his admiration 
of men, whose merits he has undertaken to exhibit, and of pro- 
ductions which have occupied so much of his own time and atten- 
tion; until from the eminence on which he supposes himself to 


be placed, he looks down with a sort of contempt on the unfor- 
tunate moderns, | 


“Such men as live in these degenerate days.” 


He says,—and here, it may be, he has rather overstated than mis- 
taken the truth,— | 


“The writings of the Fathers have been generally treated with little 
ceremony as compositions. Are the writings of this day superior? Do 
we not see in every department of our literature the same symptoms of 
decline as marked that of their days? Nay, see we not worse? There 
is, in our general periodical literature, a rapidly debasing cause at work, 
which was unknown in their days. Before this, all accuracy and depth 
of knowledge, all anxiety for truth, all good taste, all manly judgment, 
all purity of language, is fast giving way. Such qualities cannot gene- 
rally exist in writings which are to be read to-day and to be forgotten 
to-morrow. Can any sacred compositions of this day be compared with 
those of the Fathers? Where is the vigour of mind and deep erudition 
of Clement and Tertullian? What passages shall we compare with the 
noble strains which they breathe ? here shall we find that rich variety 
of matter which they contain? The best proof of their superiority is the 
fact that our best divinity has been derived from them. The most 
vigorous, the most beautiful, the most copious of our writers, they that 
have been models to posterity, are they also who drank deepest from this 
source. Nor will this brilliant school be revived in the Church, before 
its sons resort to the same fountain.” —p. 407. 


Again, he says, 


“ We cannot but acknowledge, that the stage of society in which we are 
moving is precisely the same with that in which the world, revelling in 
all the pride and luxury of refined civilization, persecuted the heralds of 
truth and messengers of salvation, in which the Fathers preached, and 
wrote, and suffered. Nor cau all its splendour of inventions for the en- 
joyment of life hide from the eye, which is wise enough and honest 
enough to look steadily at an unwelcome trutb, both its moral and iotel- 
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lectual degeneracy. From this our position, then, we can view the ex- 
amples of that period with exceeding interest ; and a brief comparison 


with them on the several points just discussed will not be unprofitable.” 
405. 


Now, here we must enter our protest. Comparing our own 
age with the ages which have more immediately preceded it,— 
comparing our own age, as far as we have materials of comparison, 
with the ages in which the Fathers flourished,—we deny the in- 
tellectual degeneracy, we deny the moral degeneracy. And we 
repeat, not without anxiety, what we have urged before, that it is 
almost a libel upou Christianity, to assert as concurrent pheno- 
mena visible throughout the course of successive generations, the 
spread of the Gospel, and the deterioration of mankind. We 
are not among those, who, in their aspiring self-complacency, lift 
up the perpetual cry,— 


rot rarepwr prey’ apelvores svyoped 


who fancy themselves, indeed, so much wiser and better than their 
fathers, that the experience of other days may be disregarded, 
that the writings of other days may be left mouldering on the 
shelf ; for that the notions which they contain are superannuated © 
and obsolete ; and that the history of past and darker periods can 
be no guide for the enlightened, or rather ¢//uminated periods, 
present and to come. But still less are we among those, who are 
for ever croaking and complaining of degeneracy. Our views are 
full of hope. Wicked and foolish as the world is, there is, even 
now, we firmly believe, more in it of both virtue and knowledge 
than at any former period. And if learning of any particular 
kind does not penetrate to so great a depth, we may derive some 
satisfaction from the thought, that it at least extends over a much 
larger superticies. 

‘Then, too, as to the Fathers themselves. They enjoyed au- 
spicious and glorious opportunities, which we can never enjoy : 
they stood near the purest fountains of inspiration on subjects of 
the most transcendent importance. ‘Their testimony, therefore, is 
above all price. Some of them had even communion with the 
Apostles of our Lord—with men divinely inspired, and with the 
opinions, and the practices, and the institutions of those men, On 
such matters, therefore, their statements, if we merely deem them 
honest and competent as witnesses, should be received with 
almost implicit reverence. But they were themselves uninspired; 
and, as being uninspired, were fallible and frail. They possessed, 
and they used, the vast advantages of their age and their position: 
but they also possessed, and they exhibited, the defects of their 
age and their position. Not even their theology,perhaps,was always 
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sound; and, beyond the range of theology, several of their notions. 
were singularly crude, and puerile, and fantastic. 

But many compositions of the Fathers will soon be brought 
before us in an imposing and unexceptionable form; and, there- 
fore, on the present occasion we refrain from saying more, Yet 
one caution must we reiterate. In the case of patristical learning, 
as in any other, serious mischief will be done by any attempt to 
prove too much in its behalf; by not adjusting the right limits, 
and by not drawing the necessary distinctions, The voice of 
sacred antiquity was too long unheeded. But the study of the 
Fathers has revived. The stream of public attention is now run- 
ning in its favour, And most heartily do we rejoice to behold 
these increasing symptoms of health and vigour in the divinity of 
our time. Let us not, however, cease to bear in mind, that ex- 
tremes have always begotten, and are now, perhaps, begetting, 
and will always beget, extremes, Inordinate praise will be fol- 
lowed by inordinate disparagement. Whatever has been extra- 
vagantly lauded is soon wantonly decried. Wherever there is 
excess, there is sure to be re-action. 

At present, indeed, there exists an opposition, far from con- 
temptible, to any exaggerated estimate of the patristical writings ; 
and, unless we are mistaken, a stronger spirit will be soon mani- 
fested against any statements with regard to them, which are not 
guarded with strict accuracy and caution. For example,—not 
to mention Dr. Chalmers and a score of others,—the author of 
The Natural History of Enthusiasm, has a section which gives a 
Sketch of the Enthusiasm of the Early Church; and while he 
afterwards traces the matter with a considerable degree of per- 
spicuity, and candour, and discernment, he begins it thus :— 


“An intelligent Christian, fraught with scriptural principles in their 
simplicity and purity, but hitherto uninformed of Church history, who 
should peruse discursively the ecclesiastical writers of the age of Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Gregory Nyssen, would presently recoil with an emotion 
of disappointment, perplexity, and alarm. That, within a period which 
does not exceed the reach of oral tradition, the religion of the Apostles 
should have so much changed its character, and so much have lost its 
beauty, he could not have supposed possible. He has heard of the cor- 
ruptions of popery, and of the enormous abuses prevalent in ‘the dark 
ayes ;’ and he has been told too, by those who had a special argument 
to prop, that the era of the secular prosperity of the Church was that 
also of the incipient corruption of religion. But he finds in fact, that 
there is scarcely an error of doctrine, or an absurdity of practice, ordi- 
narily attributed to the popes and councils of later times, and commonly 
included in the indictment against Rome, which may not, in its. ele- 
ments, or even in a developed form, be traced to the writings of those 
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whose ancestors, at the third or fourth remove only, were the hearers of 
Paul and Jobn. 


* But after the first shock of such an unprepared perusal of the 
Fathers has passed, and when calm reflection has returned, and especially 
when, by taking up these early writers from the commencement, the 
progression of decay and preversion has been gradually and distinctly 
contemplated, then, though the disappointment will in great part remain, 
the appalling surmises at first engendered in the modern reader's mind, 
will be dispelled, and he will even be able to pursue his course of reading 
with pleasure, and to derive from it much solid instruction.”— Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, pp. 185, 186. 


The study of the Fathers is an essential branch of clerical—we 
might almost say—of Christian education. And so thought our own 
reformers ; as the Homilies, for instance, are studded and almost 
paved with citations from them, and allusions to them. But it 
can scarcely be necessary to observe, that there is a wide distinc- 
tion to be drawn, between attaching an immense importance to 
the prominent parts of ecclesiastical history, the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Catholic Church, and the collective verdict of the 
Fathers, where Fathers are unanimous, and paying an unmeasured 
deference to the private opimions of any particular Vather, or 
being wrapt in admiration of his polemical disquisitions. 

Yet, of a truth, these deficiencies of the Fathers, being pre- 
cisely what might have been expected in the nature of things, 
neither ought to dishearten the student, nor do they detract much 
from the interest and value of the compositions. [n one respect, 
indeed, they give them an additional value; namely, by affording 
a collateral but very strong evidence of the inspiration of the 
writers of the New Testament. For, on the one side, we 
have natural talents as great, and in most instances greater; we 
have higher advantages of education and condition in life; on 
the other side, we have discrimination, and wisdom, and mode- 
ration, and spiritual knowledge, so infinitely superior, that the 
leap is actually from the perfect to the imperfect, from that which 
is free from fancifulness and error to that which is sprinkled over 
with fancifulness and error; and the only reasonable solution of 
the difficulty seems really to be, that the Apostles and the Evan- 

elists were favoured with extraordinary influences from the 
Divine Spirit, but that the Fathers were without them. This 


inference indeed has been drawn, as by many others, so by Mr. 
Evans himself. For he says, 


‘*This very defect of the earliest specimen of Ecclesiastical histo 
bears a strong testimony to the inspiration of Scripture. Matthew, 
Mark, and John were fellow-countrymen of Hegesippus. Why then 
did not one of them exhibit, as well as he, some specimen of their na- 
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tional credulity, which reduces all the uninspired writings of the Jews 
(certainly after the Christian era) to a heap of fables, whichbear false- 
hood in their face ?* Why should their narratives bear all the marks of 
truth? The supernatural grace of God could alone have freed them from 
this besetting sin of their origin, and the discernment of the strict truth 
alone could have suggested so chastened an expression of facts.”—pp. 
208, 209. 

On the whole, as we look calmly at this volume, our particular, 
and perhaps almost captious objections, are merged in our general 
admiration of the ability, erudition, and piety which it displays, 
If Mr. Evans is sometimes too eager in his pursuit of what he 
himself calls “ the painted butterflies of showy conjecture,” there 
is a large amount of solid information to be gathered from his 
pages. If from the mere process of writing he grows attached to 
the subjects of whom he writes, it must not be supposed that he 
is a wholesale and indiscriminate eulogiser of all the logic and all 
the rhetoric of all the- Fathers, He 1s not blind to the mystical 
reveries of some, or to the sophistical refinements of others, and 
their fondness for superstitious and legendary tales; to the “ cre- 
dulous and uncritical investigation” of Hegesippus and Papias, 
or to the intemperate, caustic, and overbearing impetuosity of the 
fiery Tertullian, And if we are crabbed enough to call out for 
greater plainness of narration, Mr. Evans may think, not without 
some appearance of reason, that the remarkable popularity of his 
contributions to the Theological Library proves us to be in the 
wrong; for we know, indeed, that his poetical and ornate style 
has found, and will find, a very large class of admirers; and the 
sweets of public favour will afford him a far more than adequate 
compensation for any sourness of our criticism, 


Arr. VIL.—1. Histoire de la Réformation du seizidme Siecle. Par 
J. H. Merle d’Aubigné. Tome Premier. Genéve. 1835. 
2. Le Protestant. Journal Théologique et Religieux. No, 2. 

Février. 1836. Genéve. 

3, Lectures on the insufficiency of Unrevealed Religion, and on 
the succeeding influences of Christianity. Delivered in the 
English Chapel at Rome. By the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
Chaplain. 1832. Rivingtons. London. 8vo. | | 

4. A Sermon delivered in the English Chapel at Rome, April 10th, 
1836. By the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Chaplain. 


We invite the attention of our readers to a few observations upon 
* The exception of the freethinking Josephus only proves the rule. 
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some of the present prospects of the Church of Rome aBroap. 
Although we have not scrupled, fearlessly, and at much risk of 
misrepresentation, to reprobate the proceedings of certain Ultra- 
Protestants AT HOME, we have, nevertheless, felt the liveliest in- 
terest in the progress of the Reformation. ‘That great moral 
change is still in a state of transition. Its commencement is a 
fact of history; its middle stage is a matter of present obser- 
vation; its completion is yet an object of Christian hope: and 
feeling, as we do, that the truest interests of our common hu- 
manity are identified with its success, we are the more concerned 
when any of its promoters betray “ a zeal that 1s without know- 
ledge.” 

We have often, and copiously, given our views upon this ques- 
tion, so far as it affects our own land: it will therefore be per- 
fectly i in order, and may be a most interesting employment, to 
transfer our attention to other countries, and selecting some of 
those which are the most morally prominent, to inquire, whether, 
therein, the Church of Rome is losing ground, or, having here- 
tofore lost, is likely to repossess it. It is for this purpose we 
have selected the publications placed at the head of this article. | 
Merle d’Aubigné’s History, written by a man whose life has 
been passed amid the scenes of the earliest events of the Reform- 
ation; Le Protestant, a Genevese publication, containing a little, 
rabid attack upon one of our former articles; together with Mr. 
Burgess’s sermons, preached at the very seat of Papacy, will fur- 
nish us with sundry documents wherewith to prosecute our inves- 
tigations. 

We perfectly agree with M. Merle, that ‘‘ the history of the 
Reformation is a different thing from the history of Protestantism : 
that in the former every thing bears the stamp of a regeneration 
of humanity, of a religious “and social transformation “that ema- 
nated from God: that im the latter, we too often perceive a 
marked degeneration of first principles, the struggle of parties, 
the spirit of sect, the impress of little individualities.”. Some forms 
of Protestantism are infinitely more mischievous, more soul-de- 
structive, with less of true Christianity, than Papacy. ‘Their rela- 
tionship to the Reformation is chiefly chronological. The charac- 
teristic of that great event was its solemn assertion of the adequacy 
of Christ's merits for our justification before the Deity. All the 
other protestations ascribed to it of the fallibility of the Church, 
of the right of private judgment, of the sufficiency of Scripture, 
were but auxiliaries in its support. They, therefore, who deny 
that doctrine, have no more right to claim common cause with the 
Reformers, merely because they have abjured all sacerdotal usur- 
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pation, than if they went still farther and abjured a scriptural sue 
premacy altogether. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Luther, the Father of © 
the Reformation, had no conception of arousing a heterogeneous — 
mass of dissidents in hostility to the Roman lierarehy, when he > 
first uttered his protestation against INDULGENCEs. If, at the ~ 
time that ‘Tetzel was traversing Germany in the prosecution of — 
his nefarious traffic, there had been bodies of men, exerting their ” 
talents and learning in a deliberate denial of the Divinity of Christ, A 
—or in contemptuous ridicule of his substitutionary atonement, | 
—or in the subjugation of the truths of Revelation to the yoke of © 
Rationalism,—what can. be more certain, than that leaving the 
Dominican as comparatively harmless,—all his enthusiasm and 
learning and eloquence would have been first directed against 
these deadlier opponents of Christianity? ‘ Que @hommes re- 
spectables, que de vrais chrétiens n'a pas renfermés 0 Eglise catho- 
lique!” ‘Uhus writes M. Merle; and we agree with him, and so 
would Luther. But in consistency with our common creed, we 
cannot apply the same apostrophe to men who are just as much 
Christians as they are infidels; an approximation towards both, 
And therefore their secession from the Church of Rome we 
should call a DETERIORATION, rather.than a REFORM. 

We have made these remarks in order to introduce and illustrate 
a general observation as to the present prospects of the Papacy 
in some foreign countries. ‘Take many parts of Germany,—take 
Geneva likewise, for instance, and we contend that upon this 
principle, Roman Catholicism has the vantage-ground in point of 
religious purity, and that therefore, as an affair of moral calcu- 
lation, she is likely to repossess the territory she has long since 
lost. 

That we are not speaking without authority, let us seek for tes- 
timonies as to the character of Protestantism in many parts of Ger- 
many. ‘ The prodigious schism which divides the theologians 
of our German Church,” says Professor Tholuck, “ is not un- 
known to your countrymen. The rationalism of Germany is the 
terror of the greater part of Christendom where the English lan- 
guage is spoken; although, if [ am accurately informed, there are_ 
in England, Scotland, and North America, a number of persons 
who are casting longing eyes towards German rationalism, as 
towards a forbidden tree of the knowledge of good and evil, de- 
sirous themselves to taste its fruits, and therewith also to make 
their countrymen wise. Permit me then to present you with a 
brief compendium of this system: the majority of the books of 
the Old Testament do not proceed from the authors to whom 
they are ascribed. Several, such as Daniel, have been by a pious 

NO, XLII.—APRIL, 1837. GG 
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fraud, fathered upon the prophets ; Christ and the Apostles were 
fallible men, who, though possessed of many good moral prin- 
ciples, were swayed by gross Jewish superstition; our accounts 
of the history of Jesus are full of Mi#o, which a love of the mira- 
culous tempted the Jews of the first century to frame; even the 
declarations of Christ himself have not come down to us precisely in 
the form in which he delivered them; his disciples put much into 
his mouth which he never spoke ; what Jesus of Nazareth really 
taught can now no more be known with certainty; but it is un- 
questionable, that his originally simple doctrine has been greatly 
corrupted by Paul, who engrafted upon it the important articles 
of original sin and redemption, which he had borrowed from his 
own Jewish theology ; and these came afterwards to be regarded as 
Christian doctrines, although nothing can be more contrary to the 
understanding.” After some other observations as to the origin 
of this heresy, Professor Tholuck adds, ‘ The strenuous industry 
of the greatest part of the theologians, philosophers, historians, 
and even naturalists of Germany, has been engaged in strength- 
ening and establishing it. Whoever knows what German in- 
dustry can do, may form some conjectures of the success which 
has attended its efforts when once enlisted in the cause of infide- 
lity.”* 

‘This is German Protestantism! in the land of Luther! We 
have adduced this extract, because it is so succinct a summary of 
the leading features of a heresy, which too many have ignorantly 
reviled. It is enough to show us the miserable uncertainties, the _ 
fluctuations of this Protestant creed. How must its disciples 
“be driven about by every wind of doctrine!” Spiritual Aca- 
pemics! But the human mind cannot remain long in such unset- 
tledness. It involves such incessant activity that sooner or later, 
in pure exhaustion, it will throw itself upon the nearest spot that 

romises stability, incurious about the nature of its resting-place. 
Phat nearest spot to the German mind is Roman Catholicism. 

That it may not be thought that this opinion is the offspring 
of an over-heated imagination, stimulated by professional anti- 
pathies, we beg our readers to refer to the Preliminary Disserta- 
tion of Professor Dugald Stewart. That calm, accomplished 
writer, referring to a statement of M. de Bonald in regard to the 
diversity of philosophical opinions in Germany, says, “ Some re- 
cent conversions to Popery, which in consequence of views similar 
to those of M.de Bonald, have taken place among the philo- 
phers of Germany, afford a proof that in the present political 
state of Europe, the danger of a temporary relapse into the su- 


* Tholuck on the Romans, vol. i, pp. ix. x. 
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perstitions of the Church of Rome, how slight soever, ought not 
to be regarded as altogether visionary.”* 

And further we are expressly borne out in our opinion by M. 
Merle d’Aubigné, an eye-witness, who, after a careful survey of 
his native country, says, 


“Un grand vague de doctrine régne dans plusieurs de ces Eglises ré- 
formées, dont les membres primitifs ont scellé de leur sang la foi précise 
et vivante qui les animait. Des hommes remarquables par leurs lumiéres, 
sensibles & tout ce que cette terre présente de beau, s’y trouvent emportés 
dans de singuliéres aberrations. Une foi générale a la divinité de l’Evan- 
gile est le seul étendard que l’on veuille maintenir. Mais qu’est ce que 
cet Evangile >? O’est la le tout de la question.”—p. 14. 


Immediately upon this he writes, 


“Tl est singulier de voir un grand nombre des hommes qu’agite 
cette heure un besoin vague de croire 4 quelque CHOSE DE FIXR, s’adresser 
maintenant au vieux Catholicisme. En un sens, ce mouvement est na- 
turel; la religion est si peu connue, que l'on ne pense pas la trouver 
ailleurs que 14 of on la voit affichée en grandes lettres, sur une enseigne 
que le temps a rendue respectable.” 


There is a peculiarity in this case which aggravates the danger 
of a still more general conformity. Extremes naturally lead to 
each other. Now German Rationalisni and Popery are more o 
posite extremes than Popery and Infidelity. ‘They diverge in 
contrary directions from a common point: or rather they are the 
ends of a segment;—they have a common centre. Both recog- 
nize the Scriptures: both entertain intense - feelings of concern 
upon the subject. Infidelity has often been regarded’as the op- 
posite extreme to Popery, just as incredulity is opposed to cre- 
dulity, Herein it hath a common quality with Rationalism. But 
the latter hath an additional element of opposition : it hath feeling. 
This must increase the pressure of pain and uneasiness arising 
from its perpetual fluctuations : if it could, like Infidelity, be per- 
fectly unconcerned, its scepticism would be rather an amusement. 
On this ground therefore we should feel any thing but surprise to 
hear,—that worn out with crying “ What is truth?” and with its 
captiousness in receiving answers, it soon gave heed to a re- 
joinder that forbad further examination by its claims to infalli- 
bility. 

But let us turn our attention to some parts of Switzerland, 
Geneva for example. It can no longer be concealed under the 
thin veil of liberalism, that most of the Genevese Churches are 
Socinian. With an unaccountable vagueness of phraseology, they 
and many of their kindred societies in England and America, have 
too long endeavoured to mislead us, as to their views of the Di- 

* Dugald Stewart's Preliminary eres Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 250. 
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vinity and Atonement of our blessed Lord. Only that it involves 
such awful consequences, and therefore 1s at variance with any 
feeling of levity,—or it would be highly amusing to remark how 
these men display their dexterity in employing a spiritual pbrase- 
ology so vague and so ambiguous. We mean not to offer any 
opinion as to the wisdom of Mr. Hartley, an English clergyman 
at Geneva, when, at the convention of the Jubilee of the Re- 
formation in 1835, he protested in the name of our Church against 
the heresy of Unitarianism. We ouly advert to it for the sake of 
adducing an instance of that vagueness, that ambiguity in lan- 
guage, which we have just charged against that system, and which 
we cannot but consider inlentional: 


4 


rw 


‘“ Mais une voix qui se fit entendre sut dissiper l'étonnement et le 
malaise, si je puis ainsi dire, que les accusations de M. John Hartley 
avaient causés, Cette voix, c’était celle de M. le Professeur de Perrot. 
L’honorable député de Neuchatel fit passer dans tous les coeurs les saintes 
émotions et les mouvemens atfectueux dont son Ame Ctait pénétree ; son 
accent inspire, sa parole chaleureuse, firent revivre avec plus de force que 
jamais les sentimens qu'un amer dogmatisme avait voulu dessécher, et il 
ny eut personne qui ne se sentit mu jusgu'aux larmes, lorsque donnant 
le signal du départ le digne pasteur s’écria: ‘ Recevez lexpression de 
notre plus vive reconnaissance, Messieurs et bien aimés fréres en Jesus 
Christ, respectables pasteurs de cette chére Eglise de Geneve. Vous 
nous avez ouvert deux grandes sources d'édification ; celle de la pieté en 
Jesus Christ et celle des délices de la fraternité. Maintenant nous tous 
qui nous sommes reunis ici & votre invitation, Allemands, Suisses, Fran- 
cais, Anglais, Américains, pasteurs de tout pays et de toute langue, re-_ 
tenons avec soin cette seve intarissable de sainteté et de vie. Jésus 
Christ et Jésus Christ crucifié, voila, mes tres chéres freres, les senti- 
mens avec lesquels je me sépare de votre chére Eglise, voila ce que je 
remporterai d'ici en retournant aupres de mes paroissiens ; j’irai leur dire 
le bonheur que j'ai goute au milieu de vous; je leur dirai que la fete de 
ln Reformation, la fete de 'Evangile, pour laquelle nous étions accourus 
de toutes parts a Geneve, a été dignement célébrée, et que le nom de 
notre grand Dieu et Sauveur Jésus Christ a été hautement proclamé a 
la face de toutes les Eglises ; et je renouvellerai avec plus de ferveur 
mes voeux et mes bencdictions pour vous et pour votre Eglise. Pour 


Vamour de l’Eternel notre Dieu, je ne cesserai de faire des voeux pour 
son bonheur.’ ” 


ge 


It will be seen that here was an attempt to propitiate an as- 
sembly irritated by an interruption in its proceedings. “ Jesus 
Christ et Jesus Curist crucifé,’—the talisman! in an assembly 
whose heterodoxy upon the Atonement is notorious! The adop- 
tion of such a phraseology at such a moment was as much as to 
say to the English Church,—* You see we can use this language 
as willingly as yourselves: it is a matter of perfect indifference to 
us: it shall be our badge as well as your's.” We ask in all 
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honesty and straight-forwardness, is not this pusillanimity? The 
speaker must have known as well as we do, that the meaning 
which he and his brethren attach to this sentence is as diverse 
from our interpretation as light is from darkness. It shows there- 
fore that the uniformity to which they aspire is one of language, 
not of thought. 

To rake up the strife of a foreign municipal assembly, and at 
such an interval, would be very unnecessary now, if it were not 
for the purpose of disclosing the real spirit of Genevese Pro- 
testantism, and likewise of making the “ retort courteous” to the 
angry editor of this periodical. One of its articles is headed, 
“ Attaque du British Critic contre l’ Eglise nationale de Généve.” 
It informs its readers that ‘ Le British Critic (quarterly Theo- 
logical Review and Ecclesiastical Record) qui se publie a Londres, 
est la revue du parti opposé a toute modification soit dans la 
forme, soit dans la théologie constituée de |’Eglise Anglicane ; 
c'est le champion du statu quo absolu, L’article du journal au- 
quel nous faisons allusion est contenu dans le N°. de Juillet, 1835, 
sous ce titre: Etat de l’Eglise nationale de Généve.” We beg to 
thank our foreign cotemporary for any honourable position into 
which it thrusts us, after which our own modesty could uever 
have aspired. The head and front of our offending is, that in 
our opinion, “ Toutes ces Eglises qui sont affranchies du joug 
des confessions de foi, ou seulement suspectés de s’éloigner des 
théories athanasiennes, sont, a ce seul titre, décrétées d’intidélité a 
la Bible, et réprésentées comme prés de tomber en ruines.” It 
would be doing this pamphlet too much honour, and would con- 
sume space and time which wight be devoted to a much better 
purpose, if we were to follow the writer through all his petty 
vituperations. Should this article fall mto his hands, we beg to 
assure him that we are not INTOLERANT; we are not attached to 
the oppressions of the sixteenth century, nor are we desirous of 
reviving them, any more than himself. We beg to tell him, that 
we have never thought his Church of such relative importance as 
to indulge in misrepresentations, all for “ le dépit de voir une 
Eglise de quelque renom prospérer sous les auspices d'une liberté 
dont on ne veut pas pour soi-méme.” We do not believe that 
“|’Eglise de Généve est une protestation vivante contre la néces- 
sité pretendue des confessions de foi pour le maintien de lordre, 
de la foi et de la charité, dans les Eglises chrétiennes.” How long, 
forsooth, we should like to ask, has this doctrinally ANONYMOUS 
Church existed? So long, under these auspices, as to justify, 
already, a confidence that she will continue! We are not quite 
so rash as to abjure a monarchy and become democrats,—thus 
renouncing the wisdom of ages,—because republican America 
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hath been prosperous for a few short years. And no more are 
we inclined to contemn order and detiniteness of doctrine i our 
Church polity, simply because a few Gevenese Churches, 1m con- 
tempt of their own past history, and in the very teeth of their 
human founder, allow their members to believe every thing or 
nothing. 

But enough of this. It is more than possible that this will 
never meet the eye of our assailant. Our object in referring to 
it is more for our own readers,—to show them how lamentably 
unstable, how “ baseless, like the fabric of a vision,” must be 
the foundation of this form of Protestantism. We are not too 
wholesale in our condemnation of it wheu we predict, that soon 
it will merge itself in the shoreless, unfathomable confusion of 
German Rationalism. Speaking of the convention at Geneva, 
to which we have referred already, “ Le Protestant” quotes the 
words of one of the German deputies, ; 


“ L'invitation adressée aux Eglises de la confession d'Augsbourg, 
et la présence des députés de ces Eglises a proclamé aussi ce grand fait ; 
c'est que les communions réfermée et luthérienne ont renonce pour 
jamais 2 cet esprit de rivalité qui les anima jadis lune contre lautre, et 
veulent, malgré la ditlérence de leurs doctrines et de leurs formes ecclé- 
Siastiques, soutenir entre elles des rapports de fraterniteé, Qui ne se 
feliciterait de voir accomplie une réconciliaticn que tant d’efforts repétes 
pendant trois sitcles n'avaient pu opcrer! nous devons cet heureux 
changement au progres des Jumitres religicuses, dont linfluence pour 
la paix et l'union du monde chrétien s'est montrée ici dans tout son. 
jour. 

“ Mais il est un troisiéme fait encore plus intéressant peut-¢tre qui 
ressort de la célebration du jubilé de Généve, et qui donne a cette 
solennité une grande importance historique. C'était une question 
solennelle adress¢e au monde protestant savoir, si la nouvelle science 
théologique qui tient compte des lumitres acquises et repandues depuis 
trois siécles, était dans les veux de la majorité des Eglises ; ou bien si 
comme le prétendent les défenseurs de lancienne theologie, les doc- 
trines de Calvin et de Luther devaient régner encore dans toute leur 
raideur et lenr immobilité. La présence d’environ 200 députés de 


presque toutes les portions du monde protestant a été la réponse a cette 
question solennelle.” 


Such facts as these convince us,—however much the Genevese 
Protestants may contemn our opinion,—that the Church of Rome 
is every moment gaining higher vantage-ground amongst them. 
Popery, with all her ignorance, and superstitions, and tyranny, is 
infinitely preferable to the false philosophy and latitudinarianism 
of Socinus. She may attempt to imprison the human mind, but 
conserving as she does the truths of Christ's Divinity and Atone- 
ment—the soul’s bread of life—she doles out, within the cell, a 
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sufficiency for its existence. But assuredly that system which in 
pretending to emancipate the mind tears it from all essential truths 
as well as pernicious prejudices,—ouly knocks off the fetters of 
the captive and leaves him to starvation. The Church of Rome 
insists on those doctrines in reference to which it is said * He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”’ Socinianism does Norv. 

We may safely lay it down as a rule for our moral calculation 
in this matter, that whenever Popery is more spiritually excellent 
than her antagonist, she will be secure of triumph. She is tran- 
scendant in all her other forces. In policy, in vigilance, in sin- 
gleness of purpose, in accommodation to human frailties and human 
passions,—she is unrivalled. How accumulated, therefore, are 
the probabilities that she will conquer when opposed by a system 
as inferior to her even in moral worth, as in the arts and stra- 
tagems of conflict! In Rationalism all is cold and lifeless. It 
has no warm blood; no veins, no pulse. It may delight a few 
minds with its topics of speculation—or its demands for critical 
acumen ;—but it has no affinities with man’s affection. What 
can it answer satisfactorily to the wounded conscience; or the 
heart riven with grief, and begging consolation ;—or to the spirit 
bowed down with disappointment and looking wishfully for some 
good ground of future hope?’—Nothing. But these great at- 
tributes of religion are in Popery, though, like precious stones, 
they are so encrusted, that, only in certain light, their points of 
crystal can be seen to glisten. She tells of a Saviour’s love and 
death, and resurrection, and ascension. She thus speaks of par- 
don to the remorseful,—of sympathy with the afflicted,—of hope 
to the despondent. And with this mighty superiority above her 
rival, in asking for the suffrages of men, can there be any doubt 
whatever, that, if their competition is uninterrupted, she will ob- 
tain the mastery? Add to all this, that her rival is supine—in- 
different ;—and the chances in her favour are redoubled. 

We shall not be thought to have become enamoured with 
Popery, from this one preference of her to the bitterest enemy of 
Christ’s cross. Though not equally, yet as honestly, we are op- 
posed to both, and therefore, it 1s oftentimes our duty, in anticipa- 
tion of her competition with OURSELVEs, to calculate to the very 
utmost, her claims to human favour. 

How intensely anxious the Roman hierarchy must be to regain 
their footing upon that soil, from which Luther and Calvin drove 
them! Like the prey maddened with its wound, they must turn 
with special malignity upon the hunters !—alas! that there the 
right arm is withered ! 

But it is now time to direct our attention to another spot. 
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We wish to transport our readers from these scenes to the city of 
Rome itself. We come therefore to Mr. Burgess’s volume. It 
would destroy the unity of our purpose in writing this article, if 
we entered into a detailed examination of his lectures on “ the 
insufficiency of Unrevealed Religion.” Let it suffice for us to 
introduce them to the notice of our readers, as well worthy their 
study,—for considerable research, truly Christian spirit, and no 
small degree of elegance in composition, ‘They must have been 
most calculated to do good to the audiences to whom they were 
originally addressed. We shall leave them, however, for the 
present, and confine ourselves to the very interesting Preface 
which introduces them, 

Mr. Burgess—the first Chaplain of the English Reformed 
Church at Rome—has given us the history of its institution. He 
says most justly, “The existence of a Protestant Chapel ut Rome, 
where the service of the Church of England 1s regularly performed 
during six months of the year, ts of itself a cireumstauce worthy 
of attention ; for, whether it be viewed as a striking instance of 
religious toleration, coming in an unexpected direction, or as the 
means of softening those ~ prejudices which the comprehensive 
term of heretic conveys to the vulgar, it cannot fail to be an ob- 
ject of interest to every one who espouses the cause of civil and 
religious liberty.” ‘Thanks be to God,—that though the time was 
when such was her power to aid her lynx-eyed detections, that 
truth could not be whispered with impunity in a monk’s cell to 
his own heart,—the time ts that she connives at its bold utterance, 
even within her walls. Be the causes what they may, she now 
tolerates a sound among the ‘‘ Seven Hills,” which once she made 
to mingle with moans that “ vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they to heaven.” Such a fact as this ought not to be overlooked 
by us in our present question, what are the prospects of the 
Church of Rome abroad? Is she become truly tolerant? Has 
she relaxed her frown, to stile upon us with some complacency ? 
In what spirit ought we to receive this act of grace and ten- 
derness? Mr. Burges ss asserts that “such an act of liberality 
has proceeded from the councils of the Vatican:’ that “ the 
English chapel may now be considered as having the sanction of 
the Papal government, although no official grant has yet been 
made which would ever acknowledge its existence.” 

It is truly interesting to follow this little society through its first 


critical stages: we can therefore do no better than to let Mr. 
Burgess tell his own tale :— 


“As early as the winter of 1816-17, English families began to reside 
in Rome in sufficient numbers to require ‘ an house’ for public worship : 
cousiderable difficulty was then experienced in procuring an apartment 
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te be dedicated to such a purpose; the object was new, alarming and 
contrary to the existing laws, but at length, through the influence of 
Signor Luigi Chiaveri, to whom the English have often been indebted 
for his kind offices in this respect, a private room was obtained, near 
the column of ‘Trajan, and thus began the service of the reformed 
Church of England in the ‘ Holy City!’ The duties were discharged by 
any clergyman who, happening to be present, had the zeal to offer his 
gratuitous services: the necessary expenses were defrayed by the volun- 
tary contributions of the congregation, and the slender funds adminis- 
tered by the kindness of Lieutenant-General Ramsay. 

** As no permission had been obtained from the authorities (for sucha 
demand must necessarily have been met by a refusal), the new ‘ conven- 
ticle’ owed its existence entirely to the forbearance of the government. 
But it was not clear whether such mildness might not soon have to yield 
to the more austere interpreters of the law, and it is said, that the atten- 
tion of a high dignitary, attracted by the concourse of vehicles during 
divine service, had nearly proved fatal. 

* ‘There can, indeed, be no doubt that some representation was for- 
mally made of the illegality and danger of permitting such an unheard-of 
assembly, and a word from the Vatican at that moment, might have 
dissolved the elements of it without doing much violence to the opinion 
of any one. The enlightened and liberal Gonsalvi, however, perceiving 
that the English were at Rome in the nineteenth century, and Catholic 
Ireland still laboured under civil disabilities, would know nothing of an 
illegal assembly in the ‘Forum of Trajan,’ and that assembly duly ap- 
preciated his liberality. 

“It is not to be supposed that there was any intention on the part of 
the civil authorities, to introduce the principle of religious toleration into 
the city of Rome; such a supposition would be little less than an im- 
peachment of the minister: nor did the appearance of a new kind of 
worship work wonders in the sentiments of the listless multitude, but it 
had the effect of making some of them suspect that heresy, according to 
the definition they had heard of it, might not be altogether synonymous 
with infidelity, and the very circumstance of choosing a ‘ festival’ 
(Sunday) for the day of worship, showed at least some traces of Church 
authority. It was soon discovered by the most intelligent of the lower 
orders, to which, of course, these remarks apply, that the English had a 
sort of mass of their own, and the solemnity observable in their manner 
of attending to it was archly compared with the careless genuflections 
of the Roman signori. In this manner the forbearance of the govern- 
ment was transfused into the minds of such of the populace as thought 
at all on the subject : it was not provided that it should be so, it was a 
natural consequence. During the firsttwo or three seasons, such ma 
be considered to have been the secret moral influence of the English 
congregations, and the most zealous guardians of pontifical authority had 
nothing to fear, and, it is to be hoped, never will have from any overt 
acts of proselytism on the part of the officiating ministers. ‘The protec- 
tion afforded to the new congregation, although but a negative one, had 
been hitherto sufficient for all practical purposes ; but it was still equi- 
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vocal, and when the old apartment could no longer be procured, it was 
not possible to induce a private individual to incur the responsibility of 
becoming the new landlord; the displeasure of the authorities might be 
incurred. There was something which still required explanation, a 
public assembly of this nature, in the house of a Roman citizen, might 
cause him to be placed at the bar of the * Inquisition ; at the same time 
a semi-official intimidation was given, that great caution and privacy 
should be observed by the English in the exercise of their privilege. It 
would, however, have required a very vigorous execution of the law to 
prevent a foreigner, who had already his ‘own hired house,’ from invit- 
ing his countrymen to a private assembly; and under this form (it must 
be confessed a pretext) divine service was celebrated in a commodious 
room in the Vicolo degli Avignonesi, situated near the site of the ancient 
cireus of Flora! Thus did the Protestant congregation migrate from 
Trajan’s Forum to the opposite declivity of the Quirinal Hill. The 
privacy suggested by the secretary of state was, perhaps, the best method 
of co-operating with his benevolent intentions: a motive less dignified 
may not be imputed to the virtuous mind of Pope Pius VII. At that 
period it would not have been difficult to outrage the feelings of many 
devout plebeians by an over-ready sanction of the non-conformity. 
Evident marks of pious indignation had been more than once observed 
in the populace at the sight of the Protestant bier; and although the 
more enlightened portion of the community were far from joining in 
this display of superstition, it shows that, if a less liberal policy with re- 
gard to the English worship had been adopted by the government, it 
would not have been at variance with the then popular feeling: that it 
was not adopted does honour to the memory of Pius VII. and his minis- 
ter. But ten years have been sufficient to change that feeling as much 
in favour of the institution, as ever it could be against the precarious as- 
sembly ; and it is now perhaps regarded by that same populace as the 
surest pledge of those advantages which they expect from the presence 
of the English.*”’ 

We could not have abridged this extract without destroying that 
continuity of statement which may enable our readers to judge 
as to the motives that actuated the papal government in its cour- 
tesy to the English residents. But again,—No sooner had our 
countrymen obtamed the privileges of public worship, than their 
attention was directed to the plan hitherto allowed them for Pro- 
testant sepulture. ‘“ Beyond the Aventine Mount, and under the 
walls of the city within, stood a few scattered tomb-stones, ex- 
posed to the trampling of cattle grazing in the Preta del Popolo, 
and to the still greater injury of human footsteps.” They applied 
to the competent authorities for leave to secure the graves and 


* This word must not be allowed to convey to the reader any false notions. The 
inquisition at Rome (although contrary in principle to all our ideas of religious li- 
berty) is, at this time, a mild triounal in its administration; some cases of injustice 
there must necessarily be, but it is of no use to deal in misrepresentation. 
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monuments from further encroachment. ‘This application, how- 
ever, was unsuccessful. But soon, and entirely at the expense of 
the Apostolic chamber, this old burial-place was secured from 
violation, and a new and more “ eligible spot of ground was sur- 
rounded by a solid wall, and henceforth assigned for the Protestant 
cemetery.” 

These are the principal facts in Mr, Burgess’s preface, from 
which we can draw our inferences as to the present disposition of 
the Papal government towards Protestantism, ‘l’o say the least, 
they prove that either its original disposition of cruel intolerance 
is meliorated, or some mighty pressure from without bas prevented 
its continued indulgence. We were at first disposed to infer the 
former; to hope that, if no holier cause could be assigned, the 
progress of science and literature had humanized it. We did not 
for one moment suspect that it felt a growing inclination to break 
down its pale of exclusiveness and admit our title to Christian 
brotherhood. No analogy would ever warrant such an inference. 
Its experience, since the reformation, of steady determined oppo- 
sition in its path of error, must only have chafed and maddened 
it. We were, therefore, soon relieved from our indecision on 
reading the following: “ This answer” (viz. the refusal of the au- 
thorities to allow the British residents to secure their old burial- 
place, and for which purpose they had obtained some large con- 
tributions.) ‘ This answer being received, and no further hopes of 
success held out, the money subscribed was returned to the original 
donors, and the circumstance made an unfavourable impression 
abroad of the toleration of the Papal government. In a discus- 
sion of the Catholic claims in the House of Lords, a noble lord, 
an opposer of those claims, was not slow to cite this as a remark- 
able instance of Roman Catholic intolerance. . .. The discussion in 
the British senate was not, however, unheeded in the Vatican 
council ; for during that very summer, and entirely at the expense 
of the * Apostolic chamber, a sunk fence was dug round the old 
burial-place ; another eligible spot of ground beyond the pyramid 
was surrounded by a solid wall, and henceforth assigned for the 
Protestant cemetery.” Are we uncharitable in regarding this as the 
key to the whole of their behaviour? Had there been no Catholic 
claims to be ceded by the British government, can we suppose 
that, for one moment, au English congregation would have been 
suffered to assemble, and an English Protestant clergyman to 
officiate? If, during our present ecclesiastical struggles, the 
“ Apostolical Chamber” should make further largesses to this 
congregation and its clergyman,—and if, in advocacy of tole- 
rance, an Irish Catholic member should point to acts so gracious 
and thence draw a contrast, in order to put us to shame, will true 
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charity require us to admit the truth of his allegation! We speak 
thus, because we think that this is only a precious specimen of 
that meekness and brotherly kindness which are now so frequently 
the themes of Roman Catholic eulogium. We shall be glad to 
be mistaken. 

The Papal hierarchy are, we fear, as immutable in their spirit as 
intheir creed. We shall be wise to remember this. At the same 
time that we avoid returning “ evil for evil,” we are not incau- 
tiously to consider ourselves obliged to them for “good.” And 
we, therefore, think the above solution of their unwonted gentle- 
ness at Rome invaluable. 

Mr. Burgess deserves the warmest eulogium for the wisdom 
and prudent conciliativeness with which he “discharged the duties 
of his chaplainship. Had he shown a misguided zeal in an 
attempt to make lis Church a nucleus of Protestantism, to which 
to attract the floating elements of scepticism and indecision that 
are to be found even in the bosom of the Romans,—(and that by 
an ostentatious machinery),—instead of being so useful, he had 
been mischievous to the cause of his master. And yet there was 
no compromise, no unfaithfulness, in his public ministry. If our 
limits permitted it, we might make many extracts from his lec- 
tures, of calm, shrewd discussion of points of controversy between 
Papists and Protestants, introduced without a violent interruption 
of the unity of his discourse, and prosecuted without raucour. 
But he felt, and justly too, that an unobtrusive but active exhibi- 
tion of Christian philanthropy would do more than the most 
boisterous dogmatism, He therefore diligently cultivated in his 
flock the habits of benevolence, and thus speaks of his success. 


“In considering the happy influence gradually effected in the minds 
of the common people by the growth of this institution, the charitable 
fund is an important feature. It consisted at first of the alms collected 
at the holy communion. Cases of distressed British subjects being very 
rare at Rome, the whole of this fund was applied to the relief of the 
Italian paupers: in 1827 and 1828 it grew into still greater importance. 
The number of applicants, as may easily be imagined, was by far too 
heavy for the funds; about: 200 names were already inscribed in the 
lists, which reduced the monthly relief to a very small pittance ; so that, 
without either diminishing the number of pensioners, or increasing the 
funds for a more generous relief of the whole, the charity was in danger 
of promoting mendicity, rather than adapted to the effectual succour of 
the deserving indigent, and the encouragement of honest industry. It 
was only -agy” | to make the circumstances known to decide upon 
the alternative. The chaplain had recourse to the means of a charity 
sermon, which was preached on the 30th of March, 1828, and was the 
cause of nearly 120/. being added to the stock. The alms collected at 
the altar were proportionally increased, so that in the course of this season 


about 1200 dollars (270/.) was distributed in monthly relief: and this, 
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independently of private donations, in some special cases, which did not 
appear upon the charity books. The rumour of English munificence 
now ran through the habitations of misery, the parish priests were as- 
sailed for their official signatures to the numerous petitions which set 
forth in all the varied eloquence of the Italian language, the miseries of 
poverty and disease. ‘The successful candidates extolled too highly the 
‘alms-giving nation, and gave the less fortunate false notions of its 
eleemosynary deeds. The rule to be observed by the administrators of 
the funds was simple. It was to calculate how many families might be 
effectually relieved during the winter months, and then make the selec- 
tion from such recommendations and knowledge of the cases, as made 
out the best title to their consideration, the names already on the list 
having of course the first’ claim to investigation: but since written re- 
commendations were sometimes too easily procured, the chaplain, whose 
business it had now become to dispense the charity of this congregation, 
could hardly discharge the duty conscientiously without a personal verifi- 
cation of the varied pretensions, to accomplish which task it was neces- 
sary to visit 150 abodes of poverty. In this manner the charity books 
were made conformable to the increased resources, and by a careful dis- 
tribution the whole was adequate to the relief of about 230 families. 
This may suffice without entering into the ‘ annals of the poor,’ or the 
affecting narratives of decayed nobility, to give the reader an idea of the 
nature and extent of British charity at Rome. Let him not say that it 
‘begins at home,’ for this will not add one more gift to the domestic 
‘treasury, and it might take one from the ‘ poveri vergoguosi ;’ let him 
lament (if it seems reasonable) the temporary absence of his fellow citi- 
zens ; but if the Samaritan does ‘journey in the wilderness,’ it is better 
not to imitate the priest and the levite: and if it be expedient fora 
strange community, enjoying the advantages of a foreign country, and 


receiving the hospitable protection of its government, to make any return, | 


there can be none more suitable than when partaking of the local a 
leges, to share proportionally the burden of alleviating the local dis- 
tresses,” 


He records likewise another instance of, we think, affecting 
beauty. 


“A learned rabbi, encouraged by the impartial benevolence of the 
English congregation, represented to the author the misery and poverty 
of the Ghetto, and wondered whether the despised could ever find a drop 
of pity in the breast of a Christian. Upon being told, that in the dis- 
pensing of the English charity there was no distinction of persons, and 
that the superior claim only came from the greater weight of misery, the 
Israelite rejoiced, and considered the sum of 5/., given during the week 
of the Passover, as an ample confirmation of ‘ the good report :’ this was 
repeated in subsequent years, and the English bounty was dispensed, in 
unleavened bread, through the squalid habitations of this unprivileged 


people.” 
But we must bring these remarks to a close. One most extra- 
ordinary fact, however, should not be omitted; viz. that when 
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summoned from Rome, to the living of Upper Chelsea, Mr. Bur- 
gess was engaged in a printed controversy with one of the prin- 
cipal English Catholic dignitaries. This, more than all the 
other events of his chaplaincy, promises the most satisfactory con- 
sequences, ‘That the Church of Rome should allow its prin- 
ciples to be canvassed, even on her own territory, is surely a step 
as unwonted as it is auspicious. 

There are many other aspects in which the foreign relations of 
the Church of Rome might be considered ; but we forbear. Pos- 
sibly, upon some fature occasion, we may renew our observa- 
tions, and therein embrace the countries of France and Spain 
and Portugal ; ;— scenes, in which there are now going on events 
of incalculable moment, as to their bearings upon religion. At 
present, we shall not, in vain, have entered into the 1 inquiry just 
instituted, if we arise from it with a determination, more seriously 
than ever, to examine into our own principles of Protestantism, 


and more cautiously than ever to regard the ostensible motives of 
Papal courtesy. 


Arr. VILT.—Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By Edward Denison, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Peter's 
in the East, Oxford, Fellow of Merton College, and Pre- 
bendary of Southwell. Oxford: Talboys, London: Riving- 
tons. 1856. Svo. 


THERE is, to our minds, a very attractive tone in these sermons,— 
the tone of genuine devotion, and oftentimes of touching sim- 
plicity. Learned, without the ostentation of learning, and evan- 
gelical, without the cant and affectation of pseudo-evangelicalism, 
they indicate the biblical and patristical scholar, the careful divine, 
the sincere and serious Christian. Well adapted for an academic 
audience, and especially for the more youthful part of it, they would 
have been popular, we should suppose, if addressed from almost any 
pulpit to almost any congregation, Even, temperate, unaffected, 
they flow on with a stream of mild and often solemn reflection ; and 
derive their power rather from a gentle and pervading persuasive- 
ness, than from the bursts and flashes of a high id rehement 
oratory. The vein of thought, too, is pure rather than deep ; 
and the discourses, perliaps, are not conspicuous for striking and 
original views, either in theology or in morals, The style is 
pleasing,—sometimes classical and graceful,—and particular pas- 
sages might be selected of great beauty. It wauts, however, im- 
petus, rapidity, and concentration ; and several, therefore, of the 
discourses drag towards the conclusion. In general, perhaps, as 
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wholes, they are somewhat loosely and feebly put together; but 
in every one of them is much of excellent and profitable matter, 
Mr. Denison, im short, shines in the calm, the affectionate, the 
didactic,—not in the fervent, impassioned, or rhetorical; which, 
indeed, he very rarely attempts. We subjoin two examples,— 
favourable, perhaps, but not partial, waa constitute the exor- 
dium and the peroration—but these words are. too fine for Mr, 
Denison’s unpresuming mode of treating his subjects—the be- 
ginning, then, and the end of the second sermon, having for its 
text, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity 


“ Such is the declaration with which the wise King of Israel opens 
this, the book of his experience and advice—a declaration full of melan- 
choly meaning, which but too probably may touch a responsive chord in 
some bosoms, witnessing more plainly to its truth than any language ; 
while others, especially those who are conversant with profane literature, 
will readily remember many passages which express a like sentiment. 

“It cannot indeed have escaped the notice of any persons, who are 
acquainted with the writings of classic antiquity, that the views of life 
there exhibited are tinged with a prevailing sadness. Nor is this the 
case only with professed moralists, who might be suspected of having 
assumed a tone of seriousness as befitting their subjects, and of having 
fallen into melancholy sentiments, when they meant only to be grave. 
But the reflections which are scattered at random through the pages of 
the poets, and which are the more to be relied upon, as being either 
casual indications of the tone of feeling pervading their own minds, or 
such as they conceived would excite ready sympathy iv the minds of 
others, are almost universally of this cast. The epic and dramatic poets 
would readily supply illustrations of this observation. But it is more 
obviously confirmed by the numberless lighter works of fancy—by those 
epigrams, which, from their curious felicity of expression, are apt to 
dwell in our memory—and which turn most commonly on the miseries 
of sickness, poverty, old age ; a, love, faithless friendship, and 
the other sadder features of human life. 
© Even the poets, known among their contemporaries as the ministers 
of pleasure—the jovial priests of revelry, have by some strange fatality, 
with few exceptions, been preserved to us only in fragments of the most 
sad and gloomy character. The plaintive melancholy of Minnermus, 
Simonides, and Moschus, seldom fails to strike even the unreflecting 
mind of boyhood. Few probably have read, without feelings of sym- 

athy, the pathetic lines, in which the latter poet compares vegetable 
life, bursting into fresh existence with each returning spring, with the 
cheerless doom of man, the ‘ mighty, the brave, and the wise, who, 
when death once comes upon us,’ 
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language as a proof of a discontented feeling, which extended itself over 
all the region of thought—followed the dance—crept into the banquet— 
disturbed with uneasy anticipations the gay vivacity of youth; and 
heightened the cheerless gloom of what the tragic poet calls, * hateful, 
unsocial, friendless old age.’ 

‘‘ Nor shall we probably err in conceiving, that the deficiencies of 
their religious system had much to do with these melancholy views of 
life, and foreboding anticipations of death. Human existence, bounded 
by the narrow limits of earth, presented little to satisfy an immortal 
spirit. The dark and dismal future overshadowed present existence with 
a reflected gloom ; and they who looked forward without hope, looked 
backward with regret, and around with dissatisfaction, 

‘ Not that it would follow from this, that this sadness was neces- 
sarily everywhere visible in the general aspect of society; or that the 
minds, even of those who used this language of melancholy foreboding, 
were in all cases themselves seriously affected by it. The great mass of 
mankind probably then were, as indeed they ever have been, thoughtless 
of these things; and toiled on in the business, or fluttéred about in the 
pleasares of life, without extending their thoughts beyond the more im- 
mediate objects of fear or hope. But though the multitude is thought- 
less, language is the expression of thought ; and its tone is derived from 
the sentiments of those who do think. And as now, when reflecting 
men are cheered by the glorious hope of immortality, the expression of 
such sentiments passes far more widely than the sentiments themselves ; 
and language is christianized, even in the mouths of those who are not 
Christians ; so may we conceive, that in former ages, when those who 
thought, thought sadly, the tone of their meditations passed current into 
the conventional language of society, and was reflected back in varied 
and multiplied images in the writings of authors, on whose minds, per- 
haps, it made no more permanent impression, than passing objects do on 
the mirror or the lake." —pp. 29—32. 


** Some, by station or abilities, may be fitted to mix more prominently 
in the absorbing cares of public business ; while the lot of others is cast 
in the more private walks of life. ‘To one wealth is entrusted, as the 
talent, of which he will have to give account ; while another is exer- 
cised in the trials which poverty calls forth. Some are destined for the 
laborious industry of active worldly professions; some for the more 
tranquil interests of scientific or literary pursuits; while others are 
called to the high service of ministering in the sanctuary of God, and 
preaching the gospel of pardon and peace. But will there then neces- 
sarily be vanity in these things? Assuredly, my brethren, not. The 
path of Christian duty will be vanity to no man. ‘To no man will it be 
vanity in Christian love to labour for the good of his fellow-men, and 
the glory of his Maker, in that station in which it shall have pleased 
God to place him. Will it be vanity, by active industry, to raise our- 
selves into a sphere in which our influence may be more widely felt, and 
God's name, by our means, more highly honoured? Will it be vanity 
to give our best talents for the public good ? Will it be vanity to stand 
forward as the patriot senator, to defend the rights, and promote the 
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best interests of our fellow-men, knowing that it is for the good of all 
that power has been entrusted to some? Will it be vanity, with calm 
and considerate wisdom, to check the fierce impulse, and stem the heady 
tide of popular feeling, and with firmness to curb in the licentious 
anarchy of the bad? Will it be vanity, by scientific research, to bring 
the powers of the natural world into subjection to the mind of man, and 
to make the brute and inert matter around us contribute to the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of the human race? Will it be vanity to open 
the storehouse of imagination for .the delight and improvement of 
kindred minds? ‘To give of our intellect for the enjoyment of others ; 
and, by embodying our ideas in the imperishable symbols of thought, to 
exercise a mysterious influence for good, not only upon those around us 
now, but upon the unborn generations, who will hereafter take our 
place? Will it be vanity, as the minister of God, and steward of the 
mysteries of Christ, to co-operate with Him in his gracious work of 
bringing back a sinful world to righteousness and peace ? 

“* No, my brethren, these things will not be vanity. They will not be 
vanity, if done as God has willed they should be done, in remembrance 
of His law, as the rule of action; in dependence on His grace for the 
means of obedience; with a view to His kingdom for its reward; and 
to His glory as the end. In this way the labours of the poor, and the 
leisure of the rich ; poverty on the one hand, and wealth on the other ; 
government aud obedience, knowledge and ignorance, power and weak- 
ness, are all performing the parts assigned to them by the all-wise Ruler 
of the world: and if they do but perform them in accordance with His 
will, no one of them is either to be blamed or despised. If God’s glory 
be kept in view, and God's commandments observed, not the least thing 
that is done on earth, or the most trivial occupation, is either vanity or 
vexation of spirit. Cares, low in themselves, are exalted and sanctified 
by motive and principle. The eye, the hand, and the foot, are all parts 
of the body equally essential to the good of the whole. St. Paul says, 
‘ whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do all to the glory of God.’ 
If all we do, even our very slightest concerns, may be to the glory of 
God, they cannot be vanity. If in doing them we ‘ rejoice evermore,’ 
they cannot be vexation of spirit. And ‘ /f these things are good and 
profitable to men, it cannot be said that there is nothing that profiteth 
under the sun. 

** But, on the contrary, if the things of this world be to us all in all; 
if the glory of God be not kept in view; the peace He gives not sought 
tor ; and future happiness not made the object of present action ; if the 
heart be unsanctified by the indwelling spirit of grace ; if it be worldly, 
proud, selfish, uncharitable, and vain, then, indeed, can they to whom 
these things are so, well estimate the sad truth, and the painful reality 
of the words of the wise king of Israel. Then, indeed, is it true, that 
mirth is sorrow, and laughter heaviness. Then is wealth a weary bur- 
then, and poverty a bitter curse. Then is occupation without interest, 
and leisure without repose: labour fruitless; knowledge vain ; power 
contemptible ; and wisdom foolishness. Then, indeed, is every thing 
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‘vanity and vexation of spirit, and there is nothing that profiteth under 
the sun.’”’—p. 50—53. 


Having given this specimen of Mr. Denison’s style, we must 
also make room for one of his theology; and it is really curious, 
all things being considered :— 


“ We shall see that the Scriptures were not, in their origin, that which 
we have been erroneously led to expect them to be ; that, in fact, they 
were not for the most part a revelation to those persons to whom they 
were addressed. They were written to those who were already believers 
in Christianity ; and they were not therefore so much designed to teach 
them new truths, as to remind them of ‘the certainty of those things 
wherein they had been instructed. ‘They exhort them ‘to hold fast the 
form of sound words which they Aad heard,’ to ‘ stand fast, and hold the 
traditions which they had been taught, whether by word or epistle,’ to con- 
tinue in the faith, grounded and settled, and not to be moved away from 
the hope of the Gospel, which they had heard, and which was preached 
to them.’ To ‘ continue in the things which they had learned, and had 
been assured of, knowing of whom they had learned them.’ To ‘ hold fast 
the faithful word as they had been taught.’ ‘The epistles abound in ex- 

ressions of this kind, all pointing to the truth, that the scheme of 

‘hristian faith was conveyed to the first converts by the preaching of the 
Apostles ; and that it was the office of those, who were duly authorized 
for this purpose, to ‘ commit to faithful men, able to teach others, the things 
that they had themselves heard of the Apostles among many nitnesses.’ 
The Apostolic writings, therefore, were never intended to teach the body 
of Christian doctrine to persons utterly ignorant of the truth. This 
was the office of the Apostles themselves in their preaching, and of 
those who were duly commissioned by them to carry on this work. The 
Scriptures came in to explain, to establish, to correct, to edify. The 
Church taught that which it had received as a precious deposit from the 
Lord. The written word was given as the perpetual rule of faith, to 
which all teaching was to be referred, and on which alone its authority 
was to rest. And for this purpose its sanctions were so fully supplied, 
that no portion of necessary truth has been left without this confirma- 
tion. Therefore, though the Scriptures were not the primary or sole 
channel of conveying the revelation of God to man—though the scheme 
of Christian faith was not drawn out of them, but they arose out of it ; 
still is it the case, that ‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be requir ed of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
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And so far this brief and inadequate criticism was written, as 
a mere notice of the work, before we had heard that Mr. Deni- 
son was promoted into the hierarchy of the empire. But let it 
stand ; it will speak our sentiments the more plainly and openly. 
It may show, although some of our future observations may not 
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please the author, that we are not actuated by any personal ill- 
will. We much admire his sermons, although the volume is not 
of very heavy calibre; we have every kind and respectful feeling 
towards himself; but, as to being raised to the Episcopal bench, 
we may at least say, that it was not his turn. 

Mr. Denison is not positively exceptionable: but in a matter 
of this kind, it is impossible but that comparisons should be 
instituted. We have regarded him as a very amiable man, of 
promising talents, and rising reputation, who had a right to look 
forward, after several more years of exertion, to a deanery, or 
even a bishopric. But, since he is made a bishop now, we are 


compelled to think of those who are not bishops—men who have _ 


done more service to the Church than Mr. Denison, and, there- 
fore, who deserve better its honours and rewards,—men older 
than Mr. Denison, and, therefore, who could not so well afford 
to wait for them,—men who have been Mr. Denison’s instructors 
and guides, and over whose heads, therefore, he ought hardly to 
be lifted. 

It is most painful that we have thus to speak of pious, learned, 
and estimable individuals. But the interests of the Church must 
not be sacrificed to an overstrained delicacy. ‘The abuse of 
Church patronage, by calling up an outcry for popular election 
and for subversive changes, will, in these times, work more mis- 
chief and confusion to the Establishment than all the labours of 
all the Commissioners will ever do good.. Not, however, that 
the present instance can be fairly stigmatized as an’ abuse. ‘The 
voice of the University is said to be in its favour. And we have 
no intention—certainly, we can have no right—to insinuate that 
Dr. Denison will not become the mitre, and make an excellent 
prelate ; although we should feel a yet stronger security in the 
care of a man whose actions and opinions were more known, and 
had been longer before the world. We do not allege that Mr. 
Denison is unworthy ; but we cannot forget others who, for the 
present at least, must be deemed worthier. 

In many institutions and many appointments, we have lately 
observed a marked tendency, whenever there was a vacancy to be 
filled up, to prefer the youngest candidate, simply because he 
was the youngest. We have known men treated as past their 
prime at thirty-five, and at forty as superannuated. Now, we 
have serious doubts whether this system will work well. It brings 
some persons forward too prominently, and before their time ; 
and it inflicts a loss upon the country, by depriving it of the 
labour of others,—which might be most productive labour,—by 
throwing them upon the shelf, and consigning them, for the re- 
mainder of their days, to a disheartened and discontented inac- 
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tivity. With respect to the Church, and ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, the anomaly, as the mischief, is aggravated im a ten-fold | 
degree. We can perceive obvious reasons, why a youthful 
general or admiral should sometimes be selected; because, in 
war, his ardour and eagerness may be an advantage; because 
physical energy may be quite as necessary as intellectual or 
moral; because bold decision and quick dispatch may be even 
more valuable than a staid and halting caution. But in a bishop 
of the Church, unimpassioned discretion, zeal corrected by ex- 
perience, piety tempered by moderation, a large and well-digested 
knowledge of men as well as books, a mild and chastened wis- 
dom, a kind and sober dignity, are the qualities pre-eminently 
required ; and these belong to the period of existence which has 
arrived at serenity, although it may not be yet on the threshold 
of decrepitude. In the Apostolical, and therefore the best times, 
the idea of a Presbyter was connected, in the réality as in the 
etymology, with the idea of ripened years; and the bishop, 
surely, ought not, in general cases, to be a younger man than the 
priest. We say in general cases ; for transcendent superiority, or 
extraordinary services, may sometimes deserve and demand ex- 
altation at once; and some particular exigency may arise, when 
allcommon rules must be abandoned. But we do not see why 
an exception should now have been made. In Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, and in almost every work of ecclesiastical history, we find 
that the worst times of the Church were times when even mere 
youths were pushed upward into the Episcopate; and if we re- 
quire sacred and divine authority, our Lord did not suppose that 
younger men generally would be exalted over older when he said, 
in preaching humility, “he that is greatest among you, let him be 
as the younger.” 

It has been stated—we know not with what truth—that, in 
Mr. Denison’s instance, the bishopric was offered and accepted, 
without any stipulations as to future conduct—any pledges given 
or proposed. If such be the fact, the matter is, in our eyes, 
worse instead of better. For these stipulations—these implicd 
pledges,—or some “ untoward” demonstration that might seem 
connected with them,—formed the obstacle, as we understood, to 
the elevation of other divines,—more than one of whom might 
almost have been Mr. Denison’s father,—who are now passed 
over for life. But if no stipulations were to be made—if no 
pledges were to be exacted—the Prime Minister could be no 
onger circumscribed in the objects of his patronage; he had 
before him an ample, a most ample, field of choice; and the 
neglect of claims, which will occur to all our readers, could be 
no longer an exercise of judgment, but an indulgence of spleen, 
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We have done. Our present task, we say again, has been a 
most painful one. We can write nothing more on these dis- 
agreeable and invidious topics; it is with the utmost reluctance 
that we have written on them at all. In our position, and with 
our thoughts, envy we cannot feel, rivalry we cannot entertain, 
But the Church, viewed as a profession, already presents many 
aspects, which must cause intense solicitude to the | ee of those 
who are anxious for its welfare. Many things conspire against 
it; many things concur to strip it of its authority with the 
people, and to snatch a vast portion of its old parochial influ- 
ence out of its hands, Heaven forefend, that favouritism in the 
distribution of its highest dignities and emoluments should be 
added to the disadvantages with which it has to struggle. Fa- 
vouritism, we mean, in that milder and better sense, in which 
alone it can be applicable to Mr. Denison,—by which a man, 
however meritorious in himself, owes his rapid and unexpected 
elevation to political bias and parliamentary connexions, and so 
becomes a “ Right Reverend Father in God” in the early part of 
middle age. ‘That flagitious and intolerable kind of favouritism, 
which would force upon the clergy altogether obnoxious and ob- 
jectionable prelates, we do not impute—we will not even suppose 
possible. It would, we are sure, defeat its own purposes, We 
- speak with solemn earnestness ; for we speak what we thoroughly 
believe. A Church despotism would lead to a Church democracy. 
There is a Church democracy even now, which a vigorous pru- 
dence is required to put down. The clergy will not look on with 
patience, if men are invested with almost absolute power whom 
they cannot trust; if men are appointed as Bishops over them, 
who will not deal with themselves fairly, honestly, righteously, 
and who will betray their cause to their worst enemies. If the 
ministers of the Crown should ever have the wickedness and the 
infatuation to set such men, or rather attempt to set them, in the 
highest places of the Church, let them beware of an insurrec- 
tion—the insurrection, not of a riotous mob, not of a mutinous 
and undisciplined army, but of earnest and conscientious men, 
who, for the Gospel’s sake, would bear injury--would bear in- 
sult—would bear both injury and insult together; but who can- 
not and will not bear them, if their religion is to be outraged, at 
the same time that they are injured and insulted. But so far, for 
the present, the Establishment is safe. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Christian Atonement ; its basis, nature, and 
bearings ; or the Principle of Substitution illustrated as a 
plied to the Redemption of Man. With Notes and Itlustra- 
tions. By the Rev. Joseph Gilbert. London: Ball, 1836. 


2. The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, evinced from the Scrip- 
tures and confirmed from the Sacraments ; Errors considered ; 
and the Difficulties of Theists and Infidels removed. By Johu 
Whitley, D.D., T.C.D. London: Duncan, 1836. 


THE impression left upon the mind after reading these two 
volumes is, first, that the authors are dissatisfied with all the 
writers who have preceded them on the same subject; and, 
secondly, that they themselves have given occasion for a similar 
complaint to all who shall happen to resume the inquiry in future 
times. Nor is it surprising that such should be the result of 
examining into the arguments even of the ablest men who have 
undertaken to explain the mystery of the atonement; for the 
difficulties which are inseparable from that portion of the Divine 
counsels, which even the angels cannot comprehend, have been 
in no small degree increased by the hypothetical positions of pro- 
fessional commentators, who, in unfolding their several schemes 
of interpretation, have trusted more to their own ingenuity than 
to the simple narrative of the ispired volume. 

The main source of the obscurity which clouds all theories on 
the atonement will, we think, be found to arise from the want 
of precise ideas as to the object of the Christian redemption ; 
or, in other words, the nature and extent of the benefit procured 
to us by the merciful interposition of Jesus Christ. Some of 
our best divines, who viewed the loss sustained in our first parents 
as consisting of an entire deprivation of immortality, have main- 
tained that the great purpose of our Saviour’s mediation was to 
restore to the whole human race the blessing of a never-ending 
existence, together with the use of all such means of grace as 
might be necessary for its attaimment. Had the obedience of 
Adam stood the test to which it was exposed in paradise, the 
reward, it is concluded, would have been everlasting life, in the 
enjoyment of happiness, and free from all fear of change ; while 
the penalty of trausgression was death both of soul and body,— 
an utter extinction of the whole man, sensitive and intellectual— 
a return to the dust out of which he was taken, and wherein he 
was to sleep to all eternity, as if he had never derived from the 
breathing of the Almighty the principles of feeling and thought. 
And as our first father had the sentence of mortality passed upon 
him, so all his descendants would, in like manner, have returned 
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unto the earth to perish like the beasts of the field, had not the 
Son of God interposed to save them from that hopeless condition. 
Hence the cheering and triumphant words of St. Paul, “ As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

It is manifest, that throughout the New Testament there is a 
contrast either expressed or implied, between the effects of 
Adam's transgression and of the mediation accomplished by our 
Redeemer; the one occasions death, the other brings life; as in 
the one, all die; so, in the other shall all live. It therefare be- 
comes important to ascertain in what’sense the words death and 
life are used in the Apostolical writings, in order that we may 
arrive at a safe conclusion with respect to the hopes which belong 
to the Christian faith; those hopes which are constantly pre- 
sented to us as the chief motive to shun evil and to do good, 

Does the word death, then, in the third chapter of Genesis, 
mean only the utter and eternal destruction of man, body and 
spirit: or does it rather import the everlasting punishment of the 
soul in the regions of despair? It is well known that the term 
death, as used in the works of systematic divines, has both the 
meanings now stated. When applied to the body it denotes the 
departure of the vital principle, the dissolution of the constituent 
parts of the material frame, and the everlasting extinction of con- 
sciousness. When applied to the soul, it indicates a state of suf- 
fering which is never’to end ; and hence, as it implies incessant 
pain, a mortal agony which yet attains not its consummation in 
rendering its victim insensible, it is technically. described as 
“ eternal death.” From this radical distinction in the two mean- 
ings assigned to the same term, have arisen the princi con- 
troversies concerning the object and extent of our Saviour’s 
mediation, It is clear from the language of the Apostle that, 
whatever was the extent of our loss in Adam, the same is the 
extent of the benefaction bestowed by Christ ; and as the one was 
universal, so must the other be universal. ‘The inquiry, therefore, 
in some degree reduces itself to a grammatical analysis of the 
expressions employed by the sacred writers ; and it will be found, 
accordingly, that we have two systems of theology, resting u 
the two different acceptations of the word die as used by St. Paul 
in the brief proposition contained in the twenty-second verse of 
the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 

The supporters of the one system, as already noticed, interpret 
the denunciation, “in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die,” as implying that the punishment of disobedience 
amounted to an entire and everlasting extinction of existence, and 
that our first parents were literally to return to the earth out of 
which they had been recently formed. Bishop men in allusion to 
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this dreadful penalty, calls it a death without hope of any resur- 
rection. “ tis plain,” says he, “ both from Scripture, and the 
consentient testimony of the ancient Catholic writers, that there 
was a covenant of life made with man in his state of innocence; 
that this covenant was by the transgression of the protoplast made 
void both to him and his posterity ; that all his posterity as such 
were thereby wholly excluded from the promise of eternal life 
made in that covenant, and consequently subjected to a necessity 
of death without hope of any resurrection; that, as such, they are 
only under the obligation of the law of nature and the dictates of 
common reason; that this law hath not the reward of eternal life 
annexed; and that there is no covenant of life eternal, which God 
ever entered into with the posterity of fallen Adam, but that only 
which is confirmed and ratified in Christ, and which is by conse- 
quence the very same with the Gospel itself.”* 
St. Austin, proceeding on a similar ground, quotes the remark 
of the Apostle, that “ the body is dead because of sin, and con- 
trasts it with an expression in the following verse, namely, that 
God by his spirit would quicken the mortal bodies of Christians. 
“ Corpus, inquit, mortuum est, non propter fragilitatem ter- 
rena, quia de terre pulvere factum est, sed propter peccatum. 
Et vigilantissimé non ait mortale sed mortuum.” He adds that 
man was originally made with a mortal body, which, however, if 
he had continued in obedience, would have been rendered im- 
mortal; and that it was only on account of sin that the mortal 
became dead. “ Sic et illud corpus jam erat mortale, quam 
mortalitatem fuerat absumptura mutatio in eternam incorrup- 
tionem, si in homine justitia, id est, obedientia permaneret; sed 
ipsum mortale non est factum mortuum nisi propter peccatum.”’+ 
The Bishop of Hippo Regius, in short, held the opinion, en- 
tertained by many English theologians, that Adam was not origi- 
nally invested with immortality, as a gift of nature, but that it was 
poe to him by covenant, on the condition of obedience. At 
is fall, accordingly, the blessing of eternal life was forfeited ; 
and his descendants being involved in the penalty, were made 
subject to the dominion of death for ever and ever. Among the 
native authors to whom allusion has just been made, we may in 
addition to Bishop Bull, mention the names of Archbishop King, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Warburton, and Bishop Law. Some of 
these prelates, however, as well as the most distinguished of their 
followers, misled by the scholastic notion that, if the soul of man 
be immaterial, i¢ must be immortal, have perplexed themselves 


* “ The State of Men before the Fall." Works, Oxford edition, vol. ii., p. 276, 
t De Peccat. merit. et remiss. 
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with conjectures as to the condition of departed spirits, had not 
Christ come into the world to redeem their bodies from the 
power of the grave. Bishop Law, indeed, endeavoured to avoid 
the difficulty involved in this hypothesis, by assuming that the 
death denounced against eating the forbidden fruit, meant the 
death of the whole man, or the complete extinction of conscious- 
ness; but to support this opinion, he seems to have deemed it 
necessary to deny the separate existence and immateriality of the 
soul, and to have considered the powers of perception, thought, 
and volition, either as resulting from the particular. organization 
of the brain, or as mere qualities added to the cerebral matter 
contained in the skull. Such, at least, appears to be the doctrine 
taught in his critical dissertation “ concerning the use of the 
words soul and spirit in Holy Scripture, and on the state of the 
dead there described ;” though in his Notes on King’s Essay on 
the Origin of Evil, he may be regarded as adhering to the more 
common conclusions relative to the nature of the thinking prin- 
ciple in the human being, and as teaching in the approved lan- 
guage of metaphysics the immateriality of the soul. 
or were such opinions confined to the learned members of 
the Church. In Dr. Taylor’s work on the Scripture doctrine of 
the Atonement, there will be found among some’ very objection- 
able passages, the clearest indication of sound views on this par- 
ticular head. Speaking of the Levitical Law, he remarks, that 
considered with relation to its sacrificial institutions, it did not 
extend to the world to come; “ for it gave not the least hope or 
prospect of a resurrection, which i Is the most proper and complete 
justification, or discharge, from sin.””—** Its best promises entitled 
a man only to a temporal political life; and its threatenings were 
death without the hopes of a revival ; and thus it left the Jews in 
their sins, as to that eternal life, which is the gift of God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” He further observes that the “ atonement of 
Christ’s blood extended to sins committed by those who had been 
dead long before he was crucified, and, as to Adam’s sin, pro- 
curing a resurrection to all mankind, subjected to death in con- 
sequence of his first transgression.” 
here are, it is well known, certain teachers who, confiding in 
the conclusions of St. Austin, confirmed by the school of Geneva, 
maintain that the punishment, denounced in the ears of our first 
a meant not the entire destruction of their being by the 
and of death, but the torment of their souls in the bottomless. 
pit throughout all eternity. And it is added, by the same com- 
mentators, that the sin which brought down upon Adam and Eve 
this tremendous sentence, is conveyed unto all their posterity by 
natural generation ; so that all who proceed from them in that way 
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are conceived and born in sin; are under the displeasure and 
curse of God; bond-slaves to Satan, and justly liable to all 
punishments, not in this world only, but also in that which is to 
come; and that the punishments to which for the original sin, 
they are liable in the world to come, are everlasting separation 
from the comfortable presence of God, and most grievous torments 
in soul and body, in hell-fire for ever and ever,” 

This revolting doctrine was not heard of in the Church - 
towards the end of the fourth century, when the Bishop of 
Hippo, whose name has been just repeated, allowed himself to 
be carried by his zeal against the heresy of Pelagius, from one 
extreme to that which was directly opposite and equally erroneous. 
After the Reformation the same tenet was adopted by Calvin in 
opposition to the Socinian hypothesis which, in what relates to 
the fal), symbolizes with the dogmas of the Welch heresiarch. 
In reply to such reasoning, it might be sufficient to state that the 
original words in which the doom on the first sinners was pro- 
nounced, do not in any instance import the everlasting torture of 
soul and body. ‘The expression “ surely die” occurs in the books 
of Moses more than twenty times, and in no case does it extend 
its meaning beyond death im its ordinary acceptation. It is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to man and to the inferior animals; whence 
it is manifest that, so far as any opinion can be founded on the 
use or sense of the term, the modern hypothesis cannot derive 
any countenance from an examination of the Sacred text. 

Besides, the great apostle asserts, that as in Adam all die, even. 
so in Christ shall all be made alive; a doctrine which cannot be 
rendered consistent with the analogy of Scripture and the com- 
mon belief of mankind, except on the supposition that the re- 
demption accomplished by our Blessed Saviour, as it respects 
the whole human race, extends only to the resurrection of the 
body after it has been dissolved in the grave. There is no 
assurance given with regard to the everlasting welfare of the soul. 
According to this system nothing more is maintained than that 
man, by the intercession of the Redeemer, 1 is made an immortal 
being ; but the question whether he is to enjoy a happy immor- 
tality is to be determined on other grounds, and is viewed by the 
divines to whom we now allude, as depending upon the use 
which he shall make of the means of grace supplied to him in the 
Gospel. In one word, they tell us that the penalty inflicted on 
hae was the forfeit of mc Ay life considered as the reward of 
obedience, and of all the blessings contingent on a future ex- 
istence ; adding, that this loss would have extended to all his 
posterity, had not the second Adam interposed to save them from 
annihilation, and thereby to become to them the resurrection and 
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the life. Hence, if these theological tenets be well founded, it 
follows that mankind may enjoy the fruits of Christ’s mediation, 
and yet not be eternally saved ; they are restored, indeed, to im- 
mortality, but not necessarily secured in the enjoyment of that 
happy state which is reserved for those who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for honour and glory in heaven, The 
redemption which is here defined is strictly a universal redemp- 
tion, inasmuch as it is conferred on every descendant of the 
primeval transgressors, securing his release from the bonds of 
death and the prison of the grave; but it does not comprehend 
eternal happiness as a necessary accompaniment or inseparable 
result. 

If the doom pronounced in the garden of Eden, so far from 
being limited to the simple extinction of consciousness, reall 
inflicted everlasting torment in hell, and if this was the death 
which all die in Adam; ‘then it follows, according to the strictest 
rules of reasoning, that the life procured for all the sons of men 
by the interposition of Jesus Christ, must be eternal happiness in 
heaven. ‘This conclusion follows from that common rule of logic 


which gives to terms opposed to each other, a corresponding 


comprehension in their import; and on. this principle it is per- 
fectly obvious that, whatever the death in Adam implies, the 
life in Christ must imply something directly opposite, and at the 
same time precisely equivalent in its extent, In short, if the one 
means loss of immortality, the other must mean the restoration 
of immortality; and if the first denotes never-ending pain among 
damned spirits, the last must denote never-ending happiness i in the 
presence of God. 

But does any body of Christians admit the doctrine that all 
men are to be cecal happy? ‘There are, indeed, a few pro- 
fessors of the Gospel who hold this conclusion, though utterly 
inconsistent with the most prominent truths of the Gospel; for 
which reason, their opinions have not made any deep impression 
among thinking persons, and are obviously unworthy of much 
notice. Many theologians therefore have adopted the judgment 
of those more ‘aati and sober reasoners who maintain, that as 
the life in Christ is, by the apostle, extended to all who die in 
Adam, it must mean only the immortality of the soul, coupled 
with the resurrection of the body at the last day. 

This view, although not altogether with 
is perhaps the least objectionable that can be entertained 
allows us to extend the benefit of Christ’s death to the whole 
human race, without doing violence either to the language of 
Scripture or to the doctrine of the Universal Church. Some, 
indeed, have attempted to modify the language of the apostle so 
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as to make it coincide with their own narrow views. ‘They tell 
us that when St. Paul declares all men die in Adam, the word 
all must be taken in its widest signification, and thereby include 
the whole human race ; but that, when he says all shall be made 
alive in Christ, the word ali must not be understood in the 
same sense as comprehending all mankind. In the latter case it 
niust be restricted so as to mean only a few, that is, a very small 
proportion of the children of Adam. 

Such a mode of interpretation, it is clear, is not only incon- 
sistent with the ordinary use of language, but is calculated to 
undermine all our confidence in the judgment and candour of the 
apostolical writers. Besides, if such a principle were once ad- 
mitted among divines as a rule of Scriptural criticism, we should 
no longer find it possible to read the Bible as we read all other 
books, and be satisfied that the authors really meant what they 
have distinctly expressed. 

These remarks which have, perhaps, been carried to an undue 
length, were suggested by some of the difficulties which impede 
the progress of both the authors now before us, towards the con- 
clusion to which their arguments would otherwise lead them. In 
truth, without having correct notions of the fall of our first parents, 
and its consequences on their posterity, it is impossible that we 
can have correct notions on the doctrine of redemption, or indeed 
on any other doctrine peculiarly Christian; for the Gospel began 
to be revealed when the promise was made, that the “‘ seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent.” ; 

One of the difficulties now referred to, respects the salvation 
of infants, or rather, perhaps, the application of the atonement to 
the case of those who, from extreme youth or imbecility, were not 
capable of sinning after the similitude of Adam’s trangression. 


“* Of those for whom the Mediator undertakes there are,” says Mr. 
Gilbert, ‘“‘two classes. Of these classes, the one has sinned in a sense 
in which transgression cannot be justly charged against the other. The 
term sinned, as applied to one of these portions, plainly enough 
means violation of law—a personal failure in duty ; - as referring 
to the other portion, it cannot be extended beyond a negative import 
—that of failure when compared with the standard of perfect 
human nature. An infant, according to this distinction, is indeed said 
to have sinned, but yet not after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. 
Being incapable of the government of law, it cannot have personally 
broken obligation, but still it is without conformity to rule, because its 
powers are not prepared to operate harmoniously. It is an instrument 
of future moral action, but an instrument not in tune. ‘The circum- 
stances which shall hereafter strike the strings will at once disclose their 
want of proper tension, and bring out discordance. It is obvious, that 


the Saviour of these two classes may be so designated in diverse degrees. 
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The one he may save by merely bringing its powers into a just accord- 
ance. He may be their head of influence, without being a sacrifice for 
personal guilt. ‘The other class, before he can consistently undertake 
the restoration of their powers to order, he must save by averting conse- 


quences of whatever kind, which otherwise must ensue upon a personal 
infringement of law.” 


It is not easy to understand what is meant by being a “ head of | 


influence” to babes who are taken out of this world without 
having known either good or evil; or in what consists their “* want 
of conformity to a rule,” which was never promulgated for their 
direction. ‘The restoration to immortality, proclaimed by the 
apostle as the first fruits of the divine mediation, is unquestionably 
available to infants not less than to those who reach mature years. 
Mr. Gilbert makes some remarks not more severe than just on 
St. Augustine, who does not scruple to lay it down for Christian 
doctrine, ‘‘ peccatum originale poenam non tantum damni sed et 
senstis, et quidem ignis zterni, manere.” In this fearful insanity 
he adds, in the words of Leibnitz, he is followed by “ Gregorius 
Ariminensis, Augustineanorum magister, et alii non pauci. Multi 
etiam in Gallia antistites et theologi, qui discessionem a Molina 
facere, et St. Augustino adhewrescere amant, inclinare videntur in 
sententiam magni illius doctoris, infantes, ztate innocentiz ante 
susceptum baptismum mostuos, eterno rogo damnantis.” The Jan- 
senists are well known as abettors of the same repulsive dogma; 
“Nam,” says Leibnitz, “ipsi se pro patris hujus sententia, stare 
plane fortiterque profitentur.” On this subject, which has so 
often proved a stumbling-block to the systematic divine, Gregory 
Nazianzen thought it sufficient to teach that, “ Parvuli nec celesti 
gloria, nec suppliciis a justo judice adficientur, utpote qui, licet 
baptismo non consignati fueyint, improbitate tamen carent.” 
The benign father, in short, unable in accordance with his prin- 
ciples, to procure for the “ little ones” a place in the kingdom of 


heaven, mercifully consigned them to complete annihilation; he | 


was willing that they should suffer the penalty of eternal loss, but 
not of eternal pains. 
The learned and humane author of the Congregational Lecture 
on the Atonement, though all his natural feelings are in favour of 
the opinion that redemption is extended to children and idiots, 
finds himself encumbered with an hypothesis similar to that of 
St. Gregory, without having the advantage of being equally intel- 
ligible and so well defined. He remarks, “ that infants dying be- 
fore personal accountability, require the impartation of a holy 
principle, or what the Scriptures call regeneration, before they 
can be fitted for the heavenly glory, those who believe in the fact 
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of the lapsed condition of human nature must assume.” The 
question then arises :— 


“ Are there any obstructions arising from the moral government of 
God, which would make it derogatory to holiness, to law, or to justice, 
for this to be done for them by the direct interposition of divine in- 
fluence? Would any danger threaten the moral effect of the sanctions 
of law by a favour shown to those who had never personally disobeyed ? 
Perhaps we may obtain some light by considering whether, were they 
otherwise susceptible of it, they could be supposed personally to repent 
or feel remorse on account of a transgression in which they had no 
voluntary share? And further, whether atonement could be required 
where repentance could not? <A distinction is plainly to be taken 
between grounds of humility and those of repentance. We may pro- 
perly be humble on account of condition without crime ; but repentance 
seems necessarily to pre-suppose the existence of criminal choice. ‘These 
are considerations which ought not to be overlooked.” 


The doubts involved in the several questions now put by Mr. 
Gilbert, indicate either a certain want of distinctness as to the 
great object of the Christian Atonement, or an undue deference 
for the principles of a system to which his professional obligations 
may have bound him. If by “the impartation of a holy principle, 
which the Scriptures call regeneration,” he meant the “ inward 
and spiritual grace” conferred in the rite of baptism duly admi- 
nistered, his views must be held to coincide with those of the 
Bishop of Nazianzen, who believed that celestial glory could 
not be attained except by those who had received the divine ordi- 
nance of initiation. If, on the other hand, by using the word 
‘‘ regeneration, he intended to express the indispensable necessity 
of that mysterious change, in the thoughts and feelings of a Chris- 
tian, to which the inappropriate term, “ new birth” is now applied, 
it will be sufficient to observe that such conversion ina mere child 
is altogether inconceivable. ‘The reflection which he himself 
makes on the doctrines of Augustine and his modern followers, is 
but too applicable to the great host of theological writers, who, 
in supporting their creeds, rely more on the authority of men, 
than on the revelations of the sacred word. “They did not, after 
due consideration, believe the things they uttered : it is impossi- 
ble they should; but maintained, unconsciously of the meaning, 
a set of phrases necessary for the defence of their system.” 

We have said that the natural sentiments of Mr. Gilbert are 
amiable and so far orthodox. He regrets that on this subject we 
are taught to accept statements which must damage not a little 
the personal piety of those who think proper to receive them. 


* They implicate fearfully the character of God, and are enough to 
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awaken the distrust, which we see to be on the increase, respecting the 
decisions of theologians, as if they were an insulated class, possessing but 
little in common with other men of those practical principles of moral 
judgment, which both reason and feeling suggest. Sball we wonder 
that some have been tempted to think that the study of theology as a 
system, instead of quickening every amiable sensibility, may, through 
the force of a perverted theory, become the instrument of erasing from 
the mind even the natural notions of justice or equity, and of engaging 
the intellect in the defence of opinions preposterously absurd and im- 
moral. He who can be brought to think that an infant awoke into 
consciousness to-day, may be justly and fittingly transmitted to the pains 
of eternal torment for an act done some thousands of years before it had 
a personal existence, merely because the perpetrator was its ancestor, 
must be wholly perverted in judgment, and can have no symmetrical 
connection of moral ideas. But we must conclade that these partizans 
did not really think so, did not actually contemplate the fact and cor- 
dially credit it: but rather bandied about a set of phrases, which they 
had supposed to be indisssolubly connected with some other important 
points of orthodoxy. I cannot think that any man ever believed the 
doctrine, because the make of the human mind cannot admit of such 


belief; though Ido not suppose these authors to have practised a 
designed deception.” ' 


On this subject, so much darkened by the thick clouds of Calvin- 
ism, our Church has shown her wonted gentleness and moderation, 
With regard to the condition of infants received within the pale of 
the Christian covenant, she entertains the most cheering certainty ; 
whilst as to the future state of all others, she predicates nothing, 
because holy Scripture, her only sure guide, has not vouchsafed 
any revelation. Adopting, with a slight alteration, the words of 
our author, we may remark in the spirit of his mild teaching, “ that 
should the moral government of God be represented as extending 
its legal threatening to those who have not, in the first sin, per- 
sonally violated its demands, the expiation of sin, generally con- 
sidered, including the first sin, meets the case, and thus the 
balance is restored.” According to this view, the two dispensations 
ought always to be studied conjunctively ; the law which involves 
the personally innocent with the designed recovery and ultimate 
removal of the consequence. Both the sin and the expiation, as 
referring to those who in this life never attain to personal agency, 
nor relative considerations, arising out of the complication of a 
system, which includes essentially the succession of generations. 

Every author who writes on that great mystery by which man 
was reconciled unto his Maker, has the choice either of es- 
tablishing the doctrine of Atonement, by a reference to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, or of illustrating the 
theory of redemption by an appeal to the more ordinary princi- 
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ples manifested in the moral government of the world. On the 
former head, the labour of commentators has left nothing unac- 
complished. The learning of the Church, in ancient as well as 
in modern times, has been most successfully employed in the 
critical examination of particular texts; and at the present day, 
accordingly, nothing but misconception of the true bearing of 
this essential tenet, strengthened by the habit of inventing inge- 
nious subterfuges, could resist the evidence on which it rests, 
It is, therefore, chiefly to the second branch of the inquiry that 
Mr. Gilbert directs his reasoning ; endeavouring to diffuse light 
on it ina free and somewhat popular way, and thereby to weaken 
the more plausible objections which are found to disturb the un- 
instructed mind. It is his object, in short, to show that the 
calmest reason has no verdict to pronounce which would contra- 
dict the decisions of the inspired volume, as understood by the 
most competent divines. It is not a critical discussion, but an 
investigation rather of the genius of that scheme of recovery 
which, it is taken for granted, is clearly enough laid down im the 
Bible; turning on the questions, What are the principles on 
which it proc eeds?—What are the objects it is designed to ac- 
complish ?—W hence its necessity ?—And in what respects, though 
purely a matter of revelation, it may nevertheless be shown to be 
in strict accordance with the dictates of enlightened reason? 

In occupying this ground, the lecturer is seen in the company 
of two able men, who, though very different from each other, 
supply to him the principal materials of his system; we mean 
Bishop Butler and Dr. ‘Taylor of Norwich. The profound au- 
thor of the Analogy, in considering the moral administration 
under which mankind are placed in the present world, discovered 
a powerful argument for the doctrine of the Atonement in those 
numerous cases of substitution wherein the good are seen suffer- 
ing on account of the bad, and the innocent for the guilty. He 
shows that the visible government which God exercises over the 
world, is by the instrumentality and mediation of others; and 
hence concludes that there is no sort of objection, from the light 
of nature, against the general notion of a mediator between God 
and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity or as an ap- 
pointment in this dispensation. We find by experience that 
God does appoint mediators to be the instruments of good and 
evil to us; wherefore the objection to this theory must be urged, 
not only against it in that high and peculiar sense in which 
Christ is our mediator, but also : against the notion of a mediator 
in general, or in other words, against what we see and feel every 
day. “ Revelation teaches us that the unknown laws of God's 
more general government, no less than the particular laws by 
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which we experience he governs us at present, are compassionate 
as well as good; and that he hath mercifully provided that there 
should be an interposition to prevent the destruction of human 
kind. God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
son, that whosoever believeth in him—not, to be sure, in a spe- 
culative but in a practical sense—should not perish; gave his 
son in the same way of goodness to the world, as he affords par- 
ticular persons the friendly assistance of their fellow creatures.” 
And this divine Being “interposed in such a manner as was ne- 
cessary and effectual to prevent that execution of justice upon 
sinners, which God had appointed should otherwise be executed 
upon them: or in such manner as to prevent that punishment 
from actually following, which, according to the general laws of 
divine government, must have followed the sins of the world, 
had it not been for suclr interposition,’* 

The point in which Mr. Gilbert comes in contact with the 
ingenious author of the Scripture-Doctrine of the Atonement, is 
that wherein he reasons on the distinction in the Divine Character 
as a parent, and as a sovereign, lawgiver, or magistrate. It had 
been objected that satisfaction to his justice could not be neces- 
sary, because if we repent and reform we must, independently of 
any mediation, be in a fit state for pardon. It was maintained 
that sincere repentance must, in itself, render sinners the objects 
of heavenly mercy ; what need, then, of the atonement of Christ? 
In reply, Dr. Taylor admits that, without doubt, the penitent 
sinner is in the fittest state to receive pardon, and even allows the 
probability that the most benevolent of all Bemgs, whose tender 
mercy is over all his works, will be disposed to forgive those who 
truly repent and turn from their evil ways. “If sin,” says he, 
“can be considered as injurious to him only ina private, personal 
capacity, we may well suppose it would, so considered, immedi- 
ately be pardoned by the same rule of goodness which he has 
prescribed to us in the Gospel (Matthew, v. 44—48 ; Luke, vi. 
27, 28, 36). In private cases where only the offended and 
offender are concerned, offences may be well forgiven simply, 
immediately, and unconditionally.” But God, he proceeds to 
remark, must here be considered in a public capacity, as a magis- 
trate, as the governor of the universe; and sin as the only disor- 
der, mischief, and misery among his subjects, and which therefore 
above all things he must be concerned to prevent and reform. 


“ Now in this view,” he concludes by asking, “ are we sure that a 
simple absolute pardon even of the penitent, is agreeable to rectoral 


* Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed, chapter v. The Appointment of a 
Mediator and Redeemer. 
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goodness and the ends of government, which are the good order and 
happiness of the rational creation? The punishing and pardoning of 
crimes are very important concerns to every government ; and as the one 
ought not to exceed the bounds of justice and equity, so the other ought 
to be granted with caution and prudence. Easy, indiscreet pardons may 
give encouragement to transgression ; and forgiveness lightly attained 
may give a light opinion of wickedness, not only to the offender himself 
but to all his fellow subjects. It is therefore evident that the governor 
who consults the public good, ought to guard and qualify his pardons in 
such manner as not to propagate, but if possible to extirpate, a spirit of 
disorder and rebellion, and to spread a loyal, well-affected temper through- 
out the whole community.” 


On the principles stated or implied in these extracts, the author 
of the Lectures founds his theory of the Atonement. The efficacy 
of our Saviour’s death appears in satisfying the wisdom of God,who, 
as the administrator of his own laws, could not allow the violation 
of them to pass without an expression of his rega/ displeasure. 
Admitting the fact of atonement, says he, the only inference is 
that, as a fact, it must stand connected with official character,— 
“ with that of conservator of law administered for the public 
good.” He further assures us, it is only in the relation which the 
Almighty bears to the intelligent creation, as the supreme moral 
governor, or presiding over general law, that he either requires 
or can accept substituted suffering. Independently of such rela- 
tion as their Lord and Lawgiver, there had, says he, been no 
place for vicarious expiation. A profound respect for the regal 
authority of God must lie at the foundation of a right regard for 
the Christian religion. 

It follows, therefore, that the object contemplated in the suf- 
ferings and death sustained by our blessed Lord, was not only to 
magnify the law and make it honourable, but also, by a great 
example, to effect the prevention of crime. Wherever deliver- 
ance from the effects of disobedience, even upon repentance, is 
deemed expedient, some provision must be made to supply the 
place of punishment: and from this it becomes manifest that 
justice, in the sense of a benevolent regard for the public good, 
must necessarily demand, before forgiveness is proclaimed, a due 
respect for law—respect for it not only in the pardoned but in the 
general mind. It is acknowledged by the author that in this ar- 
gument he assumes the analogy between the divine law and 
human, though the circumstances in which each is exercised are 
extremely diflerent. Human legislation, itis admitted, is not 
pointed against a whole nation of transgressors, but only against 
occasional delinquents ; and therefore its main office is to protect 
the majority who have not violated its enactments, from the violence 
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of the few who are unmindful of the rights of others. But in 
reference to the law of God, on the other hand, we are all in- 
volved in one common condemnation; and since all have sinned, 
there are none entitled to special protection; the preventive ob- 
ject of legislation is superseded ; and the only question now 
remaining is between universal ruin and the total abrogation of 
the violated statutes. In this case the benevolence of the ruler 
would have to consider, not the safety of any who have not failed, 
but simply the moral improvement of those whom he. might think 
proper to save. 

In reply to this objection, urged against the analogy between 
divine and human law, Mr, Gilbert justly remarks there would 
only be some force in it, upon the supposition that the world of 
human beings were absolutely insulated from other parts of the 
intellectual creation; that it existed alone, and were for ever to 
remain separated from every other department of God’s govern- 
ment. ‘* But, by the same authority which announces to us the 
government of God, we are assured of a subsisting connexion 
between the different provinces over which he rules. Creatures 
there are who have never sinned, and who, though holding a dif- 
ferent rank in the scale of being, are yet spectators intensely 
interested in what is transpiring here, where revolt has broken 
out against their glorious King. But, independently of our pre- 
sent intercourse, we, if recovered, are hereafter to make our ap- 
pearance among those other orders of beings; and -the final 
judgment which shall direct that issue, is to be conducted before 
the assembled powers and principalities of other regions. Must 
it not be known, then, upon what terms transgressors come to 
share in immortality and blessedness with those who have kept 
their first estate? Must not also the grounds of that distinction 
which the Judge shall openly establish even among those who, 
as alike guilty, had been included in one common indictment, be 
publicly revealed? By such as believe the Scriptures to come 
from God, it might be imagined that these questions could only 
receive an affirmative reply. Those terms and grounds will cer- 
tainly be known to other intelligences who themselves are under 
the same general obligations which we have violated.—Other 
beings there are alike with us under the laws of God. Shall 
they then be taught that those laws are but of trifling moment? 
Shall their blessedness be put to hazard by a public lesson which 
shall only teach them how far from hopeless may be the state of 
rebels—how easy of access the abode of happiness even to the 
guilty ; and that after having drunk of every inviting cup presented 
to them by temptation, they will only, when the pain shall have 
overbalanced the pleasure, kave to change their minds and to 
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return again to honour and to joy? This were certainly not to 
sustain the power of protective law, but to betray the safety of 
those who should repose a mistaken confidence in its authority.” 

In justice to Mr. Gilbert, it ought to be mentioned that his 
scheme comprehends an inquiry into the following particulars, 
namely, the relation between God and man, regarded 1 not simply as 
the paternal and filial, nor of proprietor and property, but rather of 
governor and governed ; the nature and ground of moral adminis- 
tration in general : some special principles involved in that ad- 
ministr ation ; the functions and béarings of substitution; the 
qualities essential to constitute a valid substitution: the : argument 
in general as applied in a summary of objections and answers ; 
and finally the practical application to which the doctrine must 
naturally lead. 

We have already remarked that the basis of his argument is 
placed on the distinction between the divine attributes considered 
as simply paternal, and as characterizing the functions of a go- 
vernor or judge. It is, in short, as the administrator of his own 
laws that he demands satisfaction for their infringement. As to 
the precise nature of that satisfaction, indeed, the human eye is 
not permitted to extend its vision, nor the most vigorous mind to 
draw any conclusion, But in the pages of the New Testament 
it is rendered perfectly manifest, that mankind are not only de- 
fective when compared with a rule, and therefore under a kind of 
fatherly disapprobation: they are, moreover, under an authority, 
which being offended and despised, will, if they are rescued not by 
a powerful interposition, subject them to a fearful penalty. — It is 
clear that this representation can never comport with the mere 
relation of parent and children. Some analogy there doubtless 
is between parental authority, and that by which laws are enacted 
and executed; but to realize the ideas suggested by the scrip- 
tural account of the divine government, the authority exercised in 
it must be strictly one with the legislative and judicial. Were 
we indeed, it is said, so to speculate upon the duties of the pater- 
nal relation, as to insist that a father, if perfectly wise, will guard 
-himself from the interference of private feeling so completely, as 
to be a stranger to indulgence or relenting tenderness ; that, in 
fact, he will exercise the precise functions of a legislator and 
judge ; the debate were wholly superfluous whether the divine 
government be no other than paternal rule, or that of public law 
and justice. ‘* No sooner, however, is the substitution of the 
word father for that of governor assumed as granted, than all the 
infirmities, if such they be, which are included in our common 
notions of paternal forbearance towards a disobedient son, are 
employed to give weight or plausibility to the argument. Every 
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imaginable appeal to human sympathy, to the sensibility of a 
pareut’s heart, is incessantly urged to weaken the force of infer- 
ences deduced from law, from justice, and from considerations 
of public safety. Immediately the sophistical device involved in 
substituting the one term for the other, becomes so obvious as to 
strike even the least discerning mind. In truth it admits not of 
any doubt that the Scriptures, ‘when they refer to Divine claims, 
speak the language not of fatherly admonition merely, but of 
positive law, 

The author is very successful in exposing the absurd unscrip- 
tural reasoning of those—“ philosophical opponents” he is 
pleased to call them—who reject this capital article of the 
common faith of the Christian world. Though not remarkable 
for their zeal in promoting Christianity itself, they cannot cer- 
tainly be accused of tardiness in furthering the advancement of 
their own opinions, In subverting the established judgments of 
mankind, on questions the most deeply interesting, or rather in 
denuding divine revelation of any important meaning, their pro- 
gress, he observes, has been rapid beyond example, “* Could 
we conceive of a person, totally ignorant of the mysteries of their 
art, and of the successive steps of demolition taken by it, but yet 
well acquainted with the Scriptures, to have placed before him 
the whole result at once ; how must he, as he surveyed the lonely 
fragment left unimpaired, stand amazed at the miracle, incapable 
of at all conjecturing by what desolating power, tbe sacred 
structure of his faith and hope could have been laid in ruins,” 
Dr. Smith, for example, one of the philosophers to whom Mr. 
Gilbert seems to refer, says, ‘‘ Why do we, Unitarians, not be- 
lieving in the common notion concerning it, call Jesus Christ our 
Saviour? Our teacher, divinely inspired ‘he certainly was; but 
does not Saviour imply something more? And is not our usin 
the term as we do, implying an acquiescence in the abominable 
doctrine of a sacrifice for our sins—a doctrine the source of so 
much impiety in the world.” 

Agreeably to the Unitarian hypothesis, indeed, instruction and 
salvation are synonymous expressions; and the Lord Jesus is 
said to have saved us, merely because he supplied the knowledge 
of God’s will, accompanied with certain inducements to prevail 
upon us to obey it, But it is justly stated, in reply to this ex- 
tremely narrow view of the Christian religion, that where a real 
law is supposed, punishments actually denounced and suspended 


over us, our Deliverer, whatever he may do besides, must not 


omit to rescue us from the legal sentence. ‘To be really our 
Saviour, he must save us from the evils threatened by the law- 
giver at whose tribunal we must all appear. The main objection 
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urged by the Anti-satisfactionists against the -doctrine of the 
Atonement, as commonly received, respects the fact necessarily 
implied in it, of the innocent suffering for the guilty. But this 
objection, it is manifest, cannot be altogether removed even by 
the most liberal assumptions of the Socinian school. 'T hey 

readily acknowledge that Jesus Christ, who was holy, iilies 
separate from sinners, who did no sin, in whose lips was no guile, 
in whom the Great Father of the universe was well pleased, had 
administered to him a cup of suffering; that he laid down his life 
as a good shepherd for the sheep, and that because he had re- 
ceived this commandment from the Father ; and that it was in order 
to give his life a ransom for many that he came into this world. 
Here then we have an innocent being, the only one that the his- 
tory of the world presents to us, subjected to severe suffering ; 

and who, says Dr. Priestley, ‘* exhibited an example of entire 
submission in a scene of the greatest distress to which, it is pro- 
bable, human nature was ever r subjected—I mean in his agony in 
the garden, when his soul was exceedingly sorrowful, even unto 
death.” By all, therefore, who receive the Scriptures as sub- 
stantially authoritative, it is granted that in some way it was for 
the “ benefit of others,” not for his personal advantage, that sor- 
row, distress, anguish, and even death, were laid upon him, = In 
the moral administration of this world, under the eye of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence, we have an instance, account for it as 
we may, of the innocent suffering that others, who are not inno- 
cent, may be saved from perishing. 

On this great fact two very different hypotheses have been 
raised; the one of which restricts the operation of the Saviour’s 
suflerings to a kind of persuasive effect, to be wrought on the 
minds of his followers, by confirming to them his testimony in 
support of truth, and by presenting to them a very striking ex- 
ample of submission. The other theory, besides the objects now 
stated, assigns to the sufferings of the adorable victim another 
and a much more momentous one—that, namely, of distinctly 
recognising the guilt of those for whom he endured such pains; 
of displaying the divine displeasure at sin while the sinners are 
pardoned ; and of thereby magnifying the justice of God even 
while he justifies the ungodly. ‘The author is therefore perfectly 
entitled to maintain ‘that the ideas of moral substitution, or of 
vicarious suffering, notwithstanding the dislike of these expres- 
sions entertained by some persons, are as truly included in the 
circumstances, mutually admitted, on the one hypothesis as on 
the other, As truly we say, not as extensively; but in consider- 
ing the justice of such substitution, the extent is of no moment. 
If to introduce the principle of exchange in moral administration 
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be in itself not at all unjust, the extension of that principle is as 
little unjust. In both the supposed cases we have alike real 
substitution—indisputable vicariousness in sustaining evil. For 
what can substitution be conceived to import, if the undeserved 
suffering of one, enjoined and endured to prevent the sufferings 
of others, be not rightly designated by it? What else can be 
meant by vicariousness! Let the effect be produced in what 
way soever, We cannot imagine on what principle those sufferings 
will really operate to cut off suffering, and that exclusively of 
personal benefit to the sufferer, should not be regarded as in so 
far truly vicarious.” . 

In this manner Mr, Gilbert shows satisfactorily that the doc- 
trine, in whatever other respects it may seem liable to objection, 
is not chargeable with any specific difficulty on the ground of vi- 
carious interposition. In vain, as he asserts, have its opponeuts 
had recourse to ingenuity; they cannot clear their own hypothe- 
sis from the very consequences which they wish to fasten on the 
one they labour to impugn. No generalizing of expression, no 
vague abstractions, no loose and ambiguous forms of speech can 
prevent the discerning mind from having a palpable perception of 
the truth, however mysterious, that substitution is part of the 
scheme of that moral government under which we live ; a scheme 
which, without question, includes essentially the sufferings of one 
who was innocent for the relief and benefit of others who are 
guilty. 

It is admitted by all men that, in a certain modified sense, the 
principle of substituted suffering pervades the whole of the divine 
administration in this world. As an example of this, are men- 
tioned the self-denial, the opposition, the calumnies, and perse- 
cution to which the good in all ages have exposed themselves, in 
order to reclaim the vicious, to relieve the miserable or to rescue 
the oppressed. Why has it been required of the disciples of Christ 
that, at the cost of labour, danger in a thousand forms, and even 
at the expense of life itself, they should attempt the spiritual im- 
provement of mankind? Was it not in this sense expected from 
them that they should fill up the remainder of the sufferings, ap- 
pointed by their Master, for his body’s sake, even for his church ¢ 
‘‘ Now,” observes Mr. Gilbert, “ it is by availing themselves of this 
very fact, so commonly recognised in human life, that our opponents 
have partially succeeded in inducing, if not a persuasion, yet a 
sort of feeling, that their own views of the suffering and death of 
Christ involve much less than ours an apparent imputation on 
the justice of God. By loosely characterizing them as sufferings 
for the benefit of others, they merge the fact amongst the common 
associations of mankind. We are familiar with instances of 
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benevolent self-sacrifice to procure for others some great good, 
as well as with duties having been prescribed, which must in- 
clude renunciation of ease and personal comfort solely for other 
people’s advantage. Familiarity prevents the ordinary class of 
thinkers from looking into the principle upon which such acts 
proceed. They do not see that the usual notions of justice, the 
very notions appealed to in the question of atonement, are impli- 
cated here.” 

Connected with the history and study of theological tenet, it 
is very instructive to observe how far and how rapidly the modern 
Unitarians have deviated from the doctrines of those whom they 
are willing to acknowledge as the patriarchs of their sect. Dr. 
Taylor, for example, when considering the important question 
‘* wherein the virtue of Christ’s death consists,” admits that the 
granting remission of sin and the other blessings of the Gospel, 
through the blood of Christ, has a strong and direct tendency to 
our sanctification, and to render us penitent and obedient. 
Associated with this effect he acknowledges that it is im itself 
highly pleasing to God to whom it was offered; that in the 
nature of things, it is the properest ground of the remission of sin 
and of eternal redemption, because it is the properest method 
to discountenance sin, to lead men to repentance, and to engage 
them to duty and obedience ; and thus, he adds, the “ mean will 
in itself be just and fit, and every way suitable to the end—our re- 
demption from sin to God, and so perfectly worthy of his goodness 
and wisdom,” =“ ‘Then I shall see a magnificent reason why the 
redemption by Christ is so much extolled, and his blood and cross 
are so much celebrated in the Apostolic writings; and must be 
constrained to acknowledge that it is highly expedient that our 
faith, or the attention of our minds, should be directed to the b/ood 
of Chris in all our approaches to God, as the most acceptable 
way to him, because the most effectual to purify and ennoble our 
spirits. Lastly, 1 shall then rest fully convinced, that though the 
penitent are in the fittest state to receive pardon, and though 
God, of his own goodness, is readily disposed to grant it, yet it 
is very proper that it should be consigned to them in this way ; 
because this is the properest way to affect the mind with the 
malignity of sin, and the excellence and necessity of true holiness ; 
to show wherein it consists and to excite to the practice of it, 
which is the only way to qualify us for eternal life.’—‘* And, 
whoever attentively fixes his thoughts upon the death of Christ 
must there see in the strongest light how odious and detestable 
all sin is to God; how absolutely inconsistent with our own ex- 
cellence and happiness; how dreadfully pernicious in its conse- 
quences, when the infinite wisdom of God judged nothing less 
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than the sacrifice of his well-beloved and only begotten Son, that 
great, that glorious and most excellent personage, a proper mean 
to deliver us both from the guilt and from the power of it.”— 
“The sufferings and death of Christ very wonderfully declare the 
love of God and the Redeemer to mankind. What a prodigious 
value hath the Father and Lord of the universe set upon the 
human nature! How dear to him is our life and welfare when 
he spared not his only-begotten Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, to redeem us from iniquity, and to refine our minds into 
heavenly worth and purity; and hath now invested him with won- 
derful dominion, on purpose that he may overrule all things for 
our good, may raise us from the dead, and put us in possession of 
glory, honour, and immortality,”* 

We have given this extract from an author, whose opinions, 
though always ingenious, are frequently far from orthodox, not 
with the view of strengthening any position for the defence of the 
Atonement, but solely with the intention of showing to what ex- 
tent many of those who symbolize with him in his general doc- 
trines, have departed from the solemn reverential tone in which he 
treated the essential article of redemption by the blood of Christ. 

The feelings of mankind have been unfortunately enlisted 
against this important section of the Christian creed, by eloquent 
declamations on the benevolence of Deity as contrasted with the 
more popular notions on the Atonement, which have on some 
occasions been so explained as to exhibit: the divine Father 
burning with personal wrath, as receiving appeasement, and as 
becoming placable only by the sufferings of his Son in our behalf. 
It cannot be necessary to state that the wrath, the vengeance, and 
even the fury attributed in Scripture to the great God are nothing 
more than impressive figures, which denote, not the feelings of a 
person, but the attributes of offended law. So, it’ is remarked, 
may an earthly prince, even when his bosom is heaving with the 
emotions of pity, be yet the minister of God to execute wrath, the 
stern awards of public justice. 

It is well observed, that as vicarious suffering can have no 
relation to personal revenge, so neither can it possibly be re- 
garded as an exchange addressed to personal gratification. Figu- 
ratively, indeed, and with much force in one view of its operation, 

it is described as a price—a ‘price of inestimable value—for we 
| were redeemed by the precious blood of Christ. But, it is added, 
Wwe must entirely divest our minds of every idea of its having the 
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* The Scripture-Doctrine of Atonement examined; first, in relation to Jewish 
sacrifices; and then to the sacrifice of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
108—113. 
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formal character of an equivalent presented to an individual as a 
reparation for personal loss, or to buy the exercise of his clemency. 
‘This were to suppose a simple delight in the suffering of another, 
the most malignant of dispositions that can be imagined. Hor- 
rible, indeed, were it for a being to be capable of receiving com- 
pensation for an injury, in the mere delight arising either from 
inflicting or from witnessing undeserved agony. “ ‘To be vindic- 
tive,” says Mr. Gilbert, “ is sufficiently unamiable ; most detest- 
able to be by nature cruel. Far be this from Him whose name 
is Love, and whose tender mercies are over all his works; and as 
far be it from us to impute to the Father a personal pleasure in 
putting his Son to grief;—pleasure, for the sake of which, as the 
price of our deliverance, he sells his pardons. In this sense, to 
describe Atonement as a ransom, were to represent it as an offer- 
ing to malignity—a sacrifice to Moloch. It were to associate the 
Christian Divinity with the dreadful gods of Paganism, and a 
Christian worshipper with those who, by deifying malignity, have 
introduced the worst abominations of the Heathen. Incautious 
as is the language, we grieve to say, not unfrequently employed, 
yet to impute this notion to any advocate of Christian truth, can- 
not but be atrocious.” 

The incautious language condemned by this author is not con- 
fined to one class of writers, and may be found in works ema- 
nating from the school of Crellius, as well as from that of Calvin, 
The latter divine, in expounding the “ descent into hell,” repre- 
sents our Saviour as suffering on the cross all the pains of the 
damned ; on which account alone he is said to have gone down 
to the place of torment. He maintained, says Bishop Pearson, 
that the soul of Christ did really and truly suffer all those pains 
which are due unto the damned ; that whatsoever is threatened by 
the law unto them which depart this life in their sins and under 
the wrath of God, was fully undertaken and borne by Christ; 
that he died a true and natural death—the death of Gehenna, and 
that this dying the death of Gehenna was the descending into hell ; 
that those who are now saved by virtue of his death should other- 
wise have endured the same torments in hell which now the 
damned do and shall endure ; but that he being their surety, did 
himself suffer the same for them, even all the torments which we 
should have felt, and the damned shall. “ Si Christus ad inferos 
descendisse dicitur, nihil mirum est cum eam mortem pertulerit 
que ab irato Deo infligitur—cum diros in animé cruciatus 
damnati et perditi hominis pertulerit.”* 


Viewing the Atonement in this light, Stockell reasoned not 


* Institut, lib, 11, c. 16. 
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illogically when he arrived at the horrible conclusion, that “ in 
a strict and proper sense the intinite God doth not forgive sin; 
for it is readily granted by all who are sound in the faith that 
Jesus Christ hath paid full satisfaction to Divine justice for all 
sin, and hath fully paid the debts of his Church. And if Christ 
hath satisfied the justice of God for all the sins of his people, 
how then can it justly, or with propriety of speech, be said that 
God pardoneth our sins and transgressions? Sure am | that debt 
can never be forgiven which is paid.” In the volumes of Flavel, 
Watts, and even Beveridge, many expressions may be detected, 
not only extremely offensive to good taste, but also glaringly in- 
consistent with the attributes of the Almighty, and, of course, 
with sound theological principle. ‘The late Mr. Scott, too, in 
his Essay on the Merits and Atonement of Christ, will be found 
to have indulged in the use of language which is not altogether 
free from the objections just mentioned. For instance, when 
describing the typical sacrifices of the ancient law, he remarks 
that certain parts of the animal were burned on the altar with the 
fire which came immediately from heaven, both at the opening of 
the tabernacle worship, and afterwards at the consecration of 
Solomon’s temple. ‘ Now,” says he, ‘* who can help perceiving 


that this fire represented the avenging justice of God (who is a _ 


consuming fire) and that when it consumed the harmless, un- 
blemished, victim, whilst the guilty offerer escaped, it aptly pre- 
figured the way of a sinner’s salvation.” , : 

Dr. Whitley, to whose volume we rather tardily refer, quotes 
from Professor Lee’s “ Persian Controversies,” the answer of a 
Mahometan doctor to the arguments of the Rev. H. Martin in 
defence of the Atonement. “ Allowing,” says Mirza Mohammed 
Ruza, “ that God is a just judge, and supposing that some crime 
has been committed against Him, what difficulty can there be m 
supposing Him to forego his right of inflicting punishment, espe- 
cially when reparation and repentance have been offered? ‘The 
divine justice and government by no means make it necessary that 
every sin or improper action should receive due punishment. It 
is unreasonable and unjust to suppose that the sufferings of one 
person can be accepted for the sins of another; and it is incon- 
sistent with the character of the Deity to inflict the punishment 
due to the crimes of men on the righteous person of Christ.” 

Every reader will perceive that the difficulties which impeded 
the path of this Mussulman to the belief and reception of the 
Gospel, were occasioned in a great measure by the infelicitous 
style used by too many writers, in their attempts to explain the 
mystery of redemption. ‘Their views and statements of the Doc- 
trine of Atonement having been derived from the Old rather than 
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from the New Testament; more from the forms and observances 
of the Law than from the ordinances and declarations of the 
Gospel ; can we wonder, says Dr. Whitley, if they partake of the 
pec culiar spirit of that law of elements and bondage from which 
they are taken, and, if like it, they are sometimes confined, super- 
ficial, and defective? The sentiment of Richard Baxter illu- 
mines the subject with a more genial light. Christ, says he, 
made no real change in God by his reconciliation; but by his 
sacrifice and merits and intercession he made it a thing just and 
meet for God to forgive and save us, notwithstanding all our 
guilt, all his holiness, justice and truth: and this, without any 
change in God—God’s love of benevolence goeth before his 
love of complacency, though the change be in the object only. 
Whatever, therefore, is agreeable unto the Jaw of love is good 
and right; and whatever is opposed to it is evil or wrong. Of 
this omnipotent and eternal law, as Hooker remarks, no less can 
be acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God; her 
voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempt from her power. Both angels and men, and crea- 
tures of what condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy. 

We have said that the leading principles of Mr, Gilbert’s 
hypothesis on the redemption of the world, may be found in 
Butler aud ‘Taylor; and we make this assertion without any 
invidious intention, or the slightest desire to lessen the merit of 
his ingenious reasoning and eloquent declamation. He endeavours, 
in short, to prove that vicarious suffering enters deeply into the 
present system of the moral administration under which human 
beings are placed, and, more especially, that this suffering is 
entirely free from vindictive feeling on the part of the Great 
Governor of the world. Mercy is everywhere combined with jus- 
tice ; and no pain is inflicted but with the view of producing recon- 
ciliation to the ofended law, peace of conscience to the penitent, 
and eternal happiness to all who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for the reward of their Christian profession. Viewed 
in this light, we highly approve the conclusions to which in these 
lectures the mind of their accomplished author has been conducted, 
Were his language a little more simple, we should be inclined to 
place him in an elevated niche of that temple, if any such there be, 
which poets have consecrated to theological fame, and to expect 
from him, at a future period, something more lasting than the 
fruits of this prescribed task. 

Dr. Whitley's object is different, and perhaps more ambitious. 
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He aspires not so much to teach the ignorant as to reprove the 
learned; not so much to arrange and digest what others have 
done, as to show what they have left undone. Despising the 
paltry crops which have been produced by all former methods of 
cultivation, he proposes to break up new ground and to adopt 
an improved method of husbandry. ‘The light in which men 
have hitherto walked, is denounced by him as the most deceitful, 
if not the most palpable darkness; and he accordingly raises his 
eyes to the day-star on high, whose beams have till now descended 
in vain, and of which the invigorating warmth has been rather 
repelled than invited to the hearts of men. Referring to the 
learned and elaborate treatises of Grotius de ite ass of 
Stillingfleet on the same subject, of Balguy on Redemption, 
Outram and many others, he acknowledges that they are justly 
entitled to our thanks’ and respect, but adds, they must be 
deemed greatly defective, if not regretted as failures. ‘ Arch- 
bishop Magee, having adopted the general views and system of 
the writers who preceded him, has followed the usual track and 
train of exposition and of reasoning with those learned advocates 
and assertors of the doctrine already mentioned, so as to form 
little, if any, exception to the general scope and import of these re- 
marks. His volumes on the Atonement seem to have been designed 
and composed to answer opponents rather than teach the doctrine 
itself; to baffle and to silence theists and infidels, rather than to 
develope and manifest the truth. The cardinal and the capital 
error and defect is in all, almost invariably and universally the 
same: they fail for the most part in appreciating the greatness 
and profoundness of the Atonement itself—the true nature of sin 


and of its remedy—the excess of man’s depravity and of God’s . 


mercy—of our ruin and our recovery through Christ; in evincing 
the moral reasons and necessity, the spiritual benefits and efficacy, 
of the death and sacrifice of the God-man ; in which respects the 
light and guidance of the New Testament have not in general 
been carefully followed ; its truths justly weighed ; its forms and 
institutions carefully examined and applied.” 

Dr. Whitley is unquestionably entitled to the “ thanks and re- 
spect” which he is willing to bestow upon his predecessors, but 
we should deceive those who rely upon his zeal, did we represent 
his work as a faultless production, or praise it either for good taste 
or cogent reasoning. fie heart is devoted to the cause he pleads, 
but his head is rather a treacherous ally to the warmth of his feel- 
ings; and hence, while he passes severe strictures on the a 
of nearly all who have trodden the same path before him, he fails 
not to expose his own conclusions to animadversions not less sharp, 
and perhaps more justly merited. 
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Art. X.—Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism, 
By John Henry Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College, and 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 
Parker, Oxford. 1833. 


Wir regard to this work we have committed a misdemeanor of 
which reviewers, perhaps, are not often guilty. It has appeared 
late in the quarter ; and we have been so engaged in reading it, that 
we have left ourselves very little time for elaborate criticism before 
our remarks must go to the press. We feel indeed that it is not 
a volume of which it is right to dispose by a cursory and per- 
functory discharge of our office ; ; but we feel also, that our 
readers will thank us for a rapid and inadequate sketch, if it 
shall only lead them, as we hope it will, to a regular and atten- 
tive perusal of the publication for themselves. 

In consists of fourteen “ Lectures on the Prophetical Office 
of the Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Pro- 
testantism.” Mr. Newman says in an “ Advertisement,” 


“ The following volume has grown out of parochial lectures delivered 
on week-days, and, had its limits admitted, would have embraced the 
sacerdotal as well as the prophetical office of the Church. Great por- 
tions of a correspondence which the writer commenced with a learned 
and zealous member of the Gallican Church are also incorporated in it. 

“To prevent misconception as to the meaning of the title-page, he 
would observe, that by Popular Protestantism he only wishes to desig- 
nate that generalized idea of religion, now in repute, which merges all 
differences of faith and principle between Protestants as minor matters, 
as if the larger denominations among us agreed with us in essentials, 
and differed only in the accidents of form, ritual, government, or usage. 
Viewed politically, Protestantism is at this day the rallying point of all 
that is loyal and high-minded in the nation ; but political considerations 
do not enter into the scope of his work.’—pp. v. vi. 


He adds in the “ Introduction,” 


“The following lectures, as far as in their very form goes, are chiefly 
written against Romanism, though their main object is not controversy 
but edification. 

“Their main object is to furnish an approximation in one or two 
points towards a correct theory of the duties and office of the Church 
Catholic. Popular Protestantism does not attempt it at all, it abandons 
the subject altogether: Romanism supplies a doctrine, but, as we con- 
ponte, an untrue one. The question is, what is that sound and just 

exposition of this article of faith which holds together, or is consistent 
in theory, and is justified by the history of the dispensation which is 
neither Protestant nor Roman, but proceeds according to that Via 
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Media, which, as in other things, so here is the appropriate path for 
sons of the English Church to walk in? What is the nearest approxi- 


mation to that primitive truth which Ignatius and Polycarp enjoyed, and 
which the nineteenth century has lost ? 


“This is the problem which demands serious consideration at this 


day, and some detached portions of which will be considered in the fol- 
lowing lectures.” —pp. 8, 9. 


Such is, in brief, the design of the production—a production of 
a nature which was urgently required in the existing state of our 
ecclesiastical establishment. Of the execution it is impossible 
not to speak in terms of the highest panegyric. Replete with 
thought, replete with erudition, replete with devout and solemn 
feeling, it is destined, we believe, to exercise a permanent influ- 
ence upon the tone of English divinity. On the argumentative 
and speculative parts, there will, of course, be differences of opi- 
nion; but all competent judges will agree, that, as a specimen of 
historical theology,our generation has seen but few things equal 
to it. These lectures, in fact, are the most complete and ma- 
tured development, the most elaborate and harmonized exposi- 
tion, as far as their subject-matter extends, of the principles 
advocated by Mr. Newman and his friends, which has been hi- 
therto put forth. The system may be here viewed connectedly, 
with more unity as a whole, more consistency and cohesion of 
the several portions. And while the work, in comparison, even 
with Mr. Tennent former publications, displays more depth 
and breadth of knowledge, more richness and fulness of reflec- 
tion, it has also, we think, the advantage of more precaution and 
wariness of expression. At the same time we never met with 
any writer so little of the mere dialectician, the mere sophist. 
We see in every page the earnest and single-eyed desire not to 
catch favour, but to attain truth, Hence, unless a man endeavours 
to enter into the general spirit of Mr. Newman’s doctrines, he 
may still sometimes stumble and take fright at particular sen- 
tences and phrases ; but, if he does honestly consult the entire 
tenor of the volume, he will find its author quite justified in al- 
leging ‘that he has endeavoured in all important points of doc- 
trine to guide himself by our standard divines, and, had space 
admitted, would have selected passages from their writings in 
evidence of it. This is almost a duty on the part of every author 
who professes not to strike out new theories, but to build up and 
fortify what has been committed to us.” | 

Among the topics which are here treated in a manner worthy 
of their importance—and we can hardly say more—are the 
nature and ground of Roman and Protestant errors—the inde- 
fectibility of the Church Catholic—the essentials of the Gospel— 
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Scripture as the record of faith, as the record of our Lord's 
teaching, and as the document of proof in the early Church—the 
Fortunes of the Church past and present. ‘The bare enumeration 
is sufficient to awaken a lively interest in the mind of every 
Churchman, who is alive to the value of sound religion, and at 
all aware of the various dangers which beset it. Leaving, how- 
ever, these weighty matters for the present—since we know that 
the condition of the Church and the opposite influences which 
‘; are actively at work within it and around it, must very soon bring 
us back to their consideration, and to Mr. Newman’s labours in 
connexion with them—we shall now chiefly confine ourselves to 
the three lectures, towards the middle of the volume, on the 
‘Use and Abuse of Private Judgment.” 

Our reason is, partly that this is the point on which the most 
formidable exceptions may be taken to Mr. Newman’s statements, 
and partly that it seems to us the key to his whole position. 

The difficulty by which we are met on the very threshold of 
such a subject is the deficiency of language; and the misfortune 
is, that this deficiency is greatest and most conspicuous just in 
proportion as we venture upon the niceties of metaphysical dis- 
quisition, or attempt an analysis of the faculties and operations 
of the human mind. Here philosophical language can_ hardly 
attain precision; while the use of popular language—for loose- 
hess appears to be one element of popularity—throws new im- 
pediments in the way, and prevents us more and more from 
being exact. Hence arises alabyrinthine and almost inextricable 
uncertainty and confusion. ‘The candid and dispassionate in- 
quirer feels the extreme inconvenience at every step which he 
takes; the disingenuous logomachist takes advantage of the ambi- 
guity, and finds his interest in increasing it. ‘The one regrets, 
the other rejoices, that the signs by which his ideas are to be 
represented are so often arbitrary and capricious. Terms remain 
unsettled ; men use the same word in three or four senses; vir- 
tually, therefore, they use three or four words, and, in fact, speak 
of three or four things ;—the mischief, of course, being, that they 
perpetually interchange the several meanings, and speak of the 
different things as one and the same. ‘The consequence is, that 
since controversy turns In most cases upon some general and 
leading term, it may be carried on ad infinitum, as if in two pa- 
rallel lines; and men may wrangle for ever without ever ap- 
proaching by a hair’s breadth the termination of their dispute ; 
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(oa terms, and both wrong according to their opponent's. 
eS $i Now, few terms, we believe, in the whole compass of the 


English tongue have been more equivocally employed than judg- 
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ment—private judgment—the right of private judgment; and 
Mr. Newman, perhaps, has not altogether escaped fom the en- 
tanglement so produced. Judgment is made to mean sometimes 
the faculty, sometimes the act, sometimes the result. It is made 
to mean sometimes the immediate opinion which a man takes up, 
rashly perhaps and precipitately, and in opposition to external 
evidence or authority; at other times, the final conclusion to 
which a man comes, when he has weighed and compared his ori- 
ginal opinion with that external evidence or authority. Private 
judgment is made to mean sometimes the process through which 
the individual mind works, or the decision at which it arrives by 
virtue of the exercise of its proper functions ; at other times, it is 
inade to mean the perhaps obstinate and presumptuous determi- 
nation of a single person as opposed to the almost universal con- 
sent of mankind at large. The right of private judgment is 
made to mean sometimes the general and abstract right; at other 
times a particular right as asserted under some particular circum- 
stances, and on some particular occasion, But it is obvious that 
distinct things are implied under these several meanings; it is 
obvious that the same affirmations cannot be predicated of them 
all; that private judgment, for instance, may be in one sense 
quite legitimate and quite indispensable—in the other sense, most 
arrogant and most mischievous , that the right of private judg- 
ment in one sense cannot be denied—in the other, even if vin- 
dicated, cannot wisely or fitly be exerted. < 

Hence, however, as we have already observed, there are taken 
two separate lines of argument which hardly touch each other in 
any one point. ‘Two parties contend fiercely for their respective 
dogmas; while we, for our part, might agree with both; and only 
desire to blend their sentiments together, and melt them into an 
amicable fusion. 

Thus one party goes more upon abstract considerations, and 
may be said to regard only the correct use of private judgment. 
This party insists therefore upon it as the noblest and most august 
portion of our mental inheritance ; it declares broadly and openly 
the indefeasible and inalienable right of private judgment. Nay, 
it does more ; it insists that private judgment 1s not a matter of 
choice, or merely a matter even of right, but that it 1s an inherent 
and necessary condition of our intellectual and moral being; that 
aman must exercise his private judgment, unless he chooses to - 
reduce himself to the level of a brute, unless he consents to the 
complete prostration and inanition of his mental powers, to the 
utter abandonment of reason, and oftentimes of conscience; that 
others may guide his judgment, or alter his judgment, but that 
he must judge; that, whatever he may say, or whatever he may 
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pretend, he must judge for himself; for that in judging, as in 
every other intellectual operation, he must employ his own facul- 
ties, and cannot employ the faculties of other men; moreover, 
that he may maintain, practically as well as theoretically, the ge- 
neral right of private judgment, without choosing or wishing to 
exercise it in any particular case and on every minute detail; but 
that, nevertheless, the particular relinquishment of private judg- 
ment is the result of its general and antecedent exercise; as, for 
example, he may take for granted many among the doctrinal 
verities of Scripture, because he has previously assured himself 
on his own judgment of its inspiration and infallibility; and, 
again, that he may sometimes concede his individual predilec- 
tions, but that, nevertheless, even where he submits, he judges, for 
he decides on his own judgment that submission is due ; and 
therefore he is still to himself the sovereign and ultimate arbiter, 
holding that judicial control, without which he could not be a re- 
sponsible agent in the sight of God or man. 

We do not see, when they are thus stated, what can be well 
“he against this set of propositions. 

he other party looks to the particular erercise of private 

judgment on every occasion, whether proper or improper; and 
intends by the thing itself mere personal taste, it may be a vague 
presumption, or a crooked bias, the mere fancy or opinion of 
the individual, engrossed perhaps in his own speculations, and’ 
regardless of authority however sacred and testimony however 
accumulated. But this private judgment, it is argued, is not to be 
allowed. It rebels against Scripture ; for the doctrines of inspired 
Scripture are not to be tried at the tribunal of man’s erring judg- 
ment. It rebels against God’s designs and man’s welfare. he be 
tokens an understanding at once narrow and proud ; it inputs 
a disloyal and suspicious temper, incapable of faith, ‘incapable of 
generous reliance, incapable of giving that confidence which it 
feels itself unworthy to inspire. A man ts not authorized, in a blind 
and headlong self-conceit, to set his individual imaginations against 
the concurrent evidence of antiquity, and the consentaneous belief | 
of the wise and good in all ages. | | 

Our suffrage must be given as before. We do not see, when 
they are thus stated, what can be well urged against this set of 
propositions, 

In fact, both arguments are tenable, both, too, are reconciteable’ : 
but it is vain to hope that any agreement can take place, so long” 
as men will set out from different starting-places, and reason on 


different grounds, and regard a subject from different and exclu- 
sive points of view. 


These preliminary remarks may help, we trust, to clear up. 
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some perplexities, and afford a clue through the mazes of some 
vexatious disputations, Let us now proceed with Mr. Newman, 
who, be it remembered, uses the term private judgment more fre-. 
quently in the bad than in the good sense; and, for the most part, 
considers it in the light of individual fancy and self-relying specu- 
lation. He opens his fifth lecture with a definition, which refers 
of course, merely to private judgment in matters of evangelical 


theology; for, otherwise, the words which we have marked in 
italics would vitiate by confining it. 


“ By the right of private judgment in matters of religious belief and 
practice, is meant the prerogative, considered to belong to each indivi- 
dual Christian, of ascertaining and deciding for himself from Scripture 
what ts Gospel truth, and what is not. This is the principle maintained 
in theory, as a sort of sacred possession or palladium, by the Protestant-' 
ism of this day. Romanism, .as is equally clear, takes the opposite ex- 
treme, and maintains that nothing is left to individual judgment; that is, 
that there is no subject in religious faith and conduct on which the 
Church may not pronounce a decision, such as to supersede the private 
aa and compel the assent, of every one of her members, The 

nglish Church takes a middle course between these two. It considers 
that on certain definite subjects private judgment upon the text of Scrip- 
ture has been superseded, but not by the mere authoritative sentence of 
the Church, but by its historical testimony delivered down from the 
Apostles’ time. To these subjects nothing more can be added, unless, 
indeed, new records of primitive Christianity, or new uninterrupted tra-. 
ditions of its teaching were discoverable.’—pp. 152, 153. 


Again, he says— 


“<T must not quit the subject of private judgment, without some re- 
marks on the popular view of it, which is as follows,—that every Chris- 
tian has the right of making up his mind for himself what he is to be- 
lieve, from personal and private study of the Scriptures. This, I suppose, 
is the fairest account to give of it; though sometimes we judgment 
is considered rather as the necessary duty than the privilege of the Chris- 
tian, and a slur is cast upon hereditary religion, as worthless or absurd ; 
and much js said in praise of independence of mind, free inquiry, the re- 
solution to judge for ourselves, and the enlightened and spiritual temper 
which these things are supposed to produce. But this notion is so very 
preposterous, there is something so very strange and wild in maintaining 
that every individual Christian, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
young and old, in order to have an intelligent faith, must have formally 
examined, deliberated, and passed sentence upon the meaning of Scrip- 
ture for himself, and that in the highest and most delicate and myste- 
rious matters of faith, that I am unable either to discuss or even to im-- 
pute such an opinion to another, in spite of the large and startling decla- 
tations which men make on the subject. Rather let us consider what is 
called the right of private judgment ; by which is meant, not that all 
must, but that all may search Scripture, and determine or prove their. 
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creed from it: that is, provided they are duly qualified, for I sup 
this is always implied, though persons may differ what the qualifications 
are. And with this limitation, | should be as willing as the most zealous 
Protestant to allow the principle of private judgmeut in the abstract ; and 
it is something to agree with opponents even in an abstract principle. 
** At the same time, to speak correctly, there seems a still more ad- 
visable mode of speaking of private judgment, than either of those which 
have been mentioned. It is neither the duty of all Christians, nor the 


right of all who are qualified, but the duty of all who are qualified.” — 
pp- 173, 174. 


We cite some other extracts of considerable length, in order 


that Mr, Newman’s views may be thoroughly understood and ex- 
empted from misconstruction, 


“ The means which are given us to form our judgment by, exclusively 
of such as are supernatural, which do not enter into consideration, are 
various, partly internal, partly external. The internal means of judging 
are common sense, natural perception of right and wrong, the affections, 
the imagination, reason, and the like. ‘The external are such as Scrip- 
ture, the existing Church, Tradition, Catholicity, Learning, Antiquity, 
and the National Faith. Popular Protestantism would deprive us of all 
these external means, except the text of Holy Scripture ; as if, I sup- 
pose, upon the antecedent notion that, when God speaks by inspiration, 
all other external means are superseded. But this is an arbitary decision, 
contrary to facts; for unless inspiration made use of an universal lan- 
guage, learning at least must be necessary to ascertain the meaning of 
the particular language selected ; and if one external aid be adopted, of 
course all antecedent objection to avy other vanishes. This notion, then, 
though commonly taken for granted, must be pronounced untenable, 
nay, inconsistent with itself; yet upon it the prevailing neglect of ex- 
ternal assistances, and the exaltation of private judgment, mainly rest. 
Discarding this narrow view of the subject, let us rather accept all the 
means which are put within our reach, as intended to be used, as talents 
which must not be neglected.”"—pp. 155, 156. 

** Most men, I say, try to dispense with one or other of these divine 
informants; and for this reason,—because it is difficult to combine 
them. The lights they furnish, coming from various quarters, cast se- 
parate shadows, and partially intercept each other; and it is pleasanter to 
walk without doubt and without shade, than to have to choose what is 
best and safest. The Romanist would simplify matters by removing 
reason, Scripture, and antiquity, and depending mainly upon Church au- 
thority ; the Calvinist relies on reason, criticism, and Scripture, to the 
disparagement of the moral sense, the Church, tradition, and antiquity ; 
the Latitudinarian relies on reason, with Scripture in subordination ; the 
mystic on the feelings and affections, or what is commonly called the 
heart ; the politician takes the national faith as sufficient, and cares for 
little else; the man of the world acts by common sense, which is the 
oracle of the careless; the popular religionist considers the authorized 
version of Scripture to be all all. But the true Catholic Christian is 
he who takes what God has given him, be it greater or less, despises not 
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the lesser because he has received the greater, yet puts it not before the 
greater, but uses all duly and to God’s glory. 7 

“I just now said that it was difficult to combine these several means 
of gaining divine truth, and that their respective informations do not 
altogether agree. I mean that at first sight they do not agree, or in par- 
ticular cases; for abstractedly, of course, what comes from God must be 
one and the same in whatever way it comes; if it seems to differ from 
itself, this arises from our weakness. Even our senses seem at first to 
contradict each other, and an infant may have difficulty in knowing how 
to avail himself of them, yet in time he learns to do so, and unconsciously 
makes allowance for their apparent discordance ; and it would be utter 
folly on account of their differences, whatever they are, to discard the use 
of them. In like manner, conscience and reason sometimes seem at va- 
riance, and then we either call what appears to be reason sophistry, or 
what appears to be conscience weakness or superstition. Or, the moral 
sense and Scripture seem to speak a distinct language, as in their respec- 
tive judgments concerning David ; or Scripture and antiquity, as regards 
Christ's command to us to wash each other's feet; or Scripture and 
reason as regards miracles, or the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion; or antiquity and the existing Church, as regards immersion in 
Baptism; or the national religion and antiquity, as regards the Church's 
power of jurisdiction ; or antiquity and the propensities of nature, as re- 
gards the usage of celibacy ; or antiquity and scholarship, as at times per- 
haps in the interpretation of Scripture. 

“This being the state of the case, I make the following remarks ; 
which, being for the sake of illustration; are to be taken but as general 
ones, without dwelling on extreme cases or exceptions. 

‘‘ That Scripture, antiquity, and Catholicity cannot really contradict 
one another : 4 

“That when the moral sense or reason seems to be on one side, and 
Scripture on the other, we must follow Scripture, except pene ts any- 
where contained contradictions in terms, or prescribed undeniable crimes, 
which it never does : : 

‘That when the sense of Scripture, as interpreted by reason, is con- 
trary to the sense given to it by Catholic antiquity, we ought to side with 
the latter : 

‘“‘ That when antiquity runs counter to the present Church in impor- 
tant matters, we must follow antiquity; when in unimportant matters, 
we must follow the present Church : 

“‘ That when the present Church speaks contrary to our private no- 
tions, and antiquity is silent, or its decisions unknown to us, it is pious to 
sacrifice our own opinion to that of the Church: 

“ That if, in spite of our efforts to agree with the Church, we still 
differ from it, antiquity being silent, we must avoid causing any distur- 
bance, recollecting that the Church, and not individuals, ‘ has authority 
in controversies of faith.’ : 

“1am not now concerned to prove all this, but am illustrating the 
theory of private judgment, as I conceive the English Church maintains 
it. And now let us consider it in practice. 
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“2. It is popularly conceived that to maintain the right of private 
judgment, is to hold that no one has an enlightened faith who bas not, 
as a point of duty, discussed the grounds of it and made up bis mind for 
himself. But to put forward such doctrine as this, rightly pertains to 
infidels and sceptics only, and if great names may be quoted in its favour, 
and it is often assumed to be the true Protestant doctrine, this is surely 
because its advocates do not weigh the force of their own words. Eve 
one must begin religion by faith, not by reasoning ; he must take for 
granted what be is taught and what he cannot prove ; and it is better for 
himself that he should do su, even if the teaching he receives contains a 
mixture of error. If he would possess a reverent mind, he must begin 
by obeying ; if he would cherish a generous and devoted spirit, he must 
begin by venturing somewhat on uncertain information ; if he would de- 
serve the praise of modesty and humility, he must repress his busy intel- 
lect, and forbear to scrutinize. ‘This is a sufficient explanation, were 
there no other, for the subscription to the thirty-nine articles, which is 
in this place exacted of those who come hither for education. Were 
there any serious objections to those articles, the case would be different ; 
were there immorality or infidelity inculcated in them, or even imputed 
to them, we should have a warrant for drawing back ; but even those 
who do not agree with them, will not say this of them. Putting aside 
then the consideration that they contain in them chief portions of the 
ancient creeds, and are the form in which so many pious men in times 
past have expressed their own faith, even the circumstance of their con- 
stituting the religion under which we are born is a reason for our impli- 
citly submitting ourselves to them in the first instance. As the mind 
expands, whether by education or years, a number “f additional inform- 
ants will meet it, and it will naturally, or rather it ought, according to 
its opportunities, to exercise itself upon all of these, by way of finding 
out God's perfect truth. The Christian will study Scripture and anti- 
quity, as well as the doctrine of his own Church ; and may perhaps, in 
some points of detail, differ from it; but, even if eventually be differs, be 
will not therefore put himself forward, wrangle, protest, or separate from 
the Church. Further, he may go on to examine the basis of the autho- 
rity of Scripture or of the Church; and if so, be will do it, not (as is 
sometimes irreverently said) ‘impartially’ and ‘ candidly,’ which means 
sceptically and arrogantly, as if he were the centre of the universe, and 
all things might be summoned before him and put to task at his plea- 
sure, but with a generous confidence in what he bas been taught; nay, 
not recognizing, as will often happen, the process of inquiry which is 
going on within him. Many a man supposes that his investigation 
ought to be attended with a consciousness of his making it; as if it were 
scarcely pleasing to God unless he all along reflects upon it, tells the 
world of it, boasts of it as a right, and sanctifies it as a principle. He 
says to himself and others, ‘1 am examining, I am scrutinizing, I am 
judging, I am free to choose or reject, I am exercising the right of pri- 
vate judgment.’ What a strange satisfaction! Does it increase the 
worth of our affections to reflect upon them as we feel them? Would 
our mourning for a friend become more valuable by our saying, ‘I am 
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weeping ; I am overcome and agonized for the second or third time ; I 
am resolved to weep?’ What a strange infatuation, to boast of our 
having to make up our minds! What! is it a great thing to be without 
rr cual is it a satisfaction to have the truth to find ?”—p. 158— 

** IT repeat it; while Scripture is written by inspired men, with one 
and one only view of doctrine in their hearts and contemplations, even 
the truth which was from the beginning, yet being written not to in- 
struct in doctrine, but for those who were already instructed in it, not 
with direct announcements but with intimations and implications of the 
faith, the qualifications for rightly apprehending it are so rare and high, 
that a prudent man, to say nothing of piety, will not risk his salvation 
on the chance of his having them; but will read it with the aid of those 
subsidiary guides which ever have been supplied as if to meet our need. 
I would not deny as an abstract proposition that a Christian may gain 
the whole truth from the Scriptures, but would maintain that the chances 
are very seriously against a given individual. I would not deny, but 
rather maintain, that a religious, wise, and intellectually gifted man will 
succeed: but who answers to this description but the collective Church ? 
There, indeed, such qualifications might be supposed to exist ;, what is 
wanting in one member being supplied by another, and the contrary 
errors of individuals eliminated by their combination. The Church truly 
may be said almost infallibly to interpret Scripture, though from the 
possession of past tradition, and amid the divisions of the time eget 
perhaps at no period in the course of the dispensation has she had the 

need and the opportunity of interpreting it for herself. Neither would I 
deny that individuals, whether from height of holiness,- clearness of intel- 
Jectual vision, or the immediate power of the Holy Ghost, have been and 
are able to penetrate through the sacred text into some portions of the 
divine system beyond without external help; though since that help has 
ever been given, as to the Church, so to the individual, it is difficult to 
prove that the individual has performed what the Church has never at- 
tempted. None, however, it would seem, but a complete and accurately 
moulded Christian, such as the world bas never or scarcely seen, would 
be able to bring out harmoniously and perspicuously the full divine cha- 
racters which lie hid from mortal eyes within the inspired letter of the 
revelation. And this, by the way, may be taken as one remarkable 
test, or at least characteristic of error, in the various denominations of 
religion which surround us; none of them embraces the whole Bible, 
none of them is able to interpret the whole, none of them has a key which 
will revolve through the entire compass of the wards which lie within. 
Each has its favourite text, and neglects the rest. None can solve the 
great secret and utter the mystery of its pages. One makes trial, then 
another: but one and all in turn are foiled. They retire, as the sages 
of Babylon, and make way for Daniel. The Church Catholic, the true 
prophet of God, alone is able to tell the dream and its interpretation.” — 
p- 189—191. 


Many, we are aware, will carp at these passages ; and some 
conscientious persons, who generally agree with Mr. Newman's 
principles, will think that two or three phrases in them are lable 
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both to question and to misconception ; but their general sense 
is clear, nor can it be doubted that their main purport is to re- 
strain the temerity of those who would form their religious system 
on circumscribed data, without reference to Catholic antiquity, 
the writings of the fathers, or the history of the Church, and, in 


that spirit of self-willed ignorance, which is of all earthly things 


the most intractable, peremptory, supercilious, and dogmatic. 
The spirit of Mr. Newman’s reasoning would teach men to avoid 
the two opposite infirmities—on the one hand, a slothful credulity 
never inquiring, never thinking for itself, never really judging at 
all; on the other hand, a petulant contempt for the collective 
knowledge and experience of the rest of the world. 


We may trace a strong resemblance, or indeed coincidence, be- 
tween Mr. Newman’s doctrine and Mr. W. F. Hook’s ;* and the 


latter, certainly, goes quite as far as the former. He says, for 
instance, in the third of his sermons lately preached before the 


University of Oxford, making the Fathers not only evidence but 
almost ; 


‘“* The heretic, professing bis reverence for Scripture only, would put 


* As these sermons may come hereafter regularly under our review, and would have 
come already but for an accident, we shall here content ourselves with saying, that 
they are written with many of the internals and almost all the externals of oratory, in a 
sonorous, energetic, cumulative strain of eloquence, which conveys a good notion of 
the peculiar power and impressiveness for which Mr. Hook’s preaching is celebrated. 
By the way, there are two references to Collier, at pages 97 and 98, which do not ap- 
pear to be quite accurate. Mr. Hook says, ‘ when a commission was issued for the 
trial of heretics, an especial provision was made that no spiritual person should have 
any authority or power, however commissioned, to determine or judge any matter to 
be “heresy, but only such as had heretofore been determined, or ordered, or adjudged 
to be heresy by the Canonical Scriptures, or by the four first g general councils. Nor is 
it only with respect to heresies that this rule is to be observed ; it is also expressly or- 
dained by canon, that the clergy, in their exposition of doctrine, shall receive as their 
guide, in subordination to Scripture, the Catholic fathers and primitive bishops. The 
same rule was laid down for the observance of the divines commissioned to make that 
version of the Bible which we still retain ; for they were directed to refer to ‘ the most 
celebrated fathers, when any word had several significations ;’ and we still find the rule 
enforced in the proclamation for the last review of the Book of Common Prayer ; the 
duty of the persons appointed for that purpose being declared to be, ‘ to compare the 
same with the most ancient liturgies that have been used in the Church in the primitive 
and purest times.”—pp. 97,98. Here he refers to Collier, Eccles. Hist. ii. 4¢1—ii, 
694—ii. 817.. But Collier's words are, at 11. 694, and ii. 421, ** When any word has 
several significations, that which has been commonly used by the most celebrated fathers 
should be preferred, provided it is agreeable to the context and analogy of faith.” 

** No person or persons who shall be authorized by the queen, &c., to execute any 
spiritual jurisdiction, shail have any authority to determine any matter to be heresy, 
but only such as heretofore hath been determined to be heresy by the authority of the 
Canonical Scripture, or by the first four general councils or any of them, or by any 
other general council whence the same was declared heresy by the express and plain 
words of the said Canonical Scripture, or such as hereafter should be ordered, judged, 
or determined to be heresy by the High Court of Parliament of the realm, with the assent 
of the Clergy in their convecation—any thing in this act to the contrary notwithstand- 


mg.” Of course, Mr. Hook did not mean to misrepresent Collier; but be has hardly 
quoted him with exactness. 
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upon the words of Scripture bis own meaning, and then argue, that 
since they could bear that construction, he was justified in abiding by 
his conclusions. And thus by Scripture, capriciously interpreted, could 
every vagary of the intellect be justified; for we have only to look 
through the coloured medium of our imagination to read in Scripture 
whatever we please. The argument of the Fathers with these persons 
was short and conclusive—‘ we have no such doctrine, they would say, 
‘neither the churches of God.” They appealed to what had been uni- 
versally received and acted upon in the apostolical churches; and the 
argued, if this doctrine can be established by the written word, ¢his is 
the doctrine which was actually revealed, and ought consequently to be 
received, however specious your argument for what is merely a private 
opinion, originating either in pride of intellect, the weakness of super- 
stition, or the reveries of fanaticism. ‘The question was not, and is not, 
what sense will the Scripture bear, but what has in fact been revealed. 
It is by bearing this in mind that we make consistent passages in the 
Fathers which might otherwise appear inconsistent, and thus gain a 
strong argument against the Papist ; for instance, when we find them 
at one time referring to the tradition of the Church as a guide that they 
would be most unwilling to forsake, and at another maintaining with 
all the vigour of their argument that Scripture, and Scripture alone, was 
the rule by which the truth of any doctrine could be proved. Tradition 
supplied the hypothesis, the Church asserted the proposition, and Scrip- 
ture gave the proof. 

‘‘And was not this the principle upon which our ancestors here in 
England acted, when three centuries ago they banished from the Church 
of their forefathers the abominations of Popery? Did they imagine 
so vain a device as that every man might go to the Bible, and that too 
a translated one, and carve from thence areligion for himself? If the 
did, how strangely inconsistent was their conduct in publishing their 
institutions and necessary doctrines, their injunctions and articles, and 
catechisms and canons, and homilies—bow much more inconsistent their 
having recourse to legal means to silence those who, as they thought, 
were corrupting, instead of correcting, the opinions of the age! Cen- 
sures have been past on distinguished foreign reformers for their incon- 
sistency in asserting for themselves the right of private judgment, and 
yet anathematizing others, when by the exercise of the same right they 
came to opposite conclusions. How they are to be defended it is not 
for me to say. Suffice it for us to know, that against our own ancestors 
no such charge can be established. If they did not admit the right of 
private judgment in others, they did not attempt to exercise it them- 
selves. They deferred to Catholic tradition on all doubtful points, but 
they look leave to inquire what Catholic tradition really was, and thus 
to distinguish it from Popish assertion. We have only to refer to their 
writings to see how sensitive they were when any one insinuated that 
they wished to depart from Catholicism.” —pp. 78—80. 


Again, at the beginning of the fourth sermon on Tradition. 


“ We frequently hear persons referring to the sentiments and quoting 
the opinions of the reformers, foreign and domestic, of the six- 
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teenth century, as if they were authoritative in the interpretation of 
Scripture, vet as if it were incumbent upon us to be silent whenever 
they may ee Yet why we should pay more of deference to the 
opinions wise and good and learned men of the sixteenth century 
eben we do to the opinions of wise and good and learned men of the 
nineteenth century, is a question more easily asked than satisfactorily 
answered. Why should Luther, or Melancthon, or Calvin be regarded 
extrinsically as commentators of Scripture, more skilful than any who 
have succeeded them, and who in many respects have possessed superior 
advantages? Why should Cranmer, or Ridley, or Latimer be more 
free from error than our present metropolitan and his suffragans? Good 
men they doubtless were, and great men, but still they were only gifted 
with those ordinary graces of the Spirit which the Church still dis- 
penses. Our debt to them is great for their exertions against Popery ; 
our debt to our own reformers is greater still for their having in most in- 
stances clearly marked the difference between true Catholicism and 
Romanism, and their example in contending for, yea, in dying for, what 
they believed to be God's truth, is to be zealously upheld as worthy of 
imitation to an age more distinguished for light than for love. But still 
they were not infallible, they were not faultless—in many respects they 
were all of them faulty—and, therefore, when to their dicta an appeal is 
made, as if from their decisions it were almost heresy to depart, we 
may fairly demand the grounds on which such authority is made to rest. 

* But although their authority cannot be established, although the re- 
formers were not one whit more infallible than the Pope of Rome, yet the 
fact that their writings are published and quoted as works to be referred to 
for the decision of controversies, proves that some authority is wanted— 
that the human mind, amid the prevailing collision of sentiment, while 
Scripture is made to speak one thing by this party and directly the 
reverse by that, is desirous of finding an umpire to whose decisions it 
may bow. The Roman Church is loud in her boastings and promises 
on this head; and as assertions are often taken for facts, we may attri- 
bute to this circumstance the many converts made to the Popish system 
wherever its more hideous features are concealed, and among those who 
are deficient in learning to perceive that the claims of the Pope of 
Rome can be substantiated neither by Scripture, nor by the consent of 
the universal church, (the Greek church even to this day protesting 
against Popish usurpation as rigorously as we do ourselves,) nor by any 
thing like primitive practice. ‘These claims have been, in fact, a gradual 
encroachment upon the liberty of the Church, of which almost each 
step can be distinctly traced. 

‘“ But admitting that the authority neither of Popish prelate nor of 
Protestant reformer can be established; admitting and contending as we 
do for the sufficiency of Scripture, does it follow that there is no 
authority to be discovered sufficient to determine our judgments when 
Scripture appears to be ambiguous, or when from the same passages 
contradictory doctrines are inferred? Not so, says the Church of 
England. Her spirit may be gathered from the rules given to our 
divines, when in the early days of the Reformation they were appointed 
to hold a conference with certain Popish priests and Jesuits. ‘ If they, 
the Papists, will show any ground of Scripture, and wrest it to their 
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own sense, let it be showed by the interpretation of the old doctors, 
such as were before Gregory I.’—‘ If they can show no doctor that 
agreed with them in their said opinion before that time, then conclude 
that they have no succession in that doctrine from the Apostles’ time 
and above four hundred years after, when doctrine and religion were 
more pure; for that they can show no predecessor whom they can suc- 
ceed in the same. Quod primum verum. Tertullian.’ Would that 
those unauthorized individuals and self-appointed polemics, who rashly 
and presumptuously challenge the Romanists to discussion in the present 
day had never forgotten the rules laid down by the Church to which 
they still profess to belong, when she thus sent forth her children to fight 
with the enemy !"—pp. 93—97. 

It is our feeling, we confess, that the term right of private 
judgment is awkward and unsuitable. We would rather speak of 
the fitness, or the means, or the capacity of private judgment. 
Either of these qualifications we should deny to thousands; but 
we hardly think that we should deny the abstract right even to 
any single individual. What! it will be asked, has the child the 
right to judge instead of its parents? Have ignorant, uninformed, 
uneducated persons the right to judge of matters which are be- 
yond their knowledge? We can only repeat, that they are dis- 
qualified by circumstances ; but that, nevertheless, we should not 
deny to them, abstractedly, a kind of inherent though wnperfect 
right. This may seem a verbal distinction: but the difference 
will be immense in practical consequences. If we deny the right, 
we may never seek to improve the capacity ; we shall rather, like 
the Church of Rome, endeavour to coerce men’s opinions, and to 
keep them down by fetters at once degrading and demoralizing. 
If we deny the capacity, but yet allow the abstract though dor- 
mant right; and know at the same time that the right, such as itis, 
will, in all probability, if not of necessity, be exercised, whether for 
good or evil, as soon as the reason is awakened; then we shall rather 
endeavour to lead men up to the power of judging wel/, we shall 
endeavour to put before them directions and materials for judg- 
ing: much as a prudent father acts towards his son, instilling 
indeed into his infaut mind fixed principles and positive truths, 
but desiring that he should judge of them for himself, as soon as 
his understanding is strengthened and developed. 

The Church of England, too, we conceive, although her reve- 
rence for Catholic antiquity is unquestionably very great; and 
although, with an eye of sorrowful indignation, she regards the 
religionist who disdains to listen to its voice as a vain and head- 
strong fanatic, yet does not ascribe actual infallibility to any man, 
or any council of men which cannot be proved to have received 
the divine gift of inspiration from above. ‘The Church of Eng- 
land curbs the wild licence of individual and ill-regulated 
opinion ; but we do not see that it infringes the /egitimate right of 
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private judgment or interferes with its necessary exercise. The 
Church has authority in controversies of faith; the authority of a 
witness and depository of divine truth; but not the infallible 
authority of a judge from whom there is no appeal. ‘The Church 
has its own terms of communion, and binds its own members by 
them; but every man has the option of judging and deciding for 
himself whether or not he will subscribe to those terms, whether 
or not he will be a member of that communion. 

But we must stop, or we shall be hurried into a long, intricate, 
and delicate series of inquiries, while we still labour under the 
disadvantage of stating propositions which we have no room to 
establish. We cannot, however, conclude the topic without put- 
tung a few of our inferences together, and asserting the following 
canons, which are almost self-evident axioms, and may be of some 
practical utility im treading the slippery discussions respecting the 
nature or the nght of private judgment. 

1. A distinction is to be made between adherence to individual 
pre-conception or prejudice, and determination by the individual 
mind: between the previous opinion, or fancy, perhaps only 
floating and half-formed, and the judicial act, when reason sits on 
her supreme tribunal: for, in fact, the previous fancy may be 
sacrificed to the subsequent decision ; and a man may not merely 
change his opinion, but decide against himself; and yield a real 
acquiescence to the pressure of overwhelming testimony although 
his own speculative prepossessions would still lean the other way. 

2, Again, a distinction must be drawn between the use of private 
judgment, and the abuse; between the denial of private judgment 
to the individual, aud the censure of private judgment, wantonly 
framed and pertinaciously maintained on insufficient grounds : as 
also between the general right, and the particular exercise: for a 
man may well say, “here is a point on which | am not qualified 
to judge,” ” as on a philological question, when he knows nothing 
of languages; or “I should be mad and wicked to form such or 
such a judgment,” although he would cherish the right of judg- 
ing for himself, as the dearest and most precious treasure of his 
existence, 

It is the duty—for this argument we are anxious to press— 
itis ren duty of those who have power and opportunity,—and there 
lies, indeed, a very serious obligation and responsibility upon all 
who are competent to such a task,—to provide for others who are 
less favoured, the best means and materials towards forming a 
correct judgment, to render them easy, to render them accessible : 

just because these others will not forego the right of judging ; 

and because the mind of man, even in an apparently passive and 
quiescent state, is constantly receiving impressions which become 
judgments without any act of volition ; ; and at length a whole pile 
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of these judgments is heaped up within it, almost without any. 
immediate consciousness; and so the world is overrun with a mul- 
titude of heterogeneous and licentious phantasies, which may be- 
come deeply and almost uneradicably fixed, although they were 
planted negligently, and almost by chance ;—thus realising what 
Pope said long ago, 
«'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own.” 


The application of these remarks to the case of religion and 
the Church will be without difficulty for our readers; and on a 
close inspection, we believe, they will in no respect be found 
essentially at variance with Mr. Newman’s theory. 

There are those, we are aware, who will not be satisfied: and 
who will attempt to make out Mr. Newman, in spite of himself, 
an implacable enemy to private judgment, in any signification of 
the term, and a champion for absolute infallibility and despotic 
authority now lodged somewhere in the Church. ‘They will take 
grievous offence at such passages as the subjoined:— 


“We, or others for us, have asserted our right of debating every 
truth, however sacred, however protected from scrutiny hitherto; we 
have accounted that belief alone to be manly which commenced in 
doubt, that inquiry alone philosophical which assumed no first princi- 

les, that religion alone rational which we. have created for ourselves. 
Wee of labour, division, and error have been the three-fold gain of our 
self-will, as evidently visited in this world,—not to: follow it into the 
next.” —-p. 3. 

“ We have as little warrant for rejecting ancient consent as for reject- 
ing Scripture itself; our private judgment is as much and as Tittle 
infringed by the yoke of the Catholic sense as by the yoke of Scripture 
itself. Scripture is an infringement on our private judgment, It 


demands our assent; it threatens us if we refuse it; and towards it,. 


too, we may exercise what we presumptuously call the right of private 
judgment. We may reject Scripture as we reject antiquity, and we may 
take the consequences of what in the next world will be seen to be either 
unavoidable ignorance or self-will.”—p. 325. 

‘* We have now cleared the way to avotber important principle of the 
Anglican system, in which with equal discrimination it takes middle 
ground between Romanism and mere Protestantism. Our Church ad- 
heres to a double rule,* Scripture and Catholic tradition, and considers 


that in all matters necessary to salvation both safeguards are vouchsafed ° 


to us, and both the Church’s judgment and private judgment superseded; 


* With them,” the Romanists, “ both Scripture and Fathers are, as to the sense, 
under the correction and controul of the present Church; with us the present Church 
says nothing, but under the direction of Scripture and antiquity taken together, one 
asthe rule, the other as the pattern or interpreter. Among them, the present Church 
speaks by Scripture and Fathers; with as, Scripture and Fathers speak by the Church, 


. Two witnesses are better than one, though one be superior.” —Waterland, 
Eccles. Antig.8, 9. 
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whereas the Romanist considers that points of faith may rest on tradi- 
tion without Scripture, and the mere Protestant that they may be drawn 
from Scripture without the witness of tradition.’ —p. 326. 


‘To those, who insist that Scripture is the only guide to faith, 
as well as the ouly rude, the following, too, will be as wormwood. 


‘* | will go further, and venture to deny that belief in the Scriptures, 
is, abstractedly, necessary to Church communion and salvation. It does 
not follow from this that any one, to whom they are actually offered, 
may without mortal sin reject them ; but in the same way a man is 
bound to believe a// truth which is brought home to him, not the Creed 
only. Still it may be true that faith in Scripture is not one of the con- 
ditions which the Church necessarily exacts of candidates for Baptism ; 
and that it is not, is, | suppose, sufficiently clear. Heathen nations have 
commonly been converted, not by the Bible, but by Missionaries. If 
we insist that formal belief in the Canon of Scripture, as the inspired 
Word of God, bas been a necessary condition of salvation, we exclude 
from salvation, as far as our words go, (which happily is, not at all,) 
multitudes even in the earliest ages of the Gospel, to say nothing of later 
times. A well-known passage of St. Irenzus is in point, in which he 
says ; ‘ Had the Apostles left us no Scriptures, doubtless it had been a 
duty to follow the course of tradition, which they gave to those whom 
they put in trust with the churches. This procedure is observed in 
many barbarous nations, such as believe in Christ, without written me- 
morial, having salvation impressed through the Spirit in their hearts, and 
diligently preserving the old tradition.* "—pp. 289, 290. 


Yet what can a right-thinking Christian desire more than the 
admissions which we cite below ?— 


“Let us now return to the subject of Church authority, from which 
the discussion of private judgment has diverted us. As I have already 
implied, private judgment and Church authority, in matters of faith, do 
not, in principle, interfere with each other. ‘The Church enforces, on 
her own responsibility, what is an historical fact, and ascertainable as 
other facts, and obvious to the intelligence of inquirers, as other facts; 
viz., the doctrine of the Apostles; and private judgment has as 
little exercise here as in any matters of sense or experience. It ma 
as well claim a right of denying that the Apostles existed, or that the 
Bible exists, as that that doctrine existed and exists. We are not free 
to sit at home and speculate about every thing; there are things which 
we look at, or ask y eo if we are to know them. Some things are 
matters of opinion, others of inquiry. The simple question is, whether 
the Church's doctrine is apostolic, and how far apostolic. Now if we 
could agree in our answer, from examining Scripture, as we one and all 
agree about the general events of life, it would be well; bat since we 
do not, we must have recourse to such sources as will enable us to do so, 
if there be such; and such, | would contend, is ecclesiastical antiquity. 
There is, then, no intricacy and discordance of claims between the 
Church and private judgment in the abstract; the Church enforces a 
fact--upostolical tradition—as the doctrinal key to Scripture, and pri- 
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vate judgment expatiates beyond the limits of that tradition; both the. 
one and the other on its own responsibility.”—pp. 224, 225. 
‘* Scripture is in itself specially fitted for that office which we assign 

it in our article; to be a repository of manifold and various doctrine, a 
means of proof, a standard of appeal, an umpire and test between truth 

and falsehood in all emergencies. It thus becomes the nearest possible 
approach to the perpetual presence of the Apostles in the Church ; 

whereas tradition, being ratber a collection of separate truths, facts, and 

usages, is wanting in flexibility and adaptation to the subtle questions 

and difficulties which from time to time arise. A new heresy, for in- 

stance, would be refuted by tradition only negatively, on the very ground 


that it was new; but by Scripture positively, by the use of its text, and 
by suitable inferences from it.”—p. 347. 


“* Holy Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation; that is, 
either as being read therein or deducible therefrom; not that Scripture 
is the only ground of the faith, or ordinarily the guide into it and teacher 
of it, or the source of all religious truth whatever, or the systematizer of 
it, or the instrument of unfolding, illustrating, enforcing, and applying it; 


but that it is the document of ultimate appeal in controversy, and the 
touchstone of all doctrine. 


We differ, then, from the Romanist in this, not in denying that tradi- 
tion is valuable, but in maintaining that by itself, and without Scripture 
warrant, it does not convey to us any article necessary to salvation ;, in 


other words, that it is not a rule distinct and co-ordinate, but subordinate 
and administrative.” -~pp. 369, 370. 


Such statements as these must be most gratifying to all ortho- 
dox churchmen, although they may fail in propitiating enthusiasts, 
whom it really is not worth Mr. Newman’s trouble to seek to 
propitiate, 

It is requisite, we say again, to pay attention throughout to the 
entire scope and spirit of this volume; and to consider it as a 
whole, with reference to the specific end with which it was com- 
posed, ‘To detach small fragments from the context, to pick 
out, for the sake of disparagement, a sentence in one place, and 
half a sentence in another, would be the work of an unfair as well 
as foolish enemy. ‘This, too, must be observed. Mr. Newman 
has nothing of inconsistency ; his view is clear and steady; but 
he has adopted, not a nomenclature and vocabulary new in our 
theology, but a set of terms to which he has now and then affixed 
a novel meaning. His language, also, has occasionally that want 
of strictness. and definiteness, which would be a serious fault in a_ 
philosophical treatise, but is almost inseparable from the delivery 
of Parochial Lectures to a mixed congregation. 

Some, for instance, may wish that even the terms ‘* Church,” 
and “ authority of the Church,” had been sometimes more pre- — 
cisely defined. Some, likewise, nay many, will regret the inju- 
rious sense which Mr. Newman has frequently put, not upon the — 
word Ultra-Protestant or Ultra-Protestantism, but upon Pro- 
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testant and Protestantism, without any prefix or addition. It 
will shock their notions, that Mr. Newman should appear de- 
sirous to separate himself even from the name. And yet Mr. 
Newman is a Protestant—a resolute and inestimable cane of 
Protestantism. In one sense we are all Protestants; and we are 
not the less Protestants, because in another sense we are Catho- 
lics. Lodeed, it is quite allowed—as other places in the volume 
will show, whether taken in the letter or in the spirit, and even the 
very phrase, ‘“* Popular Protestantism,” which meets us in the 
title-page—that we all belong to the genus Protestants, although 
not to that particular species which "M r. Newman reprobates. 

But what are these.little drawbacks and inadvertencies, even if 
they exist in the book, and not, as may be the case, simply in our 
fancy? ‘The more we examine this most valuable and interesting 
production, into which Mr, Newman has poured the copiousness 
of his reading, the intenseness and the ripeness of his meditative 
study, the more are we grateful for the pleasure and information 
which he has afforded us. How many and how important are 
the points, on which Dr, Pusey, Mr. Newman, and their friends, 
are entitled to the tribute, not merely of our assent, but of our 
admiration: how many and how important are the points, on 
which we may conscientiously hail them, not only as allies, but 
as instructors, 

Especially, perhaps, ought we to respect them, as the most 
terrible adversaries of the corruptions of the Church of Rome. 
We have often expressed our conviction, that in England there is 
far more to be dreaded from Ultra-Protestantism than from 
Popery. ‘That subtle and active system may obtain conquests, 
by inserting its wedge between the mysticism and the rationalism 
of Germany—between the superstition and infidelity of France— 
between the Unitarianism and Calvinism of America:—but we do 
not apprehend that it will ever win much ground against the 
sound learnmg and manly practical understanding of Anglican 
Churchmen, Still less do we imagine, that it will “overthrow the 
positions here taken by Mr. Newman, or even make head against 
them. We beg to refer all who may ‘be sceptical on this matter, 
to the second and third, to the eighth, to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth, in fact, to all the lectures in the volume. The strictures 
on some mighty topics amount almost to a demolition of Ro- 
manism. They contain, at least, statements and reasonings, 
which the adherents of Popery will find it impossible to answer, 
and yet indispensable to attempt to answer. As to the tone of 
the argument, who will not be contented with the subjoined cita- 
tions, which we cannot abstain from making, although, as we said 
at the beginning, we have purposely avoided any lengthened exa- 
mination of the more directly theological portions of Mr. New- 
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man’s work? Where, at least, is the reasonable Protestant, who 
will want more ?— 


«They (the Romanists) profess to appeal to primitive Christianity ; we 
honestly take their ground, as holding it ourselves ; but when the contro- 
versy grows animated, and descends into details, they suddenly leave it and 
desire to finish the dispute on some otber field. In like manner, in their 
teaching and acting, they begin as if in the name of all the Fathers at once, 
but will be found in the sequel to prove, teach, and conduct matters 
simply in their own name. Our differences from them, considered not 
in theory but in fact, are in no sense matters of detail and questions of 
degree. In truth, there is a tenet in their theology which assumes quite 
& new position in relation to the rest, when we pass from the abstract 
and quiescent theory to the practical workings of the system, The 
infallibility of the Church is then found to be its first principle, whereas, 
before, it was a necessary, but a secondary doctrine. Whatever prin- 
ciples they profess in theory, resembling, or coincident with our own, 
yet when they come to particulars, when they have to prove this or that 
article of their creed, they supersede the appeal to Scripture and anti- 
quity by the pretence of the infallibility of the Church, thus solving the 
whole question, by a summary and final interpretation both of antiquity 
and of Scripture.”—pp. 59, 60. 


‘** Romanism, however it may profess a reverence for antiquity, does 
not really feel and pay it. There are, in fact, two elements in operation 
within the system. As far as it is Catholic and Scriptural, it appeals to 
the Fathers ; as far as it is a corruption, it finds it necessary to super- 
sede them. Viewed in its formal principles and authoritative statements, it 
professes to be the champion of past times; viewed as an active and 
political power, as a ruling, grasping, ambitious principle, in a word, 
what is expressively called Popery, it exalts the will and pleasure of the 
existing Church above all authority, whether of Scripture or antiquity, 
interpreting the one, and disposing of the other by its absolute and arbi- 
trary decree. 

‘*We must take and deal with things as they are, not as they pretend 
to be. If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make 
advances towards her as if a sister or a mother Church, which in theory 
she is, we shall find too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless and 
unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the arts which have inveigled 
us within her reach. No; dismissing the dreams which the romance of 
early Church history and the high theory of Catholicism will raise in 
the guileless and inexperienced mind, let us be sure that she is our 
enemy, and will do us a mischief when she can. In saying and acting 
on this conviction, we need not depart from Christian charity towards 
her. We must deal with her as we would towards a friend who is 
visited by derangement; in great affliction, with all affectionate tender 
thoughts, with tearful regret and a broken heart, but still with a steady 
eye and a firm hand. For in truth she is a Church beside herself, 
abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them 
religiously ; crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as 
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madmen are. Or rather, she may be said to resemble a demontac ;_pos- 
sessed with principles, thoughts, and tendencies, not her own, in out- 
ward form and in outward powers what God made her, but ruled 
within by an inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in bis management over 
her, and most subtle and most successful in the use of her gifts. Thus 
she is her real self only in name, and, till God vouchsafe to restore her, 
we must treat her as if she were that evil one which governs her. And 
in saying this, I must not be supposed to deny that there is any real 
excellence in Romanism even as it is, or any really excellent men 
adherents to it. Satan ever acts on a system; various, manifold, and 
intricate, with parts and instruments of different qualities, some almost 
owet evil, others so unexceptionable, that in themselves, and detached 
rom the end to which all is subservient, they are really ‘ Angels of 
light,’ and may be found so to be at the last day. In Romanism there 
are some things absolutely good, some things only just tainted and 


sullied, some things corrupted, and some things in themselves sinful ; 


but the system itself so called, as a whole, and therefore all parts. of it, 
tend to evil.”—p. 100—102. 


“The case stands as follows ;, Romanism first professes a common 
ground with ourselves—a readiness to stand or fall by antiquity. When 
we appeal to antiquity accordingly, it shifts its ground, substituting for 
ancient testimony abstract arguments. If we question its abstract argu- 
ments, it falls back upon its infallibility. If we ask for the proof of its 
infallibility, it can but attempt to overpower the imagination by its 
attempt at system, the boldness, decision, consistency, and completeness 
with which it urges and acts upon its claim, Yet in this very system, 
thus ambitious of completeness, we are able to detect one or two serious 
flaws in the theory of the very doctrine which that system seems in- 
tended to sustain.” —pp. 150, 151. 


We give just one more extract, to show what sort of a Papist 
Mr. Newman is :— 


“If this view of the subject be in the main correct, it would follow 
that the Ancient Church will be our model in all matters of doctrine, 
till it broke up into portions, and for Catholic agreement substituted 
peculiar and local opinions ; but that since that time the Church has 
possessed no fuller measure of the truth than we sce it has at this day ; 
viz., merely the fundamental faith. And such appears to be the prin- 
ciple adopted by our own writers, in their disputes concerning those 
questions in the superstructure of faith in which our Church differs from 
her sisters elsewhere. They refer to those times when the Church spoke 
but one language ; they refer to antiquity, as the period when all Chris- 
tians agreed together in faith. And thus we shall be able to answer the 
question commonly put to us by Romanists concerning the date of their 
corruptions. They consider it fair to call upon us to show when their 
doctrines, supposing them errors, were introduced, as if the impossibility 
of our doing this accurately, would be a proof that they were not intro- 
ductions. They challenge us to draw the line between the pure and 
corrupt ages of the Church ; and, when we reply discordantly, they 
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triumph in what they consider a virtual refutation of our charge. They 
argue, that what betrays no signs in history of being introduced was 
never introduced, but is part of the original Gospel; and when we 
object the silence of antiquity concerning the Roman doctrines, they 
retort upon us what they allege to be a similar silence in history con- 
cerning their rise. Now, let us apply to this argument the foregoing 
considerations on the subject of unity. Are not Christians for certain 
divided now? as Romanists themselves will be the first to acknowledge ; 
then must there have been a time when they began to be divided; even 
though the year and the day cannot be pointed out, and we differ one 
with another in determining it, Now, it is upon this very fact of the 
schism that I ground the corruption of doctrine; the one has taken 
place when and so far as the other has taken place, though the history 
of both the one and the other be unknown. If asked, then, for the 
point of time when Christian truth began to be impaired, I leave it for 
Romanists to answer, when Christian unity began to be compromised. 
We are not bound to assign it. It is a question of degree and place, 
not to mention the imperfection of historical documents. Who can 
trace the formal acts of schism running through the whole Church, and 
combining, as the jarrings in some material body, to split it into frag- 
ments? Let us, then, clearly understand what is meant by this ques- 
tion. We disclaim the notion, that there was any one point of time 
at which the Church suddenly sunk into the gulf of error ; we do not 
say she ever so sunk as not to be in a truer sense not sunken; and we 
think it trifling to ask us for the first rise or the popular introduction of 
the doctrines we condemn. Granting there are distinct grounds for sus- 
pecting them, this is a pure historical question ; and, if ‘unanswered, is 
but an historical obscurity, not a theological difficulty. It is enough if 
we do just so much as we are able to do in respect to the divisions of 
the Church, when we point out the formal and public acts of schism, 
and their age and place. To quarrel with us because we do no more, 
nay, or because we differ among ourselves in a question of dates, is as 
preposterous as it would be to object to the received interpretation of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years, because three separate com- 
mencements may be assigned to the pees or to deny that Daniel’s of 
the seventy weeks was fulfilled in Christ’s coming, on account of the 
difficulties which attend its nice adjustment in detail. 

* Until, then, Romanists maintain that their Church has not quar- 
relled with others, as well as kept the faith incorrupt, they gain no 
triumph in proving differences among our divines in what is merely a 
point of history. ‘Till their Church maintains her own infallibility as. 
regards matters of fact, they may well bear the errors of individuals 
among us in a question of that nature. For it is little more than this ; 
since the greater number of our writers, whether they say the Church’s 
faith was first impaired at the end of the fourth century, or in the 
eighth, still agree in the principle of appealing to those ages which they 
respectively consider to lie within the period of peace and union; and 
when they seem to differ, they are often but speaking of different stages 
of the long history of error, of ifs first beginnings, or its establishment, 
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or the public protests against it,—of the earlier time, when truth was 


universally maintained, or of the later, when error was universal,” — 
p- 241—244. 


We have heard some men say, in their warm attachment to 
Mr. Newman’s writings, that, even if his views were extreme, 
still, as so much has been lately thrown into the opposite scale, 
they would, not the less, but perhaps almost the more, adjust the 
equipoise of truth, Mr. Newman will hardly thank them for 
this defence. He demands their praise and regard on much 
better grounds. ‘There are many men who are content to allege, 
with a noisy and eternal iteration, that the Pope is Antichrist, 
and that the Roman Church is the harlot of Babylon. Mr. 
Newman stands at the antipodes from these declaimers, and 
treats the system of Popery in another way. In declaring against 
the corruptions of Romanism, he is as staunch a Protestant as 
themselves ; but the difference is, that he does more than pro- 
test; he searches and discriminates, he argues and demonstrates, 
while they can only ery “ wol/’’ We heartily thank him for 
having here unfolded and expanded his views. His present work, 
we do trust, will help to dissipate the fond misapprehensions and 
alarms which some steadfast friends of English orthodoxy had at 
one time entertained, that Dr. Pusey, Mr. Newman, and even 
Mr. kKeble, with others inclined jurare in verba of these excel- 
lent men, were ambitious to distinguish themselves by some start- 
ling peculiarities, and to introduce a new school of divinity. 
Now these startling peculiarities mainly consist in a respectful 
preference of Catholic antiquity and primitive order to theologi- 
cal innovation and turbulent confusion, and in the re-introduction 
of some neglected topics; with the addition, perhaps, in_par- 
ticular instances, of a rather unusual phraseology. Their labours, 
we truly believe,—or nothing should induce us to speak well of 
them,—may altogether harmonize with the established orthodoxy 
of the land; and not only harmonize with it, but materially 
strengthen its cause, and enlarge the sphere of its knowledge and 
its usefulness; while they bring to the Church an allegiance, not 
abject and slavish, but reverential and filial; and teach men to 


unite with the sublimest investigations of the intellect a meek, 
docile, and loyal disposition. 
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Art. X.—1!. Chambers’s Educational Course. Orr and Smith. 
London. 

2. Two Lectures, and Three Addresses, delivered at the Institu- 
tion of Staines, for the Promotion of Science and Literature. 
Published at Staines and in London. 

3. De Quincy on Imitation in the Fine Arts. 


Tue time is at hand, when the great science of society must be 
cultivated in its unity as a whole, as well as in its separate parts. 
The masses of thought and knowledge are already floating toge- 
ther into a kind of consolidation. 

Religion must be the first guide and teacher of this social 
science ; albeit that when viewed in its highest aspect, perhaps, 
religion regards man in his individual, rather than 1n his political 
or social capacity. How, at least, can we hope for a steady 
advance in social improvement, without anxiously guarding the 
truth, the purity, and the soundness of religion. For the seeds of 
felicity are then sown, when there is brought to the hearth of every 
family, and to the heart of every individual, the calm, the pure, 
the lovely spirit of the Gospel ;—that spirit, active in all good, 
‘patient in all evil; zealous without rage, and meek without pusil- 
Janimity, and prudent without compromise. Oh, Christianity, the 
mistress of all virtuous energy, the restraint and conqueror of other- 
wise uncontrollable misfortune, thou, that breathest a holier and | 
healthier atmosphere around thee, wherever thou art: thou, that 
art, even upon earth, the hope, and the glory, and the blessing of 
mankind, be thou still our ruler and guide, as we would strive to 
ameliorate the condition of our race ! 

These positions we venture to lay down as fundamental axioms, 
which no reflecting person will venture to dispute or disregard, 
as he looks around him upon the existing circumstances of the 
world. We may add, that it is the very essence of Christianity 
to promote the highest good of mankind; to secure the greatest 
happiness of the species at large, while it brings every unit of the 
species to the highest point of attainable perfection. We may 
add, yet again, that, as we sincerely believe the Church of 
England to be the most shining light of Christianity, it is the 
business, in a more especial manner, of that Church to undertake 
the mighty work, under the blessing of God, and the influence 
of his Holy Spirit. Stull farther, we may add, that it must be one 
province of a national Church to take the lead in carrying forward 
the social progress of the nation. 

Hence it follows, as a corollary, that, as Christians, as members 
of the Church of England, we are bound, in every possible way, 
and by every conceivable inducement, to examine, with active and 
comprehensive vision, this illustrious problem of human improve- 
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ment, and bend all our energies to its solution, generally as our 
race, und more particularly as our country is concerned. 

These truths are indeed so obvious, that we place them in the 
foreground, not as parts, but rather as starting-posts of our argu- 
ment. We would state them as our directing principles, not 
merely for the few pages which our observations can now occupy, 
but for other and future articles, which we hope to make more 
methodical, more systematic, and far worthier of their subject 
than the present. 

Here we must be content to seize just three or four fragments 
of a gigantic inquiry, stretching over the entire field which is 
open to the hallowed steps of philosophy, or piety, or patriotism ; 
and even these we can scarcely pretend to pursue into their 
details. Our intention, in fact, here, as mm the mention of eccle- 
sialogy in our last number, is simply to indicate some of the 
points on which we may hereafter expatiate. 

First, we would premise just two or three words, in order to 
state the reason why we conceive that it is by no means a hope- 
less or impracticable task to grapple with this sublime and 
spirit-stirring problem in the present state of man’s moral and 
intellectual advancement. 

Whether as to speculation or practice, the process of human 
improvement is in many respects the same. Sciences first start 
up, we will not say by mere chance and hazard, but one by one, 
here and there, as emergencies arise, or as objects present them- 
selves to the vision of man. Observatories, as it were, are erected 
in different parts, and survey different latitudes in the hemi- 
spheres of knowledge. By degrees, other stations are taken, new 
Investigations are “pursued, and various kinds of information 
spread and ramify themselves, with a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression, ‘Thus, as has been admirably said, sciences approxi- 
mate as they extend; until, at length, from the casual desultory 
way in which they have originated, they trench upon each other, 
they intersect each other, they run into each other; so that they 
require to have their respective boundaries re-assigned, to be at 
once distinguished by a fresh nomenclature and classification, 
and bound together ito a philosophical unity. 

The practical world is here, as we have just hinted, almost a 
counterpart of the speculative. Efforts are made in the first 
instance, as a want is felt at some particular point in the vast 
sphere of human action, Then come other wants, and other 
efforts as their consequence: individuals or societies push forth 
their energies in this and that direction :—their designs and opera- 
tions, like the provinces of science, approximate as they expand 
and multiply, unul the whole circle, which in the beginning had 
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been merely dotted at various spots of the circumference, is more 
and more filled up. ‘Then, however, in action, as in knowledge, 
occurs the need of a connected and systematic plan, by which all 
the projects, though of course not all the details, may be grasped 
at a single view. “A comprehensive wisdom must arrange what 
necessity suggested ; dividing and yet blending; combining cen- 
tralization and diffusion ; and marking out for the several parts 
their proper place in the unity of the whole, For, otherwise, 
there will be again, and again, and yet constantly again, a waste 
of exertion, a clash of objects; and the misfortune 1s, that some 
things will not even be done once, while other things are done 
three or four times over. 

The ultimate stage of improvement in action, as in science, is, 
of course, that in which there wiil be both the greatest unity and 
the greatest variety; the greatest amount, and the least confusion, 
of operations; the best direction, and the least loss, of power, 
The world has not yet arrived at this last stage: but it is, we 
trust, advancing towards it, Christianity, above all things, is 
helping it forward: and Christianity, as to its development, will 
itself benefit by the march. The glorious application of the 
Gospel to all the phases and all the exigencies of humanity, will 
be more diversified and yet more simple; wider, and yet more 
within the compass of Christian benevolence and zeal. More 
aud more, through every department, and through the union of 
them all, the principles will direct the application; the appli- 
cation will verify, and illustrate, and confirm the principles, 

Certain it is, that men are now rapidly coming to the know- 
ledge, in how hitherto uncalculated a degree union is strength, 
and what wonders may be achieved by the junction of many 
forces. Churchmen, we are sure, will not be the only persons to 
be unmindful how vast is the utility, and how strong the neces- 
sity of acting together, as well as singly; in a body, as well as 
apart; and of employing in unison all the resources with which 
God has entrusted them, for the purposes of stamping upon the 
great family of mankind that impress which they desire to see 
engraven on its heart. 

For when we consider both the direct and indirect action of the 
Church upon society; when we consider the immediate influence of 
its manifold and multiform munistrations, and likewise that other 
influence, which is carried on through many intermediate steps, 
and traceable chiefly in the results :—when we consider what the 
Church does in its corporate capacity and by its collective energy ; 
what it does by the numerous societies which are attached to it ; 
what it does by the constant exertions of its thousands of able, 
vigilant, and devoted members, allocated to every spot in the land, 
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—the range of its operations, actual or possible, can scarcely be 
overstated. It affects, or may affect, all that is spiritual or moral 
in humanity, all that is intellectual, all that 1s esthetical, all that 
1s 
The spiritual action of the Church hardly comes within the 
limits of our present subject; or we should have much to say on 
the building and endowment of new churches, and other kindred 
mene to which, however, the public mind is now happily alive. 
et we cannot but just touch upon the necessity of communi- 
cating to the youthful portion of the higher and middle classes, a 
more complete and systematic knowledge of the main features of 
theology and. ecclesialogy, of ecclesiastical doctrines and disci- 
pline and history, than “they are now found to possess.* It is 
most essential that the sons and daughters of our aristocracy, our 
gentry, and our respectable tradesmen, should have some rational 
conviction, and therefore some exact and methodized information, 
as to what their religion is, why they are Christians, and why 
they belong to the Church. ‘The sermons delivered on Sunday, 
which must be, for the most part, miscellaneous and hortatory 
addresses, cannot adequately effect this end. It has been pro- 
posed to effect it, either by Sunday-schools of a higher character, 
or by lectures on some day in the week, which should present the 
elements of divinity in an easy and attractive form; or by oral 
catechism; or by the distribution of printed questions ; or, 
through the medium of the press, by publications having this 
specific object in view. All that we can do now, is to point out the 
deficiency, the hiatus, and the necessity of filling it up: and we 
cannot but add, that, if none of these particular plans should be 
feasible, and yet if the Church ought to be the instrument of 
knowledge and amelioration to all ranks of society, how vastly 
important it is, that there should then, in some way or other, be 
an enlarged, expansive, comprehensive ‘scheme of theological and 
moral teaching from the pulpit; and that its addresses should not 
be confined, perpetually and exclusively, to two or three vital 
points, the rudiments and alphabet of religion, which are always 
requisite to be borne in mind, but not always requisite to be 
repeated:—which must always indeed be the foundation, and yet 
which are comparatively useless, if no superstructure be reared 
upon it, large and of harmonious beauty. 
2. The intellectual action of the Church upon society would 
afford ample matter to fill a volume. We need hardly refer’ to 


* Something has been done —and done excellently-~by Mr. Newman, jn his week- 
day Parochial Lectures, lately published, on“ Romanism and popular Protestantism.’ 
But a plan simpler and more elementary, less controversial and more didactic, would 
be generally required in the first instance. 
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the hackneyed, but ever momentous topic of national education ; 
—we need scarcely repeat our deep anxiety for the establishment 
of a new class of schools for both sexes between the parochial 
schools for the instruction of the very poor, and the proprietary 
schools, which are now spreading and multiplying throughout the 
land; we need scarcely reiterate what we have so often said, that 
the Church will commit a kind of suicide, unless it declares itself 
and exhibits itself, not reluctantly and as if by compulsion, but 
cordially and cheerfully, favourable to every degree and every 
department of true knowledge. The clergy, too, if they would 
put down Popery, and oppose Infidelity with full effect, will do 
well to foster and encourage to the utmost every species of intel- 
ligence and intellectual activity among the people :—they will do 
well, for instance, to take by the hand Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Societies among the Operatives for Mutual Instruction—Literary 
and Scientific Institutions in the Middle Classes— Lending Li- 
braries—Itinerating Libraries, and various other means by which 
(so called) useful knowledge is diffused ;—precisely, in order 
that useful knowledge may be incorporated with religion—not 
estranged and divorced from it. 

It is an axiom, indeed, on which we can never insist enough, 
that the religion of the country must be put in alliance with the 
intelligence of the country; that the Church of England must 
proffer the right hand of fellowship, of friendship, of brotherhood, to 
useful knowledge, to physical and mechanical science.’ Clergymen 
must act upon the belief, that ignorance—and imperfect or false 
knowledge is but ignorance with another name—is the deadliest foe 
which true religion has to dread; that mental and moral improve- 
ment are in reality one; and that it is the union of faith and phi- 
losophy which must form the brightest constellation in the hemi- 
sphere of human destiny. ‘To the advocacy of these sentiments, 
and therefore to the furtherance of human information of every 
kind, they must give, we say again, not a forced and ungracious 
acquiescence, but a frank, hearty and eager assistance. ‘There must 
be no hesitation, no reservation, no vacillation in the business. Oh, 
let them diffuse Christian knowledge, and inculcate religious ve- 
rities to the very utmost boundary of their resources and their 
influence: here let the energy of their exertions be indeed without 
stint or measure; and against the pestilence of impious and de- 
moralizing productions, let them fairly offer their own publica- 
tions as a counteraction and an antidote. But let them beware, 
when no actual attack upon religion is made, of giving, or seem- 
ing to give, the sermon in opposition to the scientific lecture, of 
distributing the tract in opposition to the newspaper, of setting up 
any religious or conservative association in opposition to the Me- 
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chanics’ Institute. At least, let the ground of opposition be so 
stated, as to be beyond the reach of mistake. Let them declare 
to their antagonists that the real point of difference is simply this, 
“ You would teach only human knowledge; we would also teach 
divine ; and divine, as not hostile, but as immeasurably superior 
to human, We dream not of arraying either against the other. 
But you take one, and we both. We think the basis of your in- 
stitutions unsound, because it is narrow. It is not wide enough, 
or strong enough, for the lofty fabric which you would raise upou 
it. We would do all that you profess to do; but we would 
likewise do other and better things in addition.” Let this ground 
be openly, avowedly, and unambiguously taken, and the position 
of Churchmen is impregnable. But, otherwise, if the land could 
be studded with new Churches to-morrow, and zealous, san- 
guine, conscientious ministers should go from house to house, as 
the apostles of faith against knowledge, as if faith and knowledge 
were as rival banners, under which enemies were to be enlisted, 
madly representing an antipathy, where there is, in fact, the 
closest agreement,—uamely, between the two revelations of God, 
the written revelation of his creed, and the unwritten revelation 
of the universal page of nature and life, or, again, between the 
precepts of the Bible, and the truths which the great science of 
social economy is eliciting day by day,—they will, so far, do a 
disservice to religion, they will strip the Christian temples of a 
part of their efficacy, aud only the more estrange the manhood 
of the country from its ecclesiastical establishment. Oh, be it 
ours to begin at both ends; to set fire to the train of knowledge 
in many places at once, and bear a hundred torches of unquench- 
able light into the gloomy caves of ignorance and ungodliness. 
Religion and human knowledge are joint as well as gigantic 
levers in the improvement of society. or all things which con- 
tribute to the true happiness of mankind are akin one to another : 
there is a bond of union throughout them all; nay, there is not 
only a link of connexion but a principle of identity, ‘There is 
a something common in their origin and in their end, There ts 
between them not merely an alliance, but a consanguinity. At 
any rate, human knowledge is not to be stopped or impeded. We 
can no more arrest its progress by our impotent cavils, than we 
can roll back the flowing tide with the palms of our hands, We 

must, as every body has said, direct the current, which no efforts 
can conquer or dry up. Profound is our conviction, that more of 
Christian knowledge will be disseminated by this process than by 
any other; the dominion of Christian feeling will be wider and 
more secure; the spread of Christian truths will be more rapid 
and more permanent. How can we ever think that the God who 
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framed our mental constitution, and infused into it the thirst for 
every species of knowledge, can look with jealousy or displeasure 
on the prosecution of knowledge, when it 1s not made an antago- 
nist principle to faith? The first ambassadors of Christ, the first 
teachers of Christianity, it may be said, had nothing to do, and 
would have nothing to do, with man’s wisdom and man’s phi- 
losophy: but the first propagation of the Gospel was ef- 
fected by supernatural means. It was a miracle: it was a march 
of miracles along the world. We, who have no supernatural 
means, must use strenuously and conjointly all those human 
means which, by God’s blessing, we possess in a larger abun- 
dance. If any Christians refuse to treat science as an auxiliary 
and a blessing, it will be insinuated that Christianity is a system 
not of enlightenment, but darkness: if they object to the strict- 
est analysis of arguments, to the largest and the severest exercise 
of thought, it will be said that their dislike proceeds from a secret 
misgiving on which side the truth is to be found; if they will in 
no degree adapt their methods and their reasonings to the capa- 
cities and mental habits of those around them, it will be as if the 
Apostles, neglecting the glorious gift which was vouchsafed to 
them, had continued to speak to their hearers in'a language which 
they could not understand. But these things must not be. 
Soon may illuminations meet from the opposite quarters of the 
horizon, and the day shine out with its meridian brightness, when 
_ religion, bearing the majestic port of one conquering and to con- 
quer, shall step forward and demand the homage of humanity, 
with the Bible in her right hand, and the volume of human 
knowledge in her left! 

Churchmen, then, must turn to their account the prevalent love 
of cheap and diffusive knowledge, They must make use of that 
principle of combination which 1s now forming men in the middle 
and lower ranks into literary and philosophical clubs, and through 
which the deficiencies of the individual are supplied by the joint 
contributions of the many. Looking at religion and politics, 
when rightly understood—for we scorn to speak of factious parti- 
sanship—as the highest of all sciences, we are not among those 
who deprecate the addition of religious and political inquiries to 
the rest. On the contrary, we are sure that into such associa- 
tions religion and politics will be introduced. Men will not meet 
together in constant and habitual intercourse, without sooner or 
later talking over those matters, which are now uppermost in 
almost every man’s mind, It is more than suspected that among 
the operatives at Manchester and Liverpool, and other large 
towns in the north of England, and in Scotland ;—among the men 
with whom the institutions to which we allude, are in the most 
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flourishing condition, and who are supposed to take the lead of 
their fellow-mechanics in acuteness of mind and range of infor- 
mation—a very large proportion must be put down as infidels or 
Unitarians in religion, and, if not absolutely as revolutionists, at 
least disposed to organic changes in politics. There is but one 
way of remedying this mischief;—namely, by taking care that 
sound religion and constitutional politics shall be exhibited in 
conjunction with those other departments of knowledge to which 
the operatives are attached both of necessity and by choice. 

Again, while classical erudition is kept up in our great schools, 
and that purity of taste is engendered by it, which is in some way 
allied to virtue, it is desirable, it is indispensable, that some coun- 
teraction should be given to the misleading poetry and the loose 
morality of a large portion of profane literature. It will no 
longer be endured that the strains of Ovid, or (so called) Anacreon, 
oreven Homer, should form the staple of a boy’s instruction, and 
that ungentle and voluptuous propensities should be introduced 
into the mind as its daily food, in those public seminaries of learn- 
ing, which are the nurseries of our statesmen, our professional 
men, and even our clergymen, ‘The antidotes of Christian truths 
aud Christian feeling must be administered ; and we rejoice to 
think, as we have observed in a former article, that for this pur- 
pose more and more is done, year after year, in all the leading 
schools of the kingdom. 

A vast, and almost infinite, deal is nevertheless required, in 
order to examine our past histories by the test of the Gospel, 
and to put our education, our literature, the prevailing tone of 
opinion, and the prevailing habits of conduct, in unison and har- 
mony with our faith. At present, the contrast in many respects 
is most wondrous and most calamitous. The work, therefore, 
upon the Church is here immense, and the exertions of the clergy 
are imperatively called for. ‘To trace the connection and relation 
which these things bear to each other—to survey our literature, 
whether scientific or popular, whether addressed to the reason or 
the imagination, by the light of Christianity—to examine, with 
the Gospel for our guide and beacon, what its aspect is, and what 
it ought to be ;_ to inquire, with sincerity and strictness, how far our 
modes of life are Christian, how far our public diversions are Chris- 
tian, how far our poetry, for instance, our novels, our magazines, 
and newspapers, are Christian; this is a business to which no 
member of the Church can be indifferent, who entertains a ge- 
nuine solicitude for the social improvement of mankind, and who 
is at all competent to estimate the bearing of these subjects either 
upon national character or upon individual happiness. High as 
is the value which we attribute to sound publications cheaply 
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provided and universally dispersed, and entirely as we are of 
opinion that a channel is here opened for churchmen into which 
they may force their energies with unspeakable advantage, it is 
scarcely of less consequence that they should frame to themselves 
just and comprehensive views of the general literature of their age 
or country, with express reference to its religion,* as also the ge- 
neral modes in which its intellectual and social activities are con- 
spicuously developed. By way of explaining what we mean, we 
would take the stage as an instance, and say just two words of 
dramatic representations and dramatic compositions. : 
Now, we can well conceive the possibility as an abstract propo- 
sition, that the influence of the drama should be good; and that a 
well-regulated stage might be an aid to morals, and through morals 
to religion: and we should regret to see the holy influences of 
Christianity forcibly and entirely rent apart from the polished 
arts and intellectual recreations of human society, But we can- 
not regard the theatres of Europe, or at least of England, in their 
actual state, as objects of panegyric. As places of assembly, they 
present little more than a focus for the profligacies of a capital ; 


they are too often stepping-stones to other and more abandoned 


_haunts,—schools of sensuality and disorder,—holding out incen- 


tives to passion, and facilities to seduction; offending taste, 


shocking decency, rubbing off the bloom, the freshness, the chaste 


and delicate sensitiveness of virtue, from all who habitually fre- 
quent them; and upon their scenes, they furnish neither a guide 
‘to conduct, nor a mirror of life. Instead of tragedy, they exhibit, 
for the most part, sentimental or melo-dramatic extravagances, 
which outrage nature and reason, and propose dazzling but per- 
nicious qualities for admiration and imitation, full of mischievous 
clap-traps, and preposterous rant : instead of comedy, they exhibit 
low and witless farces, of which the gross immorality is only 
equalled by the uneradicable vulgarity ; which seem, as their chief 
aim, to inculcate the duty, and the pleasure, and the advantage of 
forbidden attachments, and clandestine marriages; which make a 
point of rewarding the most equivocal stratagems, and exposing 
honest simplicity to scorn ; which teach children to despise and 
defy the authority of their parents, by surrounding age with 
ridiculous associations, and showing, how the appetites of youth 
are far wiser than the lessons of experience: which teach servants 
to deceive and betray their masters, that they may enjoy and re- 


* Many productions may afford us an opportunity of taking this comprehensive re- 
view, and first, perhaps, among them would come the “ Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
‘by his son-in-law, and literary executor, Mr. Lockhart—~a work which, from the one 
volume already published, seems admirably begun, and which must have an interest 
transcendent and almost unique in our general literature. 
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ciprocate the amatory confidence of their sons and daughters, 
and help forward the progress of some illicit intrigue : which are 
replete with notions, with which no prudent man could wish his 
offspring to be imbued; and not unfrequently with language 
which no modest woman could hear without a blush," 

There are, of course, many and honourable exceptions ; but 
we fear that our portraiture is only too exact of the general ran 
of productions, which are written for our stage, and the general 
aspect which our theatres display. Whuile, therefore, we see 
much to regret in the cross-bills which have so often been filed 
by the Church against the theatre, and the theatre against the 
Church ; in the denunciations which have been fulminated on the 
one part, and the sarcasms which have been hurled upon the 
other; while we believe that much evil has arisen, both in France 
and England, where the pulpit has been most vehemently and in- 
dignantly the enemy of the stage, we do not perceive, how it can 
now consistently and conscientiously be its friend; and alas! 
here, as in a thousand other instances, it is far easier to discern the 
mischief, than to provide a remedy. 

8. We now come,—for they are placed at a brief, if any, in- 
terval of distance from dramatic representations,—to e@sthetical 
objects: and here our readers may be surprised, that we should 
make a separate division of them ; or, perhaps, that we should 
attend to them at all, while treating of social improvement in con- 
nexion with the Charch. Of course, we do not pretend that 
matters relating to the senses and the taste can be kept altogether 
distinct from intellectual and physical considerations, since the 
taste and senses stand as it were in the middle, or may be said to 
form mysterious avenues between that which 1s physical, and that 
which is intellectual : neither do we pretend, that the Church has 
anv immediate concern with critical questions that relate to the 
perceptive faculties of man. Much stress, however, is now laid 
in particular quarters upon Schools of Art, and upon providing 

galleries and museums for the people at the public expense, mn 
aie that a higher kind of amusement may be furmshed; and 
that improvement and refinement of taste may be generated by 
the exhibition of the finest models of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Now, we would merely hint, that it will not be wise 
in churchmen to turn their backs upon these aims and undertak- 
ings im negligence or in distaste. ‘They have rather a direct in- 


* If this a be true of the regular and more respectable theatres, what can 
we say of the unlicensed theatres, the cheap theatres, the sixpenny theatres, the penny 
theatres, which have been planted in various parts of London, but that they are the 
favourite nests and receptacies of the low vice and debauchery of the metropolis, and 
the special nurseries of idle, dissolute, and pestilential habits ° 
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terest in nurturing and furthering all projects which tend to lift H 
society, more and more, out of barbarism, to humanize man, and | 
to detach him, to wean him, if we may so speak, from the gross | 
and animal part of himself. For it has been said often, and with A} 
truth, that a taste for that which is beautiful is one great step to a ih 
taste for that which is good: and, still more, a taste for that which 
is good is one great step to a taste for that which is Christian. | 


4. ‘The same train of remarks is applicable to things more | 
purely physical. We trust, therefore, that churchmen will fl 
strenuously co-operate, whether with Reformers or with Conser- 4 
vatives, in taking care, that, in the case of large and crowded pe 
towns, there shall be left open spaces for recreation, which must 1 
conduce, we are sure, to the health of the mind and soul, quite as we 
much as of the body. Our opimion has been already expressed. 
that unless there be some belts of verdure and freshness round 
about them, some spots where exercise may be taken, and the in- 
fluences of nature may be felt, vast cities are indeed vast nuisances ; 
and, in more instances than one, a conflagration has been a 
blessing. There is no other desert to which an oasis is so need- 
ful; and one benefit, we trust, accruing from the introduction of 
rail-roads and other facilities of locomotion will be, that the 
population of a country will be more equably distributed, that its 
habitations will be spread over a larger area, and that the close 
lanes and alleys of our towns, with all the filth and abominations 
of every kind which they engender and conceal, will gradually 
vanish. The theory is at least partly correct, that it is the crimes 
and passions of men, which have so huddled them together. 
“ Were we,” says Dr. Dick, “ to inquire into the circumstances 
which led men thus to immure themselves in gloomy holes and 
comers, like bats and owls, we should doubtless find that the 
abominable system of warfare has been one of the chief causes of 
the evil of which we complain. Man, living at enmity with his fel- 
low-man, judged it expedient to surround his habitations with a 
huge wall for protection against the inroads of his hostile neigh- 
bours; and the problem to be solved, in this case, seems to have 
been, ‘ In how small a space can we compress the greatest num- 
ber of inhabitants, so that our wall and fortifications shall cost us 
the least trouble and expense!’ Small towns and villages which 
were afterwards built, and which required no fortifications, copied 
the plan and dimensions of their streets from the fortified toyvns, 
and thus the whole of our cities, towns, and villages have been 

bungled and deranged.” 

Even here a large field is open for the labours of the Church i 
aud Churchmen. They who have visited the poor know what Af 
impediments are often placed in the way of their improvement by 
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the very nature of their abodes. And who is there, that cannot 
conceive the moral difference which is likely to arise between the 
labourer in the country, who has his cottage to himself, however 
poor and humble it may be, and the lowest classes in densely 
peopled towns, who are so packed and pent together, that several 
families reside in the same house ; two or three, perhaps, on the 
saine floor; or a whole family, its males and females intermixed, 
are confined by night as by day, to one wretched room, where 
cleanliness is scarcely possible; and decency, the twin-sister of 
modesty and virtue, cannot be consulted? Thus vice and igno- 
rance, turbulence and discontent, seem to cluster and congregate, 
as by a natural attraction, amidst the congregated masses of the 
poor: and, yet again, they who visit them are aware, how much the 
physical evils of their condition may be mitigated, how much even 
the worst, and apparently the most hopeless circumstances admit 
of alleviation, by judicious advice in the plain and practical details 
of social and domestic economy ; as, for instance, the fittest and 
most nutritious diet, the profitableness and pleasure of tempe- 
_rance, the ventilation of their dwellings, and the change of impure 
and unwholesome air; or by recommendations as to the duty and 
the method of depositing their savings, of putting their children 
to school, of uniting their several means for the common good as 
in benefit societies, sick-clubs, and self-supporting dispensaries ;* 


* That, which is now called a self-supporting dispensary is an institution between 
the common dispensary and the sick-clab. And this intermediate system may be 
necessary, as well as excellently useful, during that process of the social transition, 
while the conjunction of the rich and the poor in the furtherance of the same object 
may have a hundred benefits for both ; and while the poor, although stretching their 
half-grown wings, are as yet not quite able to fly alone. But many have said, ** let 
things be called by their right names. This kind of dispensary is at best demi-self- 
supporting. A sale, where the articles are sold to the poor at half-price, is a charity. 
A dispensary, where a large proportion, perhaps more than half of the current ex- 
penses is defrayed by the honorary subscribers, is a charity, And to preach a sermon, 
or to levy acontribation in behalf of a self-supporting dispensary is just as much a 
practical blunder, not to say an absurdity in terms, as if we were to talk of a self-sup- 
porting house, and then ask for a prop or buttress to sapportit; or of the globe sup- 
ported by an elephant, when the support of the elephant itself happens to be the 
difficulty. Moreover, while we encourage in the poor habits of providence, and the 
proper pride which will accompany them, it is worse than idle to instil into the poor 
notions of absolute and complete independence, before they have found means to 
achieve the reality. 

Again, with regard to the present system of (so called) self-supporting dispensaries, 
there are objections, urged by the medical profession, as to the derangement of fair and 
regular competition, as to the introduction ef young and unskilfal practitioners into 
families almost under false pretences, and as to tbe fallacy of the whole plan, which 
appear to us to have some weight. But, on the other hand, we have evidences of 
actual and practical good, attained in Southam, Coventry, and some other towns, by 
which these objections may be more than overruled. It is, therefore, far from our in- 
tention to dogmatize upon the subject. We believe it to be a question, which will not 
admit of one general answer applicable to all cases: it is not to be determined by any 
abstract and inflexible theory, but rather to be regulated according to the diversities of 
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_and to all these matters, these cheap and unostentatious charities, 
often more useful to their objects than pecuniary gifts, the atten- 
tion of the Church and Churchmen has been, and may be in a yet 
greater degree, directed with the most excellent effects, But we 
might go on for ever: for we might travel into subjects of wide 
extent and painful interest, such as the situation of children in 
the factories; the number of consecutive hours devoted, in many 
trades and occupations, to unremitting toil and secular slavery, 
together with the possibility of their curtailment; the infringe- 
ments made upon the rest, as upon the holiness of the Sabbath, 
and, therefore, in the same proportion, upon the comfort as upon 
the religion of the people; or such, again, as the general means of 
preventing crime, the best modes of secondary punishment; the 
improvement of discipline in prisons and penitentiaries; the safest 
and most effectual methods of abating juvenile profligacy, and, 
not without connexion with this subject, the right plans of emi- 
gration, and the moral and religious improvement of the Colonies ; 
and in these matters, likewise, every churchman ought to feel 
some concern, both as a follower of Christ, and as a member of 
that establishment, which is allied to the state, and ought to be 
supported by the state for the benefit of the whole community. 
Such being the range through which the Church should spread 
its action, we might now, but that our space is already exhausted, 
inquire into the znstruments of action, which it has at its disposal, 


or at least within the reach of its influence. It has a vast, and, we . 


believe, an increasing proportion of the numerical population of 
the country: it has a still vaster proportion of its property, its 
respectability, its talent, its intelligence, improved by the highest 
advantages of education and association: it has a body of clergy, 
which, from its most elevated grades to its lowest, has never been 
surpassed : it has great societies of which the energy is such, that 
it rather requires to be guided than stimulated: through its mis- 
sions and missionaries it seeks to embrace almost the entire globe 
in its arms; and through its individual ministers and pious mem- 
bers, aided by parochial institutions and religious publications, it 


time and place, and with reference to the specific circumstances of a neighbourhood, 
There may be some localities, where only the old charitable dispensary could subsist : 
there are others, where the dispensary, now called self-supporting, is the model most 
eligible for immediate purposes, besides having the advantage of combining the exer- 
tions of the poor with the liberality of the affluent ; there may be others yet again, 
where sick-clubs may at once be established on a really independent and self-sup- 
porting plan. We approve of all in their proper sphere: in principle, perhaps, we 
approve of the second more than the first, and the third more than the second ; or 
rather we consider the third sort of institution as the ultimate goal, to which the other 
two are preparatory or introductory stages ; and to which they ought to be continually 
tending and straggling by nearer and nearer approximations. — 
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may soon be enabled to penetrate into every cottage, and almost 
every heart within the circuit of home. Little more, we believe, 
is required than the generous expansion and judicious combina- 
tion of these instruments, that so the Church may operate simul- 
taneously in all quarters and directions, and by all the means at its 
command. 

With regard to principles, it may be presumption in us to re- 
commend—and it must be irksome to our readers to hear the 
recommendation yet again—breadth and comprehensiveness of 
system without latitudinarianism and larity ; activity without tur- 
bulence, as to its own proceedings ; kindness without vee a 
tion, as to those that are without its pale; and, in general, 
humble but steady reliance on itself and its own resources, sites 
the blessing of Almighty God, implored by earnest prayer and 
strenuous exertion in the name, and for the sake, of Jesus Christ. 

We must here, once more, take the opportunity of observing, 
that a periodical and methodical Report of the proceedings of the 
Church, if not official and by authority, yet under the implied 
sanction of its heads, is an indispensable preliminary or concoml- 
tant to all systematic schemes of improvement in connexion with 
it. For if we would see, to any practical purposes, what may be, 
and ought to be, the first step is to know thoroughly what is. 

We may venture likewise to say, that all that is to be done in 
the way of social improvement, may and must be done, as in the 
spirit of Christian love, so mildly and peaceably, without precipi- 
tation and without ostentation. Violence, or intemperance, in 
such a cause would be madness. And if, in the material world, 
we have, at rare and terrific intervals, the inundation, and the 
hurricane, and the earthquake; we must remember that these 
things come to warn us, how awful is convulsion, even where the 
end is renovation. Nature, for the most part, leads the earth 
through its appointed changes from one state to another with a 
gentle though with a powerful hand. It should be man’s aim, 
so to imitate nature, as to carry forward the great transitions of 
society by smooth and imperceptible degrees; without strife, 
without violence, without abruptness. 

Another point in which man should strive to imitate the calm, 
although stupendous movements of nature,—for the laws by 
which God administers the physical universe are all, if they ‘ 
rightly interpreted, political and moral and economical lessons to 
mankind,—is in blending together the whole variety of forces and 
agencies with their due and harmonious proportions. Partial 
views and exclusive operations are the most prolitic sources of mis- 
chief throughout the globe. Every where, and in all, there 1s some 
good: and if this axiom be true as to individuals, it is still more 
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true as to parties. Masses of men, it is undeniable, are some- 
times guilty of even worse crimes and worse follies than. indivi- 
duals would dare to perpetrate ; because they incur, less respon- 
sibility; because there 1s no human power which can judge and 
punish them, no human jurisdiction which can avenge their mis- 
deeds. But these calamities generally occur in some sudden 
and epidemic paroxysm of frenzy and delusion, ‘The feeling 
which impels and pervades multitudes, even if a mistaken, is 
never, or very seldom, a wicked feeling. Even their fury is an 
ardour in the course of imagined right; even their cruelty is a 
kind of perverted justice. ‘The inducements of private interest, 
which hurry individuals into wrong, cannot in at all the same degree 
affect whole communities or large bodies of men, Parties never 
have been, and never can be, bound together by any principle 
iniquitous in itself, ‘Their leaders may be actuated in their 
secret hearts by motives the most discreditable, the most abomi- 
nable, the most atrocious; but they will disguise and varnish 
them over to their followers with bright and honourable names, 
If they would entice many to their side, they must gild the baser 
metals of their characters, and the gold only must be seen, 
There is no power of union, no attraction of cohesion in vice. 
If once recognized, it is a thing too essentially hateful to draw 
and keep even the most wretched faction inthe links of fra- 
ternity. 


We may therefore lay it down as a maxim—and it is a most - 


important one for the regulation both of our theory and our 
practice—that the watchword, the chief aim, the leading prin- 
ciple, the bond of connection, in any party whatsoever, is some- 
thing, not merely specious, but at least supposed to be right. 
When men form a common attachment to a common object, they 
are attached to a virtue, not a crime; and even while they com- 
mit the blindest outrages, they commit them in the behalf and 
under the banners of some noble end, whether it be truth, or 
whether it be peace; whether it be liberty, or whether it be 
order; whether it be the defence of property, or whether it be 
the acquisition of equal laws. Neither Conservatives nor Re- 
formers, neither Papists nor Protestants, neither Churchmen 
nor Dissenters, neither enthusiasts nor U tlitarians, are, or can be, 
associated in struggling for a principle which is inberently and ra- 
dically bad. Where, then, is their fault? for some, if not all of 
them, must be in fault. ‘They err not im what they seek, but in 
what they omit. They take only a part; they fix their eyes so 
keenly upon some one bright spot of excellence, that they can see 
nothing else. ‘They utterly neglect the relations, the intermixture, 


the fitness, and the mutual dependency of things, and that ad-— 
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justment of the balance which can never consist with throwing 
the entire weight into a single scale. They do not embrace all 
the several results of their particular measures; they pursue their 
immediate good without thinking what other good, perhaps far 
more precious and far more indispensable, must be sacrificed in 
its attainment. ‘This, in some shape or other, is the almost uni- 
versal fanaticism of mankind, as soon as they meddle with the ab- 
sorbing questions of religion and politics; and the misfortune 1s, 
that without the clear wide views of a calm unprejudiced under- 
standing, the finest qualities of the heart become, not a check or 
a safeguard, but actually an aggravation of mischief and danger. 
Surely these considerations should teach us the lesson of charity, 
and the lesson also of a combining and comprehensive wisdom. 
‘They should teach us, first, to examine what is really fair and 
true, and just in the views and policy of other men; what good 
principle—for some good pniciple there will inevitably be—lies 
at the root of their system of thought and conduct; and then, if 
it be possible, to adopt it into Our own service, and } lucorpo- 
rate it with our own purposes: otherwise we shall but imitate 
their madness m the opposite extreme. They will be exclusive 
in one way, and we shall be exclusive in another; and alk will 
be wrong, while all perhaps are meaning and wishing to be right. 

We have made these observations, speaking only of Church- 
men and to Churehmen; because an established and national 
Church is in theory—and our business is to make it in reality— 
the Church of the entire nation. While we admire and respect 
the mighty efforts of others-—as of the Wesleyan Methodists, for 
instance,—in the sacred cause of philanthropy and piety, we are 
yet bdeadl, as Churchmen, to render our exertions commensurate 
with the whole work to be done, as if others were doing nothing. 
We are bound, as Churchmen, to embrace in our thoughts and 
cares, no less a scope than all the inhabitants of the country, as 
if the Church, happily for herself and for that country, within her 
own bosom comprehended them all. If any one, then, should 
ask on what scale a national Church ought to conduct its opera- 
tions, the answer should be at once, on a scale which includes all 
practicable means of action for its instruments, and the whole 
population of an empire for its objects, 

Amidst the din of parties and the whirlwind of present strife, it 
has been a refreshment to our minds to dwell upon subjects, in 
which faction has no concern, which are of permanent, universal, 
imperishable iterest, and which can. encourage us to look 
onward with comfortable hopes to the futurityof a land. And 
yet the views which we have sketched have some bearing upon 
politics, and may point to a particular line of political conduct. 
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Their warning to churchmen is, * if it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” Do not make religious 
aud social ameliorations impossible by the raised tempest of poli- 
tical convulsions. We do not say, “ compromise, or temporise ;” 
but we do say, ‘do not precipitate measures which may cause 
Instant and irreconcileable strife: do nothing, if it be possible, 
which can produce a violent concussion: gain time: pursue a plan 
of social improvement, connected as a whole, and carefully ela- 
borated in its details: educate the people: labour in every way 
Jor the people and among the people: be firm and yet courteous, 
be conciliatory and yet stedfast:—aud by God's blessing, five 
years, if you can secure five years, may work a now incredible 
difference in Great Britain and even in Ireland: and the Church, 
enthroned in the popular affections, may be almost enabled to 
dictate her own terms even to her enemies.” 

At all events, and happen politically what may, the objects and 
the means of social improvement demand our most watchful at- 
tention. Let us not deceive ourselves. ‘The republican and 
theoretical politicians of the day look to all these things. The 
centralizers of education, who would make the State all, and 
the Church nothing, look to all these things. ‘The men, who con- 
sider themselves Theists and Philanthropists, of ‘* the geuuine 
Theophilanthropic sect,” look to all these things. The enthu- 
siastic Atheists, like Mr. Owen, look to all these things. More 


especially, the Utilitarians, who would work out, on their own . 


principles, honestly though insufficiently, their favourite problem 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, look to all these 
things. ‘Their views, as far as earthly objects are concerned, are 
wide and vast, and in many respects enlightened; deplorably 
deficient, indeed, in height and depth ; but certainly not wanting 
in extent. It is proposed, too, that they should be carried forward 
by combinations of imposing magnitude, and by engines of mighty 
power ;—even by all the devices of knowledge, and by all the power 
of the State. 

Churchmen, therefore, and most especially the clergy, must on 
their side be alert. If its operations are not impeded, threatened, 
and marred, the Church may effect more than the State, whether 
by its legislative or its executive powers: and we certainly see in 
the clergy of a land the great agents, under God, of beneficial 
changes, the chief ministers, by his blessing, of temporal as of 
eternal happiness to their fellow-creatures. And after all, and 
notwithstanding all that we have said, it is in their direct efforts 
as preachers and pastors that we see the noblest viaducts and 
Instruments of good; while other modes, viewed as subsidiary 
and collateral, are surely not to be neglected. 
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Tae matters of public interest, in which, during the last quarter, the Church 
and Churchmen have been most concerned, are, as we think, the Church-Commis- 
sion question, the Church-rate question, the question of Municipal Corporations 
Sor Ireland, the question of Poor Laws for Ireland, and the question of Popular 
Education in Ireland. Our observations will be very brief; not because we 
underrate the importance of the things at issue ; but because the newspapers and 
other publications, put forth at smaller intervals than ours, have anticipated a 
great part of what we had to say; not unfrequently tempting us to exclaim— 


* Pereant isti, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 


Tue Cuvrcu-Commission Question. On this subject it is painful to speak 
at all. With the criminatory portion of it we will have nothing to do ;—with the 
wretched accusations and retorts of nepotism here, and nepotism there, which 
can only afford a triumph to the enemy without. We believe that both sides 
have been actuated by pure and Christian motives. As to the Commission, we 
are convinced that the Clerical Commissioners at least have had the strength 
and the welfare, the stability and the security, of the Church of England most 
deeply at heart. We put away from us all the charges of episcopal rapacity and 
personal ambition. In the Cathedral bodies, again, we can discern views and 
feelings far higher, nobler, and more comprehensive than any which move in the 
narrow orbit of self-interest: and the numerous memorials of the Chapters 
have been characterised, perhaps without a single exception, by great ability as 
statements, and great moderation as remonstrances. That departures have 
been made both from the right and from the expedient ; that some recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners may tend to unsettle the property and impair the 
dignity of the Church, and even to lessen its value as a spiritual instructor, by 
drying up the chief fountains of a deep and learned theology; that the Episco- 
pate may be exposed to serious damage, by being left, in some future hour of 
difficulty, without an adequate staff or support; that there is the danger, too, 
of ultimately centralizing in the metropolis the whole power and jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment ;—these, with many others, are grave and 
broad objections, which have been urged, not without an appearance of validity. 
On the other hand, a vast good may be done by effecting a more equal distribu- 
tion and a more complete circulation of the ministrations of the Church through- 
out the country; and even by showing, in a practical demonstration, that the 
Church is not afraid to reform itself, is not unwilling to look into its alleged 
abuses and corruptions; but is most anxious, on the contrary, to extend its be- 


nefits over the largest possible range of territory and population. We shall not, 
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then, pretend to censure the establishment of the Commission : but we do from 
our hearts deprecate its perpetuity; as a’virtual government, by a standing Com- 
mission, composed half of Clergy and half of Laity, would indeed be an anomaly 
and a canker in an Episcopal Church. From the recent collision, however, which 
has taken place between the Bishops in the Commission and the Ministers of the 
Crown, we suspect that the whole matter will soon assume quite another aspect, 
and render any remarks, which we might now venture to make, altogether irre- 
levant. They who wish for information on this important and delicate matter, 
will do well to consult Mr. Benson's eloquent letter to the Bishop of Lincoln ; 
Dr. Wordsworth’s “‘ Letter to a Friend, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the 
Universities,” pregnant with facts, cogent in argument, earnest in diction; and, 
moreover, for their amusement at least, the popular and facetious pamphlet of 
Mr. Sidney Smith; although here the animus is too plain, and we may perceive, 
if merely by comparing the first and second editions, that the chief effort of 
the writer has been not to strengthen his.argument, but to add pungency to his 
sarcasms. 


Tue Cuurcu-Rate Question, The subject of Church-rates is exhausted, 
after calling forth great and diversified talent on the conservative side, both in 
the parliamentary speeches, and in the labours of the press, among which the 
smal] and cheap tracts of Mr. Molesworth ought not to be’ overlooked. The 
facts and the principles really lie in so small a compass, that the minds of our 
readers must be already satisfied; and they would hardly thank us for renewing 
the discussion. The scheme of Mr. Spring Rice for taking certain estates of the 
Church into the hands of Commissioners—for putting them under a new kind of 
arrangement, by an interference between the lessor and the lessee, without the 
consent of either; for so extracting from them an augmentation of revenue, 
which augmentation, at some unexplained stage of the process or transition, 
was to become the property of the State; and for meddling with Pew-rents—this 
precious scheme burst almost in the telling. That the plan, in all its leading 
features, had been examined by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and been found 
impracticable; that it could not realize the expectation of its framers; or, if it 
could be carried into effect, that it would reduce the Prelates to the mere condition 
of stipendiaries or annuitants; that the increase of revenue was not certain of 
attainment, or, if it could be obtained, ought not to be appliedin the manner 
proposed ; for that the Church had a right, in all cases, to the full value of its own 
property, and therefore that, if a better arrangement could be devised, the Church 
ought to have the advantage of it; and that the crying exigencies of the Church 
now peculiarly demanded every possible augmentation of its resources ;—these 
answers were given, and appear to have been themselves unanswerable. At an 
early period of the business the Bishops took a decided part, and have most 
materially helped the now certain overthrow of the ministerial measure. The 
spirited reply inflicted by the Bishop of London upon Lord Melbourne, will be 
long remembered, both for its pungent truth, and for the striking and original 
turn of its eloquence, reminding us, more perhaps than any speech of recent 
times, of the Greek and Roman style of oratory. But for a calm, brief, im- 
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pressive, and persuasive view of the matter in debate, we cannot do better than: 
put on record the observations of the Archbishop of Canterbury in a form of 
publication somewhat less fugitive than the newspapers. His Grace said, *He 
had to present to their lordships a considerable number of petitions on the sub- 
ject of Church-rates, the prayer of which was precisely the same as was con- 
tained in the petitions already presented by the right reverend Prelates who had 
preceded him in the course of the evening. Although it was not his habit to 
address their lordships on the presentation of petitions, still he trusted, con- 
sidering the general feeling of anxiety which prevailed on the subject, that he 
would be permitted to claim their lordships’ attention for a short time. In con- 
sequence of the number of petitions against Church-rates which had been laid on 
the table, as well as from the meetings that had taken place in different parts of 
the kingdom, it was supposed by many that the country in general was hostile 
to the continuance of those rates. But if they looked to the mass of petitions 
which had been presented on the other side, strongly deprecating any improper 
interference with those rates, they would be justified in coming to a very different - 
conclusion. Petitions from agricultural districts had been placed in his hands, 
in which the petitioners ‘denied that Church-rates were unpopular among 
them.’ They said they ‘could not bear the idea of the sacred buildings devoted 
to religious worship being left to ruin and dilapidation, which they feared, would 
be the case if Church-rates were abolished ;) and such he believed to be the 
general feeling throughout the country. The objection to Church-rates shad 
been almost entirely confined to Dissenters, and particularly to certain populous 
districts: and those who thus opposed them had almost declared in terms that 
they had ulterior objects in view. It was proper, then, that all those who had 
the welfare of the Church at heart should be upon their guard. , They had been 
told that the measure about to be introduced to the House of Commons would 
be satisfactory to all parties. He wished it were indeed so. He should be 
pleased with any measure that was at all likely to be satisfactory to all parties. 
In that case he would not have troubled their lordships with the presentation of 
these petitions, without first ascertaining from the parties by whom they were 
signed, whether they still were anxious that they should be presented. But 
when he looked to the plan brought forward in the House of Commons, he 
could not bring himself to think that it would be satisfactory to those petitioners. 
He felt astonished how any person could consider that the plan would be satis- 
factory to the friends of the Church. The principle of the bill .and its whole 
outline were so unkind to the Church, the measure seemed to be so pregnant 
with mischief in its consequences, that he certainly never would give his assent 
to its becoming law. It took property fram the Church which had belonged to 
it from time immemorial, and appropriated it to purposes which hitherte had 
been otherwise provided for. Who complained of those rates? Certainly not 
those out of whose pockets they chiefly came. Were the great possessors of 
property these who complained of the burden of Churech-rates? No. They 
would be ashamed to complain of an impost which was laid upon them for the 
maintenance of the Church of the country, for the maintenanee of religion, 
and, he might say, for the preservation of the morals of the lower orders. The 
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measure to which he had alluded was intended for the relief and satisfaction of 


the Dissenters, who professed that they could not pay those rates upon principle. | 


Because it was a contribution to the maintenance of the Established Church, 
they objected to it; but their only principle was to get that property relieved 
from the payment of Church-rates, which they had bought subject to those rates. 
Now, if the Church had funds at its disposal, why should they not be laid out 
in providing church-room and pastoral instruction for that large body of members 
of the establishment who were, at the present moment, deprived of the means 
of religious instruction? Statements had been made, founded on truth and not 
on speculation, that there were thousands of people, nay, he might say hundreds 
of thousands, in that situation. There were nearly 2,000,000 of persons in 
various parts of the country who were at present almost destitute of religious 
instruction in consequence of the want of accommodation in the Churches. In 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis there was a district with a population of 


160,000 souls, and only thirteen clergymen ; and in Lancashire, Cheshire, and’ 


other places the deficiency was still greater. And yet, with these facts staring 
them in the face, they were called on to remove a tax, the pressure of which 
was hardly felt by any party, and to shift it to property which was never in- 
tended to bear it. When the wants of the Church population of the country 
were so pressing, it would in his opinion be most unjust and impolitic to apply 
any surplus of the Church property otherwise than to the spiritual wants of 


members of the Established Religion. Such, however, was the nature of the — 
plan proposed. A mode of raising money’on Church property was to ‘be re-— 


sorted to, not to provide spiritual instruction for members of the Church, but 


to relieve those who dissented from the Church. If other plans were rejected, - 


as being objectionable on various grounds, what were they to say to the plan 
now proposed? It contemplated nothing more nor less than the sequestration of 
the estates belonging to the dignitaries of the Church—the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans, and Chapters. Those estates were to be placed under the management 
of a Board of Commissioners, invested with full powers for granting leases, for 
selling reversions, for mortgaging or alienating Church property, as they might 
think advisable. Now, he would ask, was any noble lord so blind as not to 
see that the effect of the plan would be to make the dignitaries of the Church 
(using the mildest term) mere annuitants, to deprive them of all the influence 
and advantages which were annexed to the possession of land, and to render 
them dependent on a Board of Commissioners nominated by the government? 
Why, considering the very violent changes that had taken place at different 
times, a conjuncture of affairs might arise, in which the whole of this Church 
property might be swept away, in the process of amendment. He believed that 
he had said enough to show the injustice of the scheme that was proposed, its 
degrading effects on the dignitaries of the Church, and the danger with which 
it menaced the interests of the Church itself. Objections without end could be 
urged against the measure; but, as many of them were matters of detail, al- 
though involving principles of importance, he would not enter into them on 
this occasion. He was, however, obliged to come forward, not only in obe- 
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dience to bis own feelings on the subject, but because he had been authorized to 
express the sentiments of others. A meeting of Bishops had been held that 
morning, at which they assembled to the number of fifteen (being nearly all 
the Prelates who were in town), and he had been authorized by them to declare 
their unanimous concurrence in the sentiments which he had expressed, and 
their determination to resist the proposed measure by all proper and just means. 
There was another consideration which impelled him to come forward—it was, 
that the names of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, as dean of St. Paul’s, were placed in the list of Commissioners for 
the management of those estates, and the disposal of Church property. Now 
a notion had, in consequence, gone abroad, that they were privy to the plan, 
and that it had met with their approbation and concurrence. That, however, 
was not the case. He mentioned this to obviate the notion which had gone 
abroad amongst the clergy, and which had excited a great deal of alarm, that 
they were privy to the plan, and approved of it, and he took that opportunity to 
relieve himself and his reverend friends from the imputation.” 

It appears to us necessary to add, that the present mode of levying church-rates 
was discountenanced and disapproved by all parties in the House of Commons, 
as tending to perpetual collision, irritation, and discord between Churchmen and 
Dissenters; and, therefore, that whatever individual opinion may be, the strong 
tide of circumstances will enforce its abandonment, and some substitution must 
be made. J/us would sap the foundations of a national Church. 


Queszion, It is withus a source of regret that the Church 
has been so entirely mixed up with this question, and put so very much in the 
front of the battle. Not that we doubt the intentions of the Irish agitators ; not 
that we disbelieve that the corporations, if obtained on the basis which is de- 
manded, may be employed as mighty instruments to the prejudice of the Church; 
but that there lies a manifest detriment, as the division in the House of Com- 
mons has proved, in the merest semblance of keeping up or re-imposing civi/ 
disabilities for the furtherance of ecclessastical purposes, and determining one part 
of our imperial polity simply by its possible or probable consequences on another. 
This advantage, we see, has been taken by almost all the speakers in favour of 
the measure; either openly exulting, or pretending to deplore, that the Irish 
Church had placed itself in the light of an obstruction to political amelioration. 
Lord John Russell asked, “‘ might not the refusal of municipal privileges to the 
same six millions, on the distinctly avowed ground of danger to the Church, be 
more unsafe than giving them these privileges? Was it not making the Church 
an object of hatred and hostility thus to point her out as an active foe?’ Lord 
Howick said that “ the member for Liskeard had not disguised or concealed his 
horror of the Irish Church establishment—nay, he admitted that he was it’ open 
enemy ; Ae rejoiced that by refusing municipal corporations to the Irish people, they 
would throw on the Irish Protestant Church establishment the additional odium 
and unpopularity of being the obstacle to the enjoyment of political rights.”—On 
the whole, we see mischief and embarrassment on either side; but we trust to 
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the wisdom of the House of Lords for finding some way out of the perplexity, 
without an absolute denial of Municipal Corporations to Ireland, if England and 
Scotland are to be in possession of them. The circumstances of the countries 
are, it is true, dissimilar ; and the argument may be abstractedly good, that legis- 
lation ought not to be identical under dissimilar circumstances; but the cry of 
justice to Ireland will, perhaps, drown these abstractions; and disturbers will 
assuredly point to the palpable distinction as being, and meant to be, a badge of 
inferiority and a brand of ignominy. By the way, if we may quote once more 
from the speeches of our representatives, few things, during this session of Par- 
liament, have been in a higher and truer style of eloquence than the beautiful 
peroration of Sir J. Graham’s speech, on this exciting subject of justice to Ire- 
land. “What,” he said, “was the demand? Justice for Ireland. So also did they 
on the opposition side contend for justice to Ireland. Justice to the judges of 
Ireland, whose feelings were outraged—whose opinions were insulted—whose 
sentences were reversed by the lieutenant of the king; justice to the magistracy 
of Ireland, whose authority was degraded by the fact, hardly denied, that turbu- 
lent violators of the law were placed in the commission of the peace side by side 
with its accredited guardians and defenders—justice to the Protestant Clergy of 
Ireland, whose legal rights were overborne by open violence, whose property 
was despoiled with impunity, whose lives were attacked in open day, and from 
whom the protection of the king’s government seemed almost to be withdrawn 
in the face of the tyrannous hatred of a persecuting majority—justice to the free- 
holders of Ireland, who were overawed in the exercise of the elective franchise 
by the daring, daily, constant interference of those priests who, according to the 


creed of the multitude in that country, held in their hands the keys of heaven . 


and of hell, and brought to bear the hopes and fears of another world on the 
passing struggles of this—justice to the entire people of Ireland, by vindicating 
the majesty and supremacy of the law with unflinching impartiality and manly 
boldness, whereby they might hope life would become more secure, and the 
rights of property more respected in that unhappy country. Those were his de- 
mands, and the demands of those with whom he had the honour to act, of jus- 
tice to Ireland.” 


Ixn1su Poor Law Question.—The scheme for a poor law in Ireland, intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, is framed, as to all its main features, in conformity 
with the Report furnished by Mr. Nicholls, one of the Poor Law Commissioners 
for England, and a man, we believe, as distinguished for humanity, temper, and 
kindness of heart, as for large experience and remarkable sagacity. ‘The report 
itself may be called a master-piece of its kind. Clear, and yet profound, com- 
prehensive, and yet practical; it unfolds the diseases of Ireland and the reme- 
dies, in a style calm, plain, perspicuous, and excellently adapted to the subject- 
matter. We wait for the Report of the committee, which is now sitting, before 
we speak, as we could wish, on the English system of poor laws, and offer our 
opinion on many admirable and, as we may venture to think, some objectionable 
points, whether of principle or detail. But a poor law of some kind seems alto- 
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gether indispensable to the prosperity and even the safety of Ireland ; unless that 
unhappy land is to be a prey to idle and improvident habits, overrun and eaten 
up by a vagrant and “ marauding” mendicancy. But we are quite incompetent 
to judge whether all the present recommendations can be carried into effect ; 
whether the system can be at first applied partially and in certain localities, or 
must be diffiised over the whole country at once; and whether, in fact, the Irish 
peasantry, not, perhaps, unused to turbulence and license, can be made to en- 
dure the irksome confinement of the workhouses; when that confinement must be 
rendered the more irksome, because the workhouses are to be tests of destitution, 
while a scale of diet, lower than the ordinary food of the poorest cottages, cannot 
be attempted. It is a satisfaction to think that the good may be proportionate ; but 
of course extraordinary difficulties must be encountered in the midst of cireum- 
stances thus graphically described by Mr. Nicholls. “ Ireland is suffering un- 
der a circle of evils producing and re-producing one another. Want of capital 
produces want of employment—want of employment, turbulence and misery— 
turbulence and misery, insecurity—insecurity prevents the introduction or accu- 
mulation of capital—and so on.” 

Our chief business, however, with the Report, and the plan founded on it, is 
with the recommendation that there should be boards of guardians in Treland, 
but that no clergymen of any denomination should be admissible as members. 
Mr. Nicholls quite acknowledges “that the duties of the clergy lead them to mix 
more with the people and to see more of their actual misery than any other class 
in Treland ;” but he proposes’ their exclusion on account of the strife and irrita- 
tion which might otherwise arise. His proposition, too, seems to have met with 
almost universal favour;—from Lord Stanley, for example, and from Lord 
Francis Egerton, as well as from Lord John Russell. We might ourselves wish 
that incumbents of parishes, both in England and Ireland, should be guardians 
er officio ; but Mr. Nicholls looks “ with an equal eye” on all, and sees no dis- 
tinction between the regular incumbent, and the Romish priest, or the dissenting 
minister. It does not appear to enter his mind, that to exclude from all direct 
management of the poor the Clergymen of the Established Church is at all more 
than to exclude an ordained or licensed preacher of any other denomination. 
But the constitution surely recognizes a difference: and, perhaps, all just theory 
must make a difference, as long as a national Establishment exists, and is held 
responsible for the morality and religion of the people. We might say, if we 
wished to speak invidious things, “ the grocer or the grazier may be a guardian, 
but the Minister of the Gospel is ineligible: the tithe-proctor may sit at the 
beard, but the pastor of the church is under a legai incapacity: a ‘ workman,’ 
as Mr. Wakley wishes, may be a member of parliament, but a clergyman may 
not be a member of the board of guardians.” But this is really not our object : 
and, for our own parts, we should regret to see clergymen ever canvassing for the 
office ; and perhaps should often advise them rather to stand aloof, and act as 
mediators between the guardians and the poor. Still it is one thing voluntarily 
to keep back, and quite another to be put under an absolute disqualification. 
The latter is a kind of stigma ; and the question arises, is it deserved, is it neces- 
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sary? The opinion, as we have seen, of honourable men of entirely different 
parties is, that the exigency of the case requires it, that the state of Ireland will 
not allow so close an approximation of the various teachers of the religion of 
peace. Laymen of different communions may act in harmony together ; but the 
clergy cannot sit at the same table, and debate questions of social economy for 
the good of the poor without injurious bickerings and indecent disputes. This, 
if it be fact, is indeed lamentable. The violence of Popish priests we cannot 
restrain; but we do trust, that the pastors belonging to the Establishment will, 
by their quiet activity and their gentle firmness, absolve themselves from all shaye 
in the blame. 


Inisn Epucation Question.—Here is another theme of fruitful discussion, 
in which we think it safest to wait for the result of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. We might call it one of the fatalities of Ireland, that even the subject 
of education cannot be touched without stirring up the bitterest and almost 
foulest waters of wrath and controversy: but Irish Education is intimately con- 
nected with the Irish Church. Our readers will do us the justice to bear in 
mind, that, in our articles on Education by the State, we have always considered 
the question as one to be, in part at least, determined by local circumstances, 
and not capable of any one rigid and universal solution. It is the madnegs, of 
obstructive, who are sometimes scarcely less dangerous than destructive, politicians, 
to deny, practically, if not in words, that there is to be any flexibility in the 
conduct of human affairs, any adaptation to circumstances of time and place. 
Our theory has been, that the State is not indeed, by virtue of its office, to 
take the whole matter into its hands; but rather to supply. deficiencies where 
they exist, and do what individuals and societies could not accomplish, We 
are far, therefore, from saying that the government ouzht not to interfere at 
all towards educating the people of Ireland; whether by grants of money or by 
something of general superintendence, although with many of the minutim, and 
some of the elements of the present scheme, we cannot conscientiously concur, 
Would to God that there could be a really good system of education, by whom- 
soever introduced and managed, pervading the whole poorer population! In 
conjunction with a good system of Poor Laws, with a fostering care of the 
people, with the encouragement of the introduction of capital, and thus of 
regular sources of constant employment,—and also, perhaps, with well con- 
sidered schemes of emigration, and the undertaking of public works, what an 
unspeakable blessing it would be! But, alas, amidst the strife of sects and 
factions, what hope is there of the tranquil amelioration of the sister country! 
And even as we look around us in England, where do we see the solid and 


wide materials of a government which shall be strong, and, being strong, shall — 


afford to be conciliatory? Our own humble voice is still, as it has been, for honest 
coalition both in State-parties and Church-parties. Nothing else can give usa 
strong and efficient government: nothing else can calm and save, the country. 
And in fact, amidst the process of new combinations, it is becoming plainly 
absurd to stand upon the old names, which are no longer the representatives of 
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any realities. The Tories are gone: the Whigs are going, and almost gone. 
The very appellations will soon be matters of history, but no longer terms of 
party distinction. Why, then, do we talk? Coalitions have actually begun. 
The Whigs, for instance, are parting asunder, partly from the pressure of sur- 
rounding circumstances, and partly from the solvents of internal disagreement. 
Some of them are leaguing themselves with the Radical Reformers; and here 
is one coalition: others of them, again, with the moderate Conservatives; and 
here is another coalition. The cast, too, of Church-parties is quite altered. 


Tue new Acts ror tHe Reatstration or Birtus ano Marriages are not to 
come into operation until the Ist July. There are many who wish that this post- 
ponement might lead to a re-consideration of some parts, if not the whole, from 
the belief that they tend, together with other causes, to impair the just authority 
of the Church, and unparochialize the institutions of the country. 


Lorp Gopotrenty’s Brit, which proposes that notices, not of a directly 
ecclesiastical or spiritual nature, should be aftixed to the outside of the Church, 
instead of being read within it, will experience, we conceive, no opposition from 
the bench of Bishops, at least as to its principle. Such notices, read as some 
parish clerks, even in this enlightened age, are accustomed to read them, cer- 
tainly do not conduce much to the edification or the devotion of a congregation 
assembled to pray; and sometimes almost sound as a desecration of the House 
of God. 


We have here only touched upon the external and political phases of the Es- 
tablished Church, and the legislation which affects it; but we believe that there 
are few points, bearing at the present moment on the internal interests of the 
Church and the principles of Church Societies, which have not received some 
notice in the foregoing pages of this number of our Review. The Church in 
Colonies we reserve for a more extended survey. 


GENERAL LITERATURE—NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


In our notice of books we shall begin, as usual, by mentioning such as we 
keep back for future and more strict examination. Among them we may specify 
the third volume of Dr. Russell's truly valuable work, The Connexion of Sacred 
and Profane History ; The New Covenant, and Exposition of the New Cove- 
nant, by Granville Penn, to which we have already alluded ; Histories of Eng- 
land, either general or partial, by Mr. Hughes, Mr. Gleig, and several others ; 
the Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos, an Evangelical Preacher of the 
Romish Church; and, if possible, Thoughts on Past Times, by the Duke of 
Newcastle ; and two or three productions of a psychological character, such as 
The Regeneration of Metaphysics, The Whole Doctrine of Final Causes, by 
Mr. Irons; and The Essay on Natural Religion and Revelation, considered 
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with regard to the Legitimate Use and proper Limitation of Reason, by the Rev. 
J. Gilderdale. 


HERMENEUTICAL WORKS. 


Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary upon the Prophecies of Zechariah. Trans- 
lated from the Hebrew. With Notes, and Observations on the Passages re- 
lating to the Messiah. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul, A.M., of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Mr. M‘Caut, and no man was more competent, has here given us an excellent 


translation of a very curious treatise. Nay, he has done more; for, besides 
giving us the translation, he has interspersed “ Notes’ and “ Observations” on 
the several chapters, of great use and value. As Hebrew literature will come 
in our next number more regularly before us, and as it is for this reason that we 
now pass over Walford's New Translation of the Psalms, we shall not at present 
enter upon the Commentary itself: but the account furnished of Kimchi and 
the Jewish writers, in the introduction, cannot fail, we think, to be interesting 
to our readers :— ‘ 

‘“* Rabbi David Kimchi, commonly called by the Jews, from the three initial 
letters J") RaDaK, was probably born at Narbonne, where his father lived.”* 
But whether born there or not, “ he flourished about the time of the third Cru- 
sade, A.p. 1190, and lived through the first quarter of the thirteenth century, 
Whilst the laity of Christendom were engaged in the attempt to recover the 
Holy City, and the divines in perfecting and systematizing the Christian oral 
law, or Popish Rabbinism, Kimchi, and other distinguished rabbies of the day, 
were -zealously and laboriously employed in the grammatical study of the Old 
Testament, and in the improvement of biblical interpretation. Their country- 
men were accustomed then, as now, wherever the Talmud is much studied, to 
follow the ‘Talmudic method of interpretation, and to pay but little attention 
either to context or grammar, of which, from the method of instruction pursued 
in Rabbinical schools, they do not so readily perceive the necessity or the value. 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that Kimchi or his cotemporaries 
had discovered the simple and rational method of exposition, or that the Jews, 
in the long interval between the dispersion and the Crusades, were either igno- 
rant or destitute of the grammatical principle. They carried with them from 
their country Onkelos’s Chaldee translation of the Pentateuch, as a model of 
literal interpretation; and the labours of Jonathan, about two centuries after the 
dispersion, testify that they knew how to profit by it, The Masora furnishes 
another instance of a diligent and accurate grammatical study of the text. ‘ It 
is evident,’ says Gesenius, ‘that its authors were guided by fixed grammatical 
principles, which, though never collected into one whole, they had deduced for 
themselves, and according to which they conformed the text, and endeavoured 


* Jost (in his Geschichte der Israeliten, vol. vi. p. 104) says unhesitatingly that he 
was born there, but the only authority which he gives is that of Wolfius, who does not 


speak so positively. 
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to remove its irregularities and supposed efrors. In doing so, they manifest a — 
great accuracy of study.’” 

We are afterwards told that, “ diligently using the labours of his predecessors, 
and possessing no ordinary resources of his own, he has, besides a grammar and 
lexicon, left a commentary on most of the books of Scripture, which, though 
written six hundred years ago, will bear a comparison with any that has appeared 
even in the nineteenth century. Valuable in itself, it has other points of attrac- 
tion for the Christian student. It is the work of one to whom the Christian 
world has been much indebted; for his grammar and lexicon have, until very 
lately, contributed the main portion of all similar productions, and his com- 
mentary has been one of the sources from which commentators, since the Re- 
formation, have drawn most valuable materials. What Gesenius says generally 
of the Jewish commentators is particularly true of Kimchi. ‘ The judicious 
commentator will know how to use much in them that is indisputably true and 
good; and a facility in understanding these sources is indispensably necessary to 
every respectable interpreter.’ To the reader of the English bible, Kimchi is 
also of value, as he will find the translations generally confirmed, and see how 
very little that rabbi would have altered. Indeed, a comparison with the rabbies 
would show that our translators were deeply read in, and diligent in consulting 
the best Jewish authorities, and would go far towards proving that we have 
great réason to be satisfied with, and thankful for, our English translation. To 
the student of divinity, Kimchi and his cotemporaries are of great importance, 
inasmuch as they may be regarded as the founders of a new school in Jewish 
theology. The violent persecutions of the Crusaders, the jealousy excited by the 
Christian attempt upon the Holy Land, and the influence of the doctrine of the 
Mahometans, amongst whom they lived, produced a sensible change in Jewish 
opinions and interpretations, which is plainly marked in Kimchi, and other 
writers of the day, and without a knowledge of which, the phenomena of 
modern Judaism cannot be fully understood. Rashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimchi, 
endeavoured to get rid of the Christian interpretations, and Maimonides to root 
out the Christian doctrines which had descended from the ancient Jewish Church. 
The writings of the commentators passed without notice, but Maimonides’ 
attack on Jewish doctrines drew down the sentence of excommunication, and 
led to a serious feud, in which Kimchi appeared as the friend of Maimonides, 
and endeavoured to make peace. In the course of time, however, the opinions 
of all gained ground, and have now an almost universal influence on Jewish 
habits of thought, which makes a knowledge of their writings desirable. 

“A specimen of Kimchi’s Commentary is now presented to the public, as a 
small contribution towards this object. It is hoped that even this may be useful, 
not only in exhibiting Jewish interpretation, but in helping Christians to form a 
more correct estimate of the Jewish mind. ‘The controversialist is compelled to 
attack that which is erroneous, or even absurd in the oral law, and the ignorant 
or unthinking hastily conclude that all the Jewish writings are of the same cha- 
racter. The translation of Kimchi or Aben Ezra would speedily undeceive the 
world. In the mean while it is hoped that the patient reader of even this speci- 
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, nen, will rise with a different idea of Jewish talent and learning. It may also 
facilitate the study of Rabbinical literature to some who have commenced, and 
induce others to begin. The controversy with the Jews is an important branch 

of Christian divinity, which is comparatively overlooked, and cannot be effectu- 
ally cultivated without some knowledge of the rabbies. It was principally for 
the conversion of the Jews, that the oriental professorships were determined on 
at the Council of Vienna, in 1311, and it isto be hoped that those who appre- 
ciate the value of Christianity now, will also remember that this is one use of 
knowing the original language of the Old Testament. ‘To those whose other 
avocations do not permit them to study Rabbinical writers this translation may 
prove useful, especially as constant regard has been had to the Jewish contro 
versies, and the chief passages relating to the Messiah have been considered, 


somewhat at length, in observations appended to the chapters in which they 
occur.” 


SERMONS, &c. 

Senmous to a Country Congregation, By Augustus William. Hare, AM, late 
Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton, Barnes. Hatchard. 
Tunse.sermons are of that kind which is so peculiarly useful in rural parishes; 
but of which, nevertheless, so few are to be found,. They are easy of compre- 
hension, without a wretched superficiality; they are plain and simple, without a 
jejune barrenness; they are homely and affectionate, without a nauseous fami- 
liarity. ‘Che poorest and most unlettered hearer might understand and feel them; 
and yet they are full of deep reflection and spiritual wisdom. The lamented 
author is no more. And we could have wished that either his excellent brother, 
or some other friend, had given us a brief memoir of a man whose abilities and 
attainments were known to be eminent, aud of whose practical piety the present 

volumes are a convincing, and will be, we trust, a lasting testimony. 

_ The last two sermons in the collection are visitation sermons, addressed to a 
different kind ef audience, and written in a more sustained, classical, and ele- 
vated style than the rest. If any one, therefore, should, in any other of the 
discourses, occasionally meet with comparisons, illustrations, images, and expres- 
sions, which somewhat offend and startle his refined and fastidious taste, he may 
learn, from these two at the conclusion, that Mr. Hare employed them neither 
from want of ability nor from want of care, but from a sincere and conscientious 
wish to adapt his compositions to his hearers. 


Parish Sermons of Bishop Heber. Yn 3 vols. Murray. 


For the preparation of these Sermons for the press, the Churchmen of the 
country owe a new debt of gratitude to Sir Robert Inglis. From. their late ap- 
pearance, however, we have scarcely had time to read them, and therefore, we 
shall not enter upon their merits now. The subject.of Parochial Preaching is a 
pressing and important one, which demands at our hands. distinct and methodical 
NO. XLII.-—~APRIL, 1837. NN 
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consideration. And what volumes can be more fit to introduce it than these of 
Bishop Heber and Mr. Hare? We shall, therefore, in all probability, return to 
them in our next number. The mere announcement of three additional volumes 
of Sermons by Bishop Heber will ensure a large circulation in the mean time. 


Discourses on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. Robert Anderson. Hatchard and Son. 
Discourses, which do us good; which are eloquent in their deep and fervent 
simplicity ; which spring from Christian feelings, and which inspire them. 


Advent Lectures. By the Rev. W. Dodsworth. James Burns, Portman 

Street. 

Tuese lectures, like the author's previous publications, are distinguished by 
piety, research, and considerable neatness of expression. Candour compels us 
to add, that they are also distinguished by something of peculiarity, something 
of fancifulness, and something of mysticism. For our own parts, we cannot but 
wish that Mr. Dodsworth had employed himself upon a subject more practical 
and less enveloped in mysterious and uncertain speculation, than the circumstances 
and the ¢ime of our Lord’s Second Coming. Some of his remarks, as our 
readers Will perceive, sound like a discouragement to Christian activity. What 
we really want is a due mixture of action and contemplation. 

‘Now, the question which I wish to propose solemnly, and in the sight of 
God, to every man amongst us who reverences God's holy word, and who de- 
sires to have his faith and hope conformed thereto, is this, —Wat Is THE CAUSE 
OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE APOSTLES’ EXPECTATIONS AND THOSE WHICH 
CURISTIANS IN GENERAL INDULGE AT THIS DAY? Is it not a matter of fact, 
that when the generality of Christians now look forward to the limits of their 
present existence, they think of it as bounded by death, and not by the Lord's 
coming? Is it not a matter of fact, that even those who give attention to the 
subject of the second advent, often feel a kind of impression that this event is 
yet distant, and that, in all probability, their own death will intervene; in a 
word, that there is not the real practical influential expectation, that this glorious 
event of the Lord’s coming will take place within our own time? What is the 
reason of this? Have we grown wiser than the Apostles? Are we better than 
they? Are we better informed than they ?’’—pp. 48, 49. 

‘* Another reason for loving his appearing, is to be found in the fact, that it 
shall usher in the reign of perfect righteousness and peace. Others may look 
for this from the operation of moral causes, from a millennium brought in by the 
diffusion of Christian principles, and by schemes of education. And if the Chris- 
tian faith, or the word of God, furnished any authority for this expectation, it 
would be a reason why they shoyld love such a millennium, and why both their 
thoughts and exertions should be directed towards it. But we look for this result 
from the appearing of Jesus Christ, and therefore we love his appearing. "—p. 34. 

* I believe this inconsistency arises very much from the neglect of the 
scriptural hope of the Lord's coming. Losing sight of this as the event which 
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is to bring in the great reformation of all things, men, well-intentioned perhaps, 
have been ready to adopt any means which seem to promise that great consum- 
mation for which all creation groans, but which shall not be brought in until the 
revelation of our Lord. Carried away with the thought of enlightening the 
world by extending systems of education, and thus, by their own efforts, bring- 
ing in a millennium of moral and religious influence, they have substituted their 
own methods of acting in the place of those which God has appointed. Hence 
have arisen many of our divisions in the Church; and hence those of whom one — 
might have hoped better things, have been drawn in to unite and act with others, 
who, under the pretext of reforming abuses, would overthow alt things established, 
in pursuit of a Utopian state of perfection. 

“ The remedy for all this is the blessed hope of the appearing of Jesus Christ, 
the great Head of the family of man—the Head of all power and authority, and 
to whom an account must be rendered of the exercise of all trusts derived from 
him.” —pp. 68, 69. 

“An opinion is entertained by some, that it is an honour designed for the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the diffusion of Christian knowledge, to bring in 
this glorious consummation. It is supposed that the Gospel-trumpet shall sound 
from land to land, till it awakens all the tribes of men from their,dead sleep of 
sin, and enlists them under the banner of the cross, It is supposed that the — 
Christian missionary may go forth conquering and to conquer, with no other 
weapon than the Gospel of Jesus Christ, smmoning all nations to the obedience 
of the faith; and that however, for a time, he may be opposed or beat down, all 
the whole race of man will ultimately obey the summons, and submit to the sway 
of King Messiah. ‘The world has been compared, under this aspect, to a vast 
waste which has to be brought into cultivation; and the Christian missionaries 
have been compared to settlers, fixing themselves here and there in the wide 
field before them, gradually enlarging the boundaries of their little cultivated 
spots, until those boundaries meet, and the whole becomes like one fair garden, 
bearing precious fruit unto God, And then shall follow a long season of peace 
and blessedness, under the universal and benign influence of Christianity. This 
whole scheme, however, beautiful as it appears, and cheering as is the prospect 
which it holds up to the Christian, must be pronounced as nothing better than a 
splendid romance. Ir wit. NoT BEAR THE TEST ov Scripture; and it is from 
Scripture alone that any knowledge on this subject can bes obtained, It 
would occupy a whole discourse, and more, to show fully the discrepancy between 
the expectations which I have noticed, and the testimony of Scripture.”—pp. 
133, 134. 


Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Henry Mortlock. By the Rev. Joseph 
Sortain. Taylor, Brighton. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. London. 
A wortuy tribute to an excellent man:—a discourse both argumentative and 
pathetic ; distinguished by eloquence of no common order, by great force and 
richness of language, by peculiar depth and tenderness of feeling. Mr. Sortain, 
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we believe, does not exactly belong to our communion, though his present ser- 
mon is in commendation of one of its ministers; but he belongs to those seceders, 
who, even while they dissent in secondary matters, can understand and appre- 
ciate the claims of the Church of England upon their respect and reverence. As 
a man of rare talents and piety, we could wish that Mr. Sortain was of our 
body: but, as standing between the Church and her worst enemies, the virulent 


political Dissenters, we can almost think that he may be doing as much good 
where he is. 


Testimonies of Heathen and Christian Writers of the First Two Centuries to the 
Truth and Power of the Gospel. By the Rev. Thomas Brown, M. A. 
Rivingtons. 

Tuts collection of testimonies is justly entitled to high praise; and the more, 
that the compiler, in a short and modest preface, does not assume to himself 
more credit than he deserves. The different parts of the case are well arranged ; 
the witnesses are well selected; and their evidence is brought forward with skill, 
and well strung together by the connecting remarks in the text, and by the notes 
and illustrations. If there is sometimes the fault of incompleteness, there is 
always the merit of brevity. The work, on the whole, will be found an attz:ac- 
tive and useful introduction to more extended researches. 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


Discourses by the late Rev. John B, Patterson, A. M., Minister of Falkirk ; to 
which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life, and Select Literary and Religious Re- 
mains. In2 vols. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


We have laid aside some other pieces of biography, in order that we may afford 
a little more space to the Life and Remains of Mr. Patterson. The Memoir is 
pleasingly and affectionately written. It tellsus that Mr. Patterson was born in 
1804, and cut off in 1835 at the early age of thirty-one. It also informs us that 
there had been evinced “ a disposition on the part of Mr. Secretary Peel to pro- 
mote the settlement of Mr. Patterson in some sphere of ministerial labour. This 
he was soon enabled to do. In the course of 1829, the large and populous 
parish of Falkirk in Stirlingshire, becoming vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Mr. Patterson was presented to it by the crown.’’—vol. i. p. 215. 

“Mr. Patterson's appointment gave universal satisfaction to the parishioners 
of Falkirk, and furnishes another instance of the judicious manner in which the 
honourable Secretary exerted his Scottish patronage during the period in which 
he held the seals of office. On the 26th of February 1830 the young incumbent 
was ordained by the presbytery of Linlithzow.”’—vol. i. p. 217. 

“ He himself entered with the strength of hope upon his labours ; but, as we have 
seen, there was no overweening reliance upon his own abilities and ideal energies. 
His field of preparatory study had been an unusually wide one, yet he continued 
to prepare himself for his public labours with diligence and industry. He might 
have little knowledge of the world, as the phrase goes, but he had a higher gift, 
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a profound knowledge of the nature of man; and of this knowledge he never 
failed to avail himself in his ministrations. But, over and above all, he felt the 
high sanctions and powerful motives of his calling. He was filled with a deep 
and pervading sense of ministerial responsibility. The infinite worth of the 
never-dying soul, in its tremendous capabilities of happiness or misery, were 
with him an awful incitement to vigilance.”’—vol. i. pp. 218, 219. 


“ As a preacher, Mr. Patterson at once rose into the very first class in public 


estimation. There was nothing bizarre about him to attract,—no forced pecu- 
liarities of style or manner, such as often for a while engage and amuse the ca- 
priciousness of popular admiration; but there was every grace of scholarship, 
and fervid and flowing eloquence,—high powers of reasoning united to a glowing 
and plastic imagination,—together with an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
scripture doctrine, and, over and above all, a high devotional spirit, and the mani- 
festation of an unction which intimated that he preached the Gospel of his Lord 
from full conviction and deep feeling, and was not one of those ‘ who can speak 
of the glories of Christ, and the eternal interests of men, as coldly as if he were 
reading a lecture in mathematics, or an experiment in natural philosophy.’ We 
have indeed heard him charged with an elaborate and artificial style of preaching, 
—a manner too rhetorical and declamatory ; bu: the objection never appeared to 
us well founded.—vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 

“ Mr. Patterson's remains were interred in the burying-ground of his church, 
on the 3d of July. They were followed to the grave by a large concourse of his 
mourning parishioners, and a numerous assemblage of friends from all parts of 
the country. We saw many eyes filled with blinding tears during the mournful 
ceremony, and all classes of the community seemed to participate in the common 
grief. 

“In his person Mr. Patterson scarcely reached the middle size; but he was 
well-proportioned, and endowed with considerable muscular energy. His com- 
plexion was usually pale, and his features had little versatility of expression ; 
their general cast was that of mingled thoughtfulness and modesty,—but when 
lighted up in the fervour of public speaking or animated conversation, they dis- 
played great animation.”’— vol. i. p. 297. 

Such is the close: such is the brief epitome of a very active and useful life. 

But these two volumes are chiefly composed of the Discourses and Literary 
Remains. The former show to us that Mr. Patterson was a young and ambi- 
tious man ;—ambitious, we mean, with that ambition which is compatible with 
the sincerest piety: and that he possessed very high capabilities which a more 
mature age would have developed, and sanguine aspirations which a more mature 
age might have realized. His early death was a real loss to the Church of Scot- 
land: but his sermons, as they are, do not appear to us a safe model for its 
preachers, particularly for those who, in their eloquent boyhood, are already 
struggling for celebrity; they are too strained, too turgid, filled with too many 
artifices and efforts of fancy and rhetoric, too many expressions such as “ out- 
flashing,” and “rainbow-diademed,” with quoted scraps of poetry interspersed, 
which, by unduly stimulating the imagination, and putting it upon excursive 
flights, divert the mind from the moral and spiritual impression. Mr. Patterson 
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had not yet arrived at that steady—yet not bald—directness, which is the great- 
est excellence of style; ‘he had not yet learnt the persuasiveness of idiomatic lan- 
guage, and the almost irresistible weight of earnest simplicity. Let our readers 
take the description of Lot's wife.— 

“ At the sudden touch of death’s petrific rod, she stiffened where she stood ; 
and encrusted, as would appear, with the saline and bituminous elements which, 
stirred by God's own hand, were moving to bear their part in the coming over- 
throw, she so remained for generations, a sign of wonder and of fear, upon the 
shore of that sullen and deathful sea, which had overwhelmed the cities of her 
love,—the salt statue gazing over the salt sea, and presenting so to all spectators 
a terrible example of that community of punishment which awaits all those who 
are joined to transgressors in community of affection,—a terrible warning of the 
peril which they incur who choose to loiter, when summoned by the voiee of God 
to flee.” —vol. ii. pp. 202, 203. 

The same qualities are displayed in the “ Literary Remains.” The “ Miscel- 
laneous Poetical Pieces” we cannot admire : they seem to us another instance of 
that frequent but curious phenomenon, that a man may indulge, as if by neces- 
sity of mental constitution, rather than by choice, in the most poetical and highly 
wrought prose; and yet his genius quite deserts him, and his power altogether 
evaporates, when he comes to the confinement by metre. The * School Exercises” 
are certainly not better than the average compositions of boys in the sixth form 
of our English public schools; the Latin verses are almost poor: the Greek 
Hexameters, in imitation of a passage in Shakspeare, are much better, only 
they ought to have been Iambics. The paper on the ‘ Metaphysics of Mathema- 
tical Science” displays very considerable talent and subtlety of thought ; and the 
“ Essay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit” indicates capacities which might have 
done great things when chastened by additional years, and disciplined by study 
and experience. At the same time, as our extracts may demonstrate, it is not a 
very trust-worthy performance when viewed as a piece of criticism. We scarcely 
recognize Butler and Barrow in the following delineations; nor should we have 
guessed, if left to ourselves, that they were the subjects of them: while the com- 
parison between Bishop Horsley and Achilles really reminds us of poor Polonius 
and the “ very like a whale.” 

“ The first example of pulpit eloquence I shall select, is the illustrious Bishop 
Butler. It may at first appear somewhat strange to select Butler as an example 
of eloquence. His eloquence is indeed coy and unobtrusive; it requires deep 
thought and fixed attention to apprehend; but when once apprehended, it is 
found to be one of the sublimest forms which eloquence can assume. It depends 
for its effect on the simple majesty of truth; for it consists in the sublimity of 
thought, and not on the power of expression ; it rejects all art and ornament; it 
is pure and unmixed and uncoloured like the light, and is known and felt rather 
by what it shows than by what it is. Yet, to any mind that has followed that 
marvellous intellect through his majestic speculations, I need scarcely call to re- 
membrance how often the thrill and the glow of resistless eloquence rushed upon 
his mind, even through that plain, and unambitious, and unimpassioned style. 
The mind is partly subdued into a reverent admiration for him who, so like a 
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pure, passionless, unembodied intelligence, unfolds the secrets of the Eternal 
Reason ; and partly lifted up in its own consciousness of a celestial elevation and 
expansion of spirit,—enlarged almost to a new capacity of thought,—filled with 
a solemn and awful delight as it perceives, pierced by the light of that radiant 
intellect, the obscuring clouds that used to sit upon the face of nature open and 
roll away. The feelings which the attentive mind experiences in accompanying 
his calm and solemn flight as he wheels round and round the universe, unfolding 
at every circuit wider views, and detecting movements going on of the highest 
moment, where all we thought was void and formless, are such as we might con- 
ceive the feelings of the eagle to be—if an eagle may be imagined rational— 
when, in a calm and liquid day, she forsakes the agitation and gloom of this dull 
earth, and, amid the sunlight on which she alone of all living things can gaze 
undazzled, bends ardently yet serenely her course into purer and yet purer air, 
beholding from her watch-tower in the skies the whole scheme of earthly things 
spread out in prospect beneath her; until at last she reaches an elevation the 
most ethereal in which her wings can play, and floating suspended there, she 
feels at once her own weakness and her own power,—the power that lifted her so 
high, the weakness that restrains her further flight. Such is the sort of sublime 
feeling which the simple intellectual eloquence of Butler produces,—a sensation 
of calmness, and ethereality, and mighty yet circumscribed power, and clarified 
views towards what is known, and humbled feeling towards the unknown im- 
mensity. But perhaps the feature which, of all others in Butler’s compositions, 
strikes us with admiration, is the perfect freedom and unconsciousness of effort 
with which he ascends the loftiest summits of speculation. He seems not to 
discover by reasoning, but to behold by intuition. He does not so much prove 
his conclusion as reveal it. He shows no symptoms of that panting exhaustion 
which generally discovers itself in those who are climbing high upon the steep of 
truth; he seems to breathe the more freely the higher he ascends. And, on the 
whole, he produces such an impression of mighty power, yet power entirely under 
his command, that no one, I think, who is able to follow him, can refuse to feel, 
even from the plainness of his language, the impulse of a potent and spiritual 
eloquence. 

“ Very different from the character of unconscious might, which we have just 
remarked in Butler, are the peculiarities of the eloquence which distinguishes the 
next personage we have to mention, Doctor Samuel Horsley, well known as 
Dean of St. Alban’s, and Bishop of Rochester and St. Asaph’s. He was an 
individual of the most remarkable intellectual talents, both for grasping the great 
and handling the minute. And he never, for one moment, loses the conscious- 
ness of those talents, nor even attempts to hide that consciousness from others, 
Nor is it one of the lowest proofs of the mastery of his writings, that the expres- 
sions of self-confidence, which would be felt as disgusting arrogance in others, do 
not appear in Horsley more than a proper sense of his own faculties. We allow 
Bacon to say, ‘These are the meditations of Francis of Verulam, which for 
posterity to know he deemed it their interest.’ We permit Milton, in the 
entrance on his high adventure, to declare that his song ‘ with no middle flight in- 
tends to soar above the Aonian mount,’ and, amid the visions of his glorious youth, 
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to pledge himseif to the production of a ‘ work which posterity should not willingly 
suffer to die.’ And it is only from one approaching them in genius that we can 
hear without impaticnce similar expressions of self-conscious power : 
Quid 

Proferet hic tanto dignum promissor hiatu? 
But Horsley’s expressions are always carried out by his achievements, and the 
audacity of his expressions verified by the corresponding boldness of his genius. 
He never turns aside to avoid a dangerous point ; he never allows a symptom of 
distrust in his cause, or his own ability to support it, to escape from him; he 
occupies the challenger’s tent,—he glories like a war horse in the battle. This 
romantic boldness of mind he has embodied in a highly appropriate and expressive 
style,—always nervous, pointed, and compact,—often fervent, and not seldom 
brilliant, with a tinge of archaism that throws a richness over it which its intrinsic 
qualities scarcely possess. Armed with such a genius and such a style, it is easy 
to imagine the sort of feeling with which the eloquence produced by their union 
affects the mind. It is the feeling with which we regard Achilles raging through 
the field in the pride of unquaking courage and resistless strength,—bearing his 
shield but for ornament, and wearing no scabbard for his sword,—scorning the - 
flourish and the courtesies of arms, and dealing on every side plain, downright, 
deathful blows,—a feeling of awe and romantic admiration and turbulent delight, 
not unmingled with the sentiment that our admiration might yet have risen to a 
higher pitch had its object been less a hero and more a man. In one respect, 
however, the comparison fails. Achilles rages, but Horsley is always calm. In 
his most overwhelming periods he retains perfect self-possession; he rules his 
own feelings with cool superiority, while he stirs ours to a whirlwind, and seems 
less to resemble the warrior, when, after having goaded himself to fury, he 
plunges into the tumult of the fight, than the god sitting in calm and stable 
serenity above the thunder-cloud, and with his red bolts convulsing nature, him- 
self unmoved.”—vol. i. pp. 393—397. 

‘* Barrow’s style is a chain of strong and bold concatenation, intwisted round 
about with flowers; it is a valuable but homely setting, sprinkled all over with 
delicately finished jewellery ; it is a structure contrived and made for use, but 
adventitiously beautified with a rich array of ivy and odoriferous woodbine. To 
read this author's works is like travelling in one of those sweet but unobtrusive 
paths so often to be met with in the southern half of the island, which, on a 
general view, make no violent claim on our admiration, like Scotland's majestic 
mountain-tracks, or her romantic glens, but which, on that account, yield us, as 
we proceed, a more gradual and insinuating pleasure ; at every step we come 
upon some minute and delicate delight,—a flower blooming in unostentatious 
loveliness, —a butterfly sporting in aerial mirth around the leaves and the blos- 
soms,—a gush of melody pouring from the heart of the verdurous hedge-row, or 
an odour of hawthorn-blooms waxing faint around us, like the breath of her we 
love.’ —vol. i. pp. 398, 399. 

We cannot pretend to judge whether the subjoined portrait is more exact :— 
it is of Dr. Gordon, the celebrated minister of the Scotch Church. 

‘« His strength lies in plain, downright, home-striking earnestness. It is the 
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kindling of the rational and religious mind within, regarding with something like 
adequate ideas the worth of the soul and the realities of eternity, that flashes 
from his deep and melancholy eye over his lofty marble brow, and the strong 
lines of a most speaking countenance, —that quivers like an agony over all his 
frame,—that sets his words on fire, and wings their utterance as with lightning, — 
that hurries away the reason, and electrifies the very heart of the listening mul- 
titude. It is wonderful to observe how his mind, when thus excited, heaps up 
thought and expression on his theme with something like ‘the prodigality of 
heaven.’ Idea follows idea,—sentence succeeds to sentence,—in what seems in- 
terminable concatenation. At every full and harmonious close we expect to find 
the subject exhausted: but no! the torrent pours on,—the billows dash upon the 
shore only to be succeeded by loftier and more sounding waves,—the thunder- 
peal rolls and deepens along the sky; when suddenly, and even though the 
mind has been watching for a close, in some measure unexpectedly, the thunder 
has ceased; the waves have subsided; the torrent has passed by; the voice of 
the preacher ceases, and the strained minds of the audience are relaxed, just 
when the tension had reached its highest and almost intolerable pitch. In one 
word, with respect to these qualities of intensity and fervour, Dr. Gordon is the 
Demosthenes of the pulpit.” —vol. i. pp. 403, 404. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY, &c. 


The Solace of Song. Short Poems suggested by Scenes visited on a Continental 
Tour, chiefly in Italy. 
‘* Song,” we fear, affords little “ solace’ in these days to those who write. it by 
profession. From the expensive and very elegant manner in which the volume 
has been got up, we should hope that the author is in easy circumstances, and 
can look without terror on a printer's bill. In this respect, there is some ambi- 
tion: but otherwise, his wing is of no daring flight. The strain is gentle, me- 
lancholy, sometimes sweet, and sometimes rather obscure, but by no means 
stirring and vigorous enough to cause any sensation; although some of the sub- 
jects, such as St. Roch, Elba, Florence, the Sky of Rome, the Tiber, the 
Coliseum, Sorrento, Vesuvius, are almost poetry in themselves. The piety of the 
writer is conspicuous both in the poetical effusions, and also in the preface. 
Thumata, or the spirit of Death. London. 

Tuts is another specimen how easy and common a thing it is in times of general 
education and refinement to write smooth and polished lines, while the author is 
quite unable to make himself a name, or render himself distinguishable among 
the tribe of poctical adventurers. 


For any account of “ Bethlehem,” a poem; the “ Outcast,” a poem, and 
some other publications which cannot fairly be brought within the scope and 
range of our Review, we really have no room. For the rest, both prose and 
verse we can, if it be requisite, transplant into our pages; and if our criticism 
should be harsh, our extracts may do an author justice. But we cannot trans- 
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plant the plates and engravings, such as illustrate, for instance, the “Solace of 
Song,” nor can our words convey any pictorial effects. We feel this to be a mis- 
fortune with regard to the illustrative works of the day, such as Mr. Finden’s, 
Mr. Winkle’s, and Mr. Britton’s. We cannot bring English and Continental 
Cathedrals before the visual sense of our readers ; and our mere praise must seem 
cold at first, and grows tedious by repetition. 

There are before 1s, several cheap publications, most useful and praiseworthy 
in their way,—and among them the “ Poor Churchman’s Quarterly Magazine,” 
for which we regret our inability to do more at present, than thus generally direct 
public attention to their merits. 

Among a variety of other works, more or less important, as well as of tracts, 
pamphlets, and single sermons, almost without number, the most noticeable, we 
think, are the “ Account of the Welsh Saints ;” ‘“* The Scripture Account of the 
Sabbath, in Answer to Archbishop Whately, by Archdeacon Stopford ;” “ The Ser- 
mons on the Commandments, by E. R. Larken ;” “ Sermons on the Leading 
Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty, by the Rev. J. Boyle, B. C. L.;” “ The 
Christian Correspondent, with a Preliminary Essay, by James Montgomery,” —a 
publication in three volumes, which will afford great comfort and delight to the 
serious reader; “* The Monk of Cimicés,” a curious kind of religious romance; 
which contains many passages of ability and interest, but, on the whole, is not 
much to our taste, and exhibits, we think, a good deal more of partiality than of 
knowledge; “ Grinfield on the Image and Likeness of God in Man ;” the new 
series of Mr. Cator’s Letters on the Church; Mr. Maitland’s excellent exposition 
of the Voluntary System; the “Sermons and Norrisian Prize Essay of the Rev. 
T. Stone ;"" “ Holland's Memento of the Protestant Reformation ;” and the ad- 
mirable Sermon of Mr. J. W. Warter on Holy Matrimony. 


Since our account for the quarter was closed,—and we kept it open as long 
as we possibly could,—we have received Proofs and Illustrations of the At- 
tributes of God, by J. Macculloch, M.D., F.R.S. Three Volumes. James 
Duncan, Paternoster Row.—WVol. XXII. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
containing the Life of Henry the Eighth, a subject which might well claim a 
long article for itself.— Mills's Apology for the Church of England.— Remarks 
on the Aristotelian and Platonic Ethics, by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, an essay 
which might carry us far into the great subjects of classical philosophy and 
university education.— The Efficacy of the Gospel: A Sermon by the Rev. W. 
Woodis Harvey, Joint-Curate of Falmouth.—The Young Churchman's Advocate, 
and several Pamphlets. We can at present only return our thanks for these 
books: to criticise them now is out of the question, as we cannot yet pretend 
to have examined them. And if, two days from the time at which we are 
writing, we were to send to our publisher's, we should probably find as many 
more. We may, therefore, be forgiven, if, amidst this multiplicity, many very 
deserving publications are passed over without sufficient notice, or even without 
any. Yet we are anxious to furnish a complete account of Theological Liter- 
ature, English and Foreign ; and thus it becomes a difficult question what, in 
this respect, it is best for us to do. 


C. Roworth and Sous, Printers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
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